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East Inp1a Monopoty—Import Trape. 


Tose who have examined the details of our export trade to 
India, as exhibited in the last Number of ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ 
will readily acknowledge that the frontispiece of its flourishing con- 
dition and growing promise, with which we endeavoured to allure 
their attention, was neither too boldly sketched nor too highly co- 
loured. Commerce of such vast extent, and such infinite import- 
ance in its effects on the condition of the people, by whom its com- 
ponent commodities are produced, as well as on the comfort of those 
by whom they are consumed, exhibiting in its earliest stages so 
many of the indications of matured and permanent prosperity, is ob- 
viously well deserving of every encouragement which sound policy 
may sanction, and legislative wisdom approve. Unlike many other 
vents for the products of our industry, the demand for British goods 
in India is not the spurious offspring of enormous loans,* antici- 
pating the means of the consumers, and cramping their future ener- 
gies, by the embarrassment of a mortgage never to be redeemed, but 
the result of a growing and increasing want, evinced by a series of 
honest transactions, in every one of which a fair equivalent has been 
given and received. It might reasonably be imagined that a people, 
among whom the staple commodities of a country, differing in so 
many particulars from their own, could meet, on their first intro- 
duction, with a demand so ready and extensive, must, though not 





* The following is a statement of loans, by means of which our exports 
tu the various countries of South America, to a great extent, were pur- 
chased, from 1822 to 1824: 

Colombia _. Buenos Ayres .,.£1,000,000 
Mexico 3,200,000 
Brazil 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 19. 
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cultivated by all the arts of civilised existence, at least set a due 
value on the ordinary accommodations of life, and be far removed 
from that barbarous insensibility to comfort and convenience on 
which the servants of the Company are, on all fit occasions, in- 
structed todilate. Yet, fallacious as the arguments by which it has 
been attempted to damp the expectations of British enterprise in the 
markets of India, have already been proved to be, unfortunately there 
is abundant reason to believe that part of the premises on which they 
rested, were sufficiently correct. The opportunities which the last 
15 years have afforded for estimating the future prospects of the 
Indian trade, have proved to those most interested in it, that how- 
ever wide of reality, the account furnished by the monopolists, of the 
disposition of the Natives to consume articles of European manu- 
facture, the gauge of their ability to pay for them had been taken 
with a tolerable approximation to precision. The state of utter 
exhaustion to which the drain of the Company's investments had 
heretofore reduced the once opulent province of Bengal, and the con- 
sequent emaciation which the extortions of their fiscal system were 
so well calculated to perpetuate, inust indeed have furnished ample 
grounds for distrusting the success of the earlier speculations. 
Great as the consumption has been, and regular as the demand con- 
tinues, when we reflect that the people to whose markets we have 
been admitted, amount to a hundred millions, and that the chief 
articles of our export are clothing, utensils, tools, with which, either 
of home or foreign manufacture, no state of society, removed one 
degree above absolute barbarism, can dispense, the wonder is not 
that we have already done so much, but that we have not performed 
infinitely more. The absence of all religious or customary objec- 
tion on the part of the Natives to the use of foreign goods, their 
willingness to adopt the contrivances of superior ingenuity, and 
their taste for the comforts and accommodations of life, being already 
sufficiently established, we are naturally led to the consideration of 
the circumstances by which dispositions so favourable are counter- 
acted and impeded, and the full development of which we have 
reason to believe the trade susceptible, not more speedily attained. 
The truth is, that the demand for Indian goods in England is by 
mO,means commensurate with the reciprocal wants of India. 
Half a century ago, it was an unquestioned axiom at the 
India House, and an admission in all discussions on Indian 
affairs, that whatever changes might be introduced in the com- 
mercial economy of the Company, or whatever abatement might take 
place in their exclusive privileges, India must always be an 
exporting country, to be reimbursed in importations of gold and 
silver by its European correspondents. On this theory, deemed-too 
clear for doubt, too elementary for discussion, the wholé system of 
Indian legislation, previous to the year 1813, was formed, Those 
who presumed to quéstion its correctness, were told that the history 
of Indian commerce was one uniform unvarying illustration of the 
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ion, tat the productions of that country might be the 
subject of purchase, but not of exchange. In the infancy of the 
Company's trade, the precious metals were almost the only instru- 
ments of barter ; and among the various phantoms by which they 
so long contrived to baffle the competition of the free traders,—a 
drain of the symbols of value was one of the most prominent pre- 
dictions. Amidst the obscurity in which the Asiatic commerce of 
India, during the earlier part of the last century, is involved, and 
the uncertainty of the accounts which we have of its nature and 
extent, it is not easy to determine with confidence, whether the des 
lusion thus sanctioned and propagated by the Company was the 
result of actual ignorance, or the studied design of purblind policy. 
To suppose that any country, no matter how favourable its climate, 
or extensive its physical resources, should, century after century, 
(for this was the theory,) export the productions of its industry, 
receiving nothing in return but bags of gold and silver to be 
hoarded in palaces and pagodas, is so utterly irreconcileable with 
the first principles of commercial economy, and betrays so de- 
plorable a deficiency of statistical information, that were it not for 
the apparent sincerity with which it was embraced, assent to an 
error so flagrant exceeds credulity. Yet it was the received opinion, 
still to be traced in numberless reports and statements presented by 
the Company to Parliament, that, with an insuperable antipathy te 
the consumption of foreign commodities, and a positive prohibition 
on their importation, India had for centuries supplied all the marts 
of Asia with its unrivalled productions ; that its stores were still 
unimpaired ; and that the only limit to its exports was in the re- 
stricted wants and abilities of their consumers. So long as the 
East India Company continued to maintain their original character 
of merchants, the effect of this error was simply to circumscribe 
their own transactions within a very limited sphere, and to dis- 
courage all attempts at introducing our home manufactures. 


On India, or to speak more accurately, on Bengal,—for our early 
relations with the Deccan and the Peninsula were casual and unim- 
portant,—its visible influence was confined to the immediate vicinity 
of the English factory, on the banks of the Hooghly ; the commer- 
cial circle was completed by an extensive interchange of the multi- 
farious commodities of provinces diversified by an endless variety 
of climate, soil, tillage, and manufacture, by innumerable transac- 
tions with all the countries which lie between the 40th of north and 
the 10th degree of south latitude, from Arabia to Japan; and the 
treasure which circulated from Calcutta through the Upper Pro- 
vinces of the Mogul dominions, giving life and energy to their 
internal industry, relieved the languor and exhaustion which fol- 
lowed the fall of the Imperial Court at Delhi, and the ravages. of 
the Mahrattas. But as soonas the simple mysteries of the counting- 
house gave way to diplomatic finesse, and the traffic commenced 
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in''seeptres and in thrones, when. English clerks were copverted 
into Residents, and Residents into Dewans of Princes, whom they 
clothed and stripped of the purple at their whim ; when rapacious 
usurers took whole kingdoms into pawn, leaving the sovereigns 
whom they defrauded. to choose between their tender mercies and 
the ferocious justice of a licentious soldiery ; the mistakes of the 
‘merchants trading to the East’ were felt in every fibre of Native 
industry, in the decay of trade and manufacture, the slovenly irregu- 
larity of husbandry, the waste and desolation of the country, the 
ruin and beggary of the people. The acquisition of the Dewanny 
of Bengal, and the administration of its territorial revenue, had 
placed at the disposal of the Company’s servants a power which 
they knew not how to exercise, and which they had every tempta- 
tion to abuse. Accustomed as they had been to receive gold and 
silver from Europe for the purchase of their investments, they had 
unexpectedly discovered a mode of provision which alone relieved 
the difficulties and dazzled the avarice of their employers, who 
could not, or would not, recognise the spoil and plunder of their 
new dominions in a costly export, with which, through the medium 
of .a fair commerce of exchange, London had been long fami- 
liarized, aud Genoa, Venice, Lisbon, and Amsterdam, successively 
excited the envy of the world. 


But while England gazed with astonishment and admiration at the 
prodigious riches thus annually poured into her lap, the blighted in- 
‘dustry of Bengal drooped and perished. It was not the mere ab- 
straction of its produce which precipitated the ruin of that country 
‘and the confusion of the Company's affairs ; for had that iniquitous 
‘scheme of spoliation been conducted with ordinary sagacity, the last 
extremity might have been long delayed by the natural energies of 
the people acting on the abundant resources of the country. 


It was the mode, the reckless extravagance of the system, which, 
not content with gathering harvests it had not sown, scattered and 
‘dissipated the seed. For as svon as the Dewan of the province, at 
“once minister of the Prince and agent of the Company, brought the 
land-revenue to the market in his double capacity of magistrate and 
merchant, a prodigious rise of prices consequent on the sudden diver- 
sion of so much money into a new channel, refuted the estimates of 
“the factory, and the Company’s brokers wereperplexed by the compe- 
“tition of their fellow-servants, under the protection of the Dustuck, 
and of the Native Delals. In this emergency, it should be stated 
to the credit of the Directors in England, that their first scheme of 
reform was founded on an enlarged view of the welfare of their 

“subjects. Finding their trading capital employed against them- 
“selves and against the Natives, they came, in 1773, to the resolu- 
“tion of emancipating commerce from restraint, and gave up all use 
of power and influence in the purchase of the two great articles of 
their investment, silk and piece-goods. They published an order 
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in all the principal marts of Bengal, by which their servants were 
directed to purchase those articles at an equal and public market price 
from the Native merchants. The fraud, however, and dishonesty 
of their own servants, soon frustrated this plan of benevolent im- 
provement. ‘The abuses which the above order was intended to 
correct, had grown inveterate by many years of criminal indulgence ; 
the profit resulting from them was too great to be relinquished on 
the mere suggestion of distant and impotent authority; and the 
Presidency encouraged the disregard of superior orders, by the evi- 
dent reluctance of their execution. Baffled by this general con- 
spiracy of those from whom they were entitled to expect support, 
the Directors were forced by urgent necessities at home, and by the 
contumacy of their servants in India, to abandon, in mere self-de- 
fence, the equitable policy of commercial freedom, and revert to the 
old system of preference and pre-emption. They declare that, ‘ un- 
willing as we are to return to the former coercive system of pro- 
viding an investment, or to abridge that freedom of commerce which 
has been so lately established in Bengal, yet, at the same time, 
finding it our indispensable duty to strike at the root of an evil 
which has been so severely felt by the Company, and which can no 
longer be supported, we hereby direct that all persons whatever, 
in the Company’s service or under our protection, be absolutely pro- 
hibited, by public advertisement, from trading in any of those articles 
which compose our investment, directly or indirectly, except on ac- 
count of, and for the East India Company, until our investment is 
completed.’"* It were needless to explain, in lengthened detail, the 
operations of this compendious scheme for checking the industry 
and squandering the resources of a flourishing country. It will be 
sufficient to state concisely the succession of injurious measures 
by which the manufacturers of Bengal were ruined, and the peasantry 
reduced to beggary. 1. For many consecutive years a great export 
of Indian merchandise was brought to Europe, for which no equi- 
valent in money or in goods returned. 2. To preserve the outward 
appearance of a fair transaction, the land-revenue was employed in 
the purchase of this investment. 3. Opium, saltpetre, and salt 
were monoplised, in order to increase the funds applicable to this 
object. 4. The filatures of silk were seized by the Company; and 
to ingratiate themselves with the weavers of Spitalfields, the Indian 
manufacturers were compelled by express orders from England to 
employ their capital in the production of the raw material 5. The 
manufacturers of cotton piece-goods, for which the city and neigh- 
bourhood of Dacca were once celebrated, and which had long been 
esteemed in all the markets of the world, were reduced into subjee- 
tion by compulsory advances of money, the repayment of which 
was enforced by the arbitrary violence of extents. 


The obvious effects of this convulsive struggle of bankrupt power 
to preserve the temporary appearances of credit and prosperity, was 





* Report of a Committee on the Affairs of India, 1783. 
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to produce a change in the condition of India, more rapid and exten- 
sive than is recorded im. the history of any other country in the 
world. To the cheerful hum of manufacturing industry, which once 
resounded through cities long famed for their magnificence and 
wealth,—to the busy traffic by which the merchants of all Asia were 
attracted to the fairs and markets of Bengal,—to that wholesome 
division of labour, by which all the articles of manufacturing and 
agricultural produce were rapidly advancing to a state of unrivalled 
perfection,—a dull uniform inactivity succeeded, pervading the whole 
extent of those once flourishing regions; thousands of skilful 
artisans were driven by the cravings of hunger to the fields, and the 
same hands which tilled the plantations of opium, mulberry, and 
indigo, wove the cotton rag which covered the wretched cultivator's 
loins. Instead of an annual export of those fabrics for which India 
‘was once celebrated above all the nations of the earth, and which 
were so long the object of jealously in London, Manchester, Nor- 
wich, and Glasgow, the home-bound Indiaman is, for the most part, 
freighted with cargues of raw agricultural produce, sugar, cotton, 
silk, rice, &c., exchanged in India for the very same manufactutes 
which Europe furmerly received from her. Had this revolution 
taken place in the ordinary course of commercial competition, or had 
the laws by which our intercourse with India is regulated, been 
framed on a principle of considerate liberality, perhaps no state of 
things could be more advantageous, either to the superior or the de- 
pendent country. Blessed with an exuberant fertility of soil, to 
which almost all the productions of the tropics are indigenous, if 
the resources of India were fairly developed, England, by the pre- 
ference which dominion confers, might, without violating the prin- 
ciples of commercial freedom, become once more the emporium of 
the world. The regular activity which the boundless consumption 
of India, if relieved from the monopoly by which it,is now oppressed, 
would diffuse in our manufacturing districts, might free us from the 
recurrence of those dreadful storms of distress in which exterior com- 
fort and respectability are now periodically wrecked. India would be 
repaid in the circulation of capital, the enjoyment of the arts of life, 
and the consolations of religion; all of which inestimable blessings 
are now sacrificed to the churlish illiberality of a mean and mercenary 
monopoly. 

In estimating the real value of our connection with India, beyond 
all doubt, the primary and most important consideration is the state 
of theimport trade. Itmust beobvious to the most superficial inquirer, 
that the sale of our manufactures in India, must, to a great extent, be 

lated by the amount of our own consumption of Indian produce. 
The laws, therefore, by which improvements, whether in the growth 
or preparation of the articles which we import, are delayed or prevent- 
ed, may justly be considered an object of public concern. There is, in 
fact, no class of men engaged in trade, whether merchants, manu- 
facturers, or artisans, who have not a deep and serious interest in the 
full development of our resources in the East. Looking at the 
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prohibitory policy of the Continental States, and the system of re- 
taliation which America, though late, has deliberately adopted, there 
is no other point to which the mind can turn with satisfaction, or 
rest with any prospect of probable compensation. 


Before we proceed to lay before our readers a simple detail of 
facts relative to this important subject, we beg of them to remember, 
that if, in our previous remarks, we have spoken in disparagement 
of the present ability of India to repay us, in her own productions, 
for our supplies of manufactured goods, we have done so merely in 
the spirit of comparison between the actual and possible extension 
of the import trade. Thwarted, impeded, deteriorated, as they are, 
by the unworthy system of excluding British capital, British in- 
dustry, and British ingénuity from India, as well as by the disgrace- 
ful preference shown to the produce of less deserving colonies, we 
shall still find that the chief articles of Indian export * are in con- 
stant and regular demand, and that as materials on which our 
own industry and that of foreigners is employed, or as luxuries in 





* The following are extracted at random, from a printed price- 
a ay as being common and constant articles of import by private 
traders : 


Pepper, Black. 
Sumatra. 
—— White. 
Saltpetre. 
Rice, Bengal, Patna. 
—— Patchery. 
Camphor. 
Cardemoms, Malabar. 
Ceylon. 
Cassia, Lignea. 
Buds. 


Catechu, or Terra Japonica. 


China Root. 
Cinnabar or Vermilion. 
Cinnamon. 
Cloves, Amboyna. 
Bourbon. 
Cochineal. 
Coculus Indicus. 
Colomba Root. 
Cotton Wool. 
Coffee. 
Cubebs. 
Dragon’s Blood. 
Elephant’s Teeth. 
Galanga Root. 
Galls. 
Ginger. 
Gum Ammoniac. 
—— Animi. 


Gum Arabic. 

— Assafeetida. 

—— Benjamin. 

—— Gamboge. 
Kino. 

—— Myrrh. 

—— Olibanum. 

Indigo. 

Lac Dye. 

Lac Lake. 

Rice, Moongy. 

Aloes, Cape. 

Hepatic. 

Anise-seeds, Star. 

Bee’s wax. 

Borax, India. 

Mace. 

Mother-of-pearl shells. 

Munjut. 

Musk, China. 

Nutmegs. 

Oil Cajaputa. 

— Cassia. 

— Castor. 

— Cinnanion. 

— Cloves. 

— Cocoa-nut. 

— Mace. 

Rhubarb. 

Safflower. 
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which superfluous wealth is dispensed, on their preparation, carria 

and sale, immense multitudes are dependent. 

The annexed is a Statement of the Total Official Value of the Imports 
into the United Kingdom, from the East Indies and China, together with 
the Mauritius. 





Years, | East IndiaCom- | private Trade. Total. 
pany’s Trade. 


1814 | £3,986,523 | £2,311,863 |£6,298,386 | 
1815 3,948,794 4,089,942 | 8,038,736 
1816 4,591,172 3,719,525 | 8,310,697 
1817 4,094,225 3,593,053 | 7,687,278 
1818 2,944,626 4,393,063 | 7,337,698 
1819 3,244,431 4,293,132 | 7,537,563 
1820 3,907,789 3,654,858 | 7,562,647 
1821 3,892,805 2,340,766 | 6,233,571 
1922 3,160,742 1,945,658 | 5,106,400 
1823 3,636,196 3,282,344 | 6,918,540 
1824 3,618,425 3,693,930 | 7,312,355 
1825 3,469,433 3,112,625 | 6,582,058 
1826 3,696,960 4,305,878 | 8,002,$38 








13)48,192,121 |13)44,736,637 | 92,928,758 
Average |—— 
per ann. 3,707,086 3,441,280 























The first column of the above statement of the official value of 
the imports into the United Kingdom, is manifestly intended for 
concealment. For what possible purpose but to mystify and mis- 
lead, dues the Honourable Company persevere in confounding their 
trade to China with that to India, in which they are met with the 
active competition of the free traders? Let it be remembered, that 
among the imports, for the value of which the Company take credit 
in this account, all the tea consumed in Great Britain is included. 
Of this not one pound is imported by free merchants ; their trade 
with China is as distinct from their relations with India, as our trade 
with Portugal is from our trade with France ; but the Honourable 
Company are chartered as merchants trading to the East, and therefore 
they must appear to trade whether they do so or not. For the last 
fifty years they have had no real commerce with India ; with China 
they do carry on commerce on principles the most illiberal and un- 
just to others, though sufficiently profitable to themselves ; and the 





Sago, Malacca. Tamarinds, Java. 
Sal Ammoniac. Tin, Banca. 
Senna. Tortoise-shell. 
Seed Lac. Turmeric, China. 
Shell Lac. ———. Java. 
Stick Lac, Siam. ——— Bengal. 
Sugar. Wood, Ebony. 

+ § Japan. 
Silk, raw and waste. Saunders. 
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items of this trade they have hitherto endeavoured to set off against: 
the prosperous account of the free traders. 


It is not, however, so much from the quantity as from the nature 
and quality of the imports from India, that instruction is to be 
derived. It would be an endless task to enter into a minute examina-: 
tion of the effects produced by the present system of exclusion on 
each particular article of Indian export, but some of them deserve a 
separate notice ; and preparatory to the remarks which we have to 
make upon this subject, we request the attention of the reader to the’ 
subjoined statement of the relative value of the produce of India, as 
compared with that of other parts of the world : 





ARTICLES, 


West India 
& | Sugar Islands. 
United States. 
Brazil 
Egypt. 
China 
Manilla. 
Spanish Main. 
St. Domingo. 
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‘lhe first commodity specified in the above extract, to which we 
beg to refer, is Indigo. In the management of this dye, the East 
India Company does not much interfere. The cultivation of the in- 
digofera, from which it is extracted, demands only a small invest- 
ment of capital: though precarious, it is subject to no overwhelming 
or ruinous risk, requires but little superintendance, is not burthened 
by heavy duties or imposts, aud receives, in a degree, the benefit of 
European skill and capital. The indigofera is indigenous in India, 
whence it was transplanted to America, and there, under superior 
management and skill, it speedily excelled the produce of its native 
soil. Europeans, induced by the consideration of the trifling hazard, 
to which their fortunes would be exposed in the growth and manu- 
facture of an article requiring so small an outlay, commenced its 
cultivation about 40 years ago. There are now in Bengal 309 ma- 
nufactories of indigo for exportation, of which 37 only are conducted 
by Natives.* The average quantity produced in Bengal is 8,000,000 
pounds. In 1786, the import of it into this country was 245,000 lbs. ; 
in 1896, it was 7,673,710 lbs. Four-fifths of the consumption. of 





* See ‘ Free Trade and Colonisution of India,’ p. 8. 
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Europe, Asia, and America, are supplied from India ; and all Ben- 
gal indigo is better than all Spanish American indigo by 12 per cent. 
The-superiority of the Bengal indigo is so universally acknowledged, 
that it forces itself into countries where fiscal systems of most rigid 
prohibition prevail ; and Monsieur Rodet, the intelligent author of 
the ‘ Traité du Commerce Extérieur, tells us, that though this article 
is charged at Calcutta, on exportation, with a duty of 10 sicca rm- 
pees per maund, yet the manufacturers of France annually consume 
6000 chests, in preference to any which can be obtained elsewhere.* 


‘ There is perhaps,’ says Burke, ‘in his account of the European 
settlements in America, ‘no branch of manufacture in which so 
large profits may be made upon so moderate a fund as that of in- 
digo ; and there is no country in which this manufacture can be 
carried on to such advantage as in Carolina, where the climate is 
healthy, provisions plentiful and cheap, and every thing necessary 
for that business, to be had with the greatest ease. 

* To do justice to the Carolinians, they have not neglected these 
advantages ; and if they continue to improve them with the same 
spirit in which they have begun, and attend diligently to the quality 
of their goods, they must naturally and necessarily come to supply 
the whole consumption of the world with this commodity, and con- 
sequently make their country the richest, as it is the pleasantest and 
most fertile part, of the British dominions.’ 

The simple introduction of European management into India, 
has refuted the speculations of Mr. Burke; and M. Rodct tells us, 
that, of 777,627 kilogrames of indigo, the average quantity imported 
into France during the four years ending in 1823, were— 

Superfine indigo of Bengal 
Ditto do. 
Ordinary do. 
Madras and Coromandel 
Guatamala 


777,627 

Of the consumption of France, therefore, seven-eighths are the pro- 
duction of our Indian possessions, imported either direct from Calcutta 
and Madras, or purchased at the sales in London. When we have 
added the assurance of the able author of free trade and colonisation 
in India, that a property worth 2,000,000/. sterling per annum, has 
beén created by the skill, capital, and enterprise of British-born sub- 
jects living in India on sufferance, we have completed the picture 
of the trade in indigo. 

The next article to which we beg to advert, is that of Cotton 
Wool. It constitutes one of the chief items of our India import ; 
and on its importance to our manufactures, it is unnecessary 
to dwell. Our.readers will remember that we took occasion, in 
a recent number of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ to controvert an 





* Traité du Commerce Extérieur, p. 143. Paris (1825). 
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opinion lately declared by Mr. Huskisson, that the injury inflicted 
on us by the new American tariff, might be avenged and compen- 
sated by the exclusive use of the cotton, rice, and tobacco, of our East 
India possessions. We then said, that if that scheme of puerile reta- 
liation were adopted, the immediate deterioration of our cotton goods 
would cause us to repent of the foolish experiment. On reference: 
to the London price-current of the 28th of October, we find that 
the best East India cottons, whether Bengal, Madras or Surat, are 
inferior in value to the worst that are brought from any other 
country ; they are of little more than half the value of the cotton of 
Berbice, 50 per cent. inferior to that of the Spanish Main, 100 per cent. 
to that of Egypt and Pernambucco. But the most instructive com- 
parison is with Bourbon, the cotton of which small, insignificant, 
and comparatively barren island, is full 120 per cent. superior to 
that grown in the most fertile districts of the most fertile country 
in the world! On this head, we cannot do better than avail our= 
selves of the assistance of a writer whose accuracy and means of 
information are unquestionable, and who has the happy facility of 
compressing his facts and arguments into a smaller space than any 
other author with whom we are acquainted. 


‘In 1814, the quantity of cotton wool imported into Great Britain 
from India, was 2,850,318 Ibs. ; in 1818 it rose to 67,456,411 Ibs. ;. 
but afterwards fell off greatly from this amount, and, in 1826, 
was only 21,187,900 Ibs. The cause of this is obvious enough ; the 
rude produce of unassisted Native industry is wholly incapable of 
competing with the improved produce of European industry in the 
different colonies in America. To what is this inferiority to be at- 
tributed, but to this ?—that the skill of Europeans is directed to the 
culture and preparation of all these varieties, while the East India 
cotton is left to the rude and slovenly industry of the Native in- 
habitants ; in fact, no attempt whatever has been made to improve 
the produce of India. It is grown, prepared and brought to market 
just as it was three hundred years ago, and in all likelihood three 
thousand. The soil and climate of India must not be blamed for 
this; they are equal in capability to those of any other portion of the 
tropical world, and superior to the greatest number. Cotton is not 
an article of difficult production, or one requiring a capricious se- 
lection of soil and climate ; a moderate share of skilful culture is 
sufficient to bring it to perfection in any soil of competent fertility 
and suitableness, in North and South America, in Africa, and in 
Asia, from the equator to the 30th degree of latitude, on both sides. 
of it, and in longitude from the Philippine Islands on the one side, 
round to the Mauritius on the other. Why, it may be asked, do 
not British-born subjects engage in the culture of cotton in the same 
manner in which they engage in the culture and manufacture of 
indigo ? The answer is easy. 

‘The quantity of British capital which is allowed under existing 
regulations to benefit the agriculture of India, is comparatively 
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trifling, and it is more advantageously employed in producing indigo 
than in improving cotton : a few hundred acres of land are sufficient 
to invest a large capital in indigo, and a very small number of Eu- 
ropeans is sufficient for superintendance. Thousands of acres would 
not be sufficient for the same investment of cotton ; from the small 
number of Europeans, there could be no adequate superintendance 
over so wide an extent of country, and there could be no security 
against depredation in a commodity far more liable to it than the 
other. Moreover, to improve the cotton of India, the present an- 
nual and coarse varieties must be supplanted by perennial and finer 
ones,—a circumstance which would occasion a complete revolution 
in this branch of husbandry, a revolution which could only be ef- 
fected by European proprietors or their tenants ; besides all this, the 
introduction of expensive machinery both for cleaning and packing 
would be necessary. What European in his senses, holding land 
ata high rent from a Native proprietor, from year to year, in a country 
where no civil suit is brought to trial under three years from its 
institution, and often not under seven, and where by law he may be 
removed from his property for ever with or without offence, would 
enter upon so precarious a speculation ?’* 


This is the present state of the culture of a commodity in India, 
which, we were told by the late Colonial Minister, was to supersede 
the produce of Georgia and New Orleans. A similar good-fortune 
was foretold for Indian tobacco and Indian rice : the former of which, 
destined to drive that of Virginia, Maryland, and Cuba from the 
market, is now at 2d. per Ib. ; the latter full 50 per cent inferior to 
‘the rice of Carolina. When we consider that the first step in the 
improvement of these articles cannot be taken until the year 1833, 
perhaps the ostentatious menace of prohibition, into which Mr. Hus- 
kisson was inadvertently betrayed, will be considered a little prema- 
ture; and we make no doubt, that the manufacturers of Manchester 
and Glasgow, as well as the slaves of snuff and cigars, will think it 
better to coax than to irritate their American purveyors. 


In, describing the process by which the province of Bengal was 
laid waste, we dwelt at some length on the interference of the Com- 
pany in the culture and manufacture of Silk. Our readers may 
probably have imagined that it was somewhat disingenuous to re- 
late this antiquated wrong in the tone and manner of present com- 
plaint. But what must they think of the system of the Honourable 
Company, when they are told that the acts which, in 1783, were de- 
nounced by a Committee of the House of Commons as the fruit of 
boundless avarice and rapacity, have, by mere negligence, to use the 
mildest term, been allowed to continue until now ? 

The whole of the silk filatures are still in the hands of the Com- 
pany ; the monopoly regulations enacted in 1793 were in force until 
the month of July last, when, urged by the repeated remonstrances 





* See ‘ Free Trade and Colonisation of India.’ 
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of the merchants engaged in the East India Trade, the Board of 
Control compelled the Directors to send out orders to modify them. 
‘They claim,’ says the author of ‘ Free Trade and Colonisation,’ ‘a 
right of levying extents as exercised by the Crown in revenue cases 
in this country! By advances to the peasantry in the silk districts, 
and making them their debtors, they had, in reality, rendered the 
cultivators and manufacturers completely subservient to them ; 
reduced them, in short, to a condition worse than that of Russian 
serfs or villains. Owing to this state of things, and the prohibition 
on the part of Europeans to hold lands, every attempt made by 
private individuals to invest their capital in the manufacture of silk 
ends in ruin, and the virtual monopoly in favour of the Company 
has beeen established, to which we have alluded. The increased 
quantity of imports during the last six years has arisen chiefly out 
of indirect importations from China by private individuals, conse- 
quent upon the just and politic improvements made in the silk trade 
in this country. In the year 1826, there is an increase beyond 
1814 of no less than 673,747 lbs.,a large portion of which is China 
silk imported from Singapore.’ 

We now come to an article more important, perhaps, than any 
which we have hitherto considered—Sugar, the great staple of the 
tropical world. The discriminating duty by which the Legislature, 
in defiance of every principle of justice and policy, has granted a 
preference to the produce of the West Indies, were, of itself, suffi- 
cient discouragement to its cultivation in India. There, however, 
the sugar cane is indigenous ; and we have the authority of Bishop 
Heber, that, in the whole range of country, from Dacca to Delhi, 
and thence through the greater part of Rajpootana and Malwah, 
the raising of sugar is as usual a part of husbandry as turnips or 
potatoes in England.* 

The quantity of sugar imported into Great Britain from the East 
Indies, in 1814, was only 43,789 cwt.; but, in 1826, it was 342,853 
ewt.; of this prodigious increase, 196,245 cwt. is the produce of 
the Mauritius, from which petty and comparatively sterile island we 
receive more sugar than from the whole of British India, with its 
area of 600,000 square miles, and its population of a hundred 
millions! In 1823, the duties on Mauritius sugars were equalized 
with those on the produce of the West Indies; but, as the great 
increase had taken place before that time, viz., in 1820, it cannot 
fairly be ascribed to that assimilation. ‘ A new soil, unexhausted 
by the bad husbandry inseparable from the exclusive cultivation of 
sugar, the labour of cheap slaves, the introduction of European 
machinery, and the superintendance of European resident pro- 
prietors, are the true causes. The Mauritius sugar was, at first, of 
a very inferior quality, and a great deal of it is so still. 


‘ The best is now superior to the best Bengal sugar, the only de- 





* Bishop Heber’s Journal, vol. ii. 
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scription which can be imported into this country ‘by about 54 
per cent. 

‘During the last eight years, there have been sent to the islands 
of Bourbon and Mauritius, but chiefly to the latter, by a single 
iron-founder, Mr. William Fawcett of Liverpool, no less than 200 
sugar-mills, the greater number of them with steam-engines at- 
tached. To the territories of the East India Company not one has 
‘been sent—no such improvements are introduced there! Here the 
sugar-cane continues to be grown by the same rude husbandry, and 
sugar manufactured by the same miserable processes as, in all hu- 
man probability, three thousand years ago. The land belongs, ex- 
clusively, to the Natives. European skill and capital are carefully 
and systematically excluded ; and as long as this impolitic and ab- 
surd restraint continues, the sugars of India will be inferior, and 
will be costly ; and it is even doubtful whether, if India enjoyed the 
monopoly which is now employed against it, it would be capable, with 
all its advantages of soil, climate, extent, and free labour, of com- 
peting with the British West Indies. Unquestionably it would not 
with those portions of tropical America possessed of a soil and cli- 
mate equal to its own. 

‘Again: As, in the case of cotton, it may be asked, why Euro- 
pean skill is not at present applied to the production of sugar as it 
is to that of indigo? ‘The reason is very obvious: more skill and 
more capital are required in the one pursuit than in the other ; the 
culture of the indigo plant is simple, and the returns rapid ; that of 
the sugar-cane complex and tedious. An indigo crop is reaped in 
three months from the time of sowing; a crop of sugar-cane is 
liable to a depredation in an open, unfenced, and unprotected coun- 
try ; one of indigo to hardly any at all. Indigo works, capable of 
producing yearly 10,0001. worth of the dye, may be constructed for 
about 700/. Sugar works capable of yielding a produce of equal value, 
would require an investment of capital to the amount of 24,0001. 
Who would invest such a capital in a country where he can neither 
buy nor sell land, nor receive security upon it ; where the judge 
and the magistrate are hostile, because labouring under the usual 
prejudices and delusion of their caste, and where the administration 
of justice is in such a state that the appéal to it is nearly hopeless ?’* 

We have thus, with the assistance of the able author, to whom we 
owe so much acknowledgment, and whose short pithy essay we 
earnestly recommend to our readers, placed before them the dis- 
advantages under which the productions of Indian labour in com- 
petition with those of the western hemisphere, and some parts of 
Africa and Europe. The details into which we have gone respect- 
ing the principal articles of Indian export, might be usefully ex- 
tended to the inferior commodities, of which a list has been already 
given. Sufficient however, has, we trust, been done to direct the 





* See ‘ Free Trade and Colonisation of India,’ p. 14. 
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inquiries of those who are interested in the permanent prosperity of 
trade, to the growing importance of our connection with India. 
How can we expect any considerable increase of our own export 
trade to that country, if we cramp and fetter its internal energies by 
laws, which deteriorate and spoil the only commodities which it 
can give usin return? There is no branch of domestic industry 
which does not suffer from this short-sighted system, of preferences, 
pre-emptions, protecting duties, monopolies, and exclusion. The 
weavers of Spitalfields, the cotton-spinners of Manchester, the ma- 
nufacturers of cloths at Leeds, and of shawls at Norwich, the 
people of Birmingham and of Sheffield, the shipowners and ship- 
builders of London, the innumerable intermediate agents, mer- 
chants, brokers, factors, shop-keepers, and others, by whose in- 
strumentality the productions of the East would be distributed to 
the community, have all a deep and serious interest, in the applica- 
tion to our trade with Asia, of the sound principles of commercial 
freedom. To the people at large, the increase of the accommoda+ 
tions of life, which would immediately follow the adoption of a liberal 
policy in this respect, independently of all considerations of justice 
and humanity, is abundant incentive to active and earnest exertion, 
Men whose conduct is actuated by the higher motives of enlarged 
benevolence, here surely have glorious opportunities of indulgence. 
To a heart really warmed by the suggestions of disinterested phi- 
lanthropy, no prospect can be more consolatory or encouraging, 
than that of civilising, improving, and, by the bland allurements of 
the arts of peace, converting a hundred millions of fellow-creatures, 
sunk in the lowest abyss of ignorance, misery, and vice, to a just 
appreciation of the comforts and decencies of life, and a due sense of 
the dignity of their own nature. 


The enthusiasts and the zealots may rave and dogmatise as they 
list ; experience has proved to the satisfaction of all reasonable men, 
that the only mode of extirpating the degrading superstitions by 
which the minds of the Hindoos are enslaved, is to bring them into 
a close and intimate relation with ourselves, not by the intemperate 
importunity of studied and advertised instruction, nor by the cold 
solemnity of the dull durbar, but by that gradual interchange of 
good offices and unrestrained communication of ideas, which imper- 
ceptibly, but certainly, takes place in the ordinary business of life. 


When interest, and liberality, and expedience, and justice, and 
policy, and religion, combine, is it possible that the merchants, the 
moralists, the statesmen, the priesthood of England, can be deaf to 
the earnest appeal of India for justice? O for a Burke, to unfold 
the grievances of an. injured people, and to enlist all the best feel- 
ings of our nature in the cause! Little did that great man think, 
when wasting the remnant of a long life in the obscurities and in- 
tricacies of the Indian detail, that after his death, near half a cen- 
tury would elapse before the wrongs which roused his commisera- 
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tion to more than mortal eloquence, would be redressed. Pain- 
ful, indeed, to leave the high ground on which he would have 
rested this great question of policy and dominion, and to degrade it 
into a paltry calculation of commercial gain. But the commercial 
prospects of a country like England, and the prosperity of such a 
world as India, whether in a moral or a political point of view, are 
objects of the highest concern. They are not to be sacrificed to 
the improvident provisious of a charter, no matter by what solem- 
nities ratified and sealed. The renewal of this charter, or the abro- 
gation of the authority now exercised under it, must soon ‘become 
the subject of long and anxious debate. Never were more im- 
portant interests at stake ; never was opposition to a just and libe- 
ral system so completely organised ; on no subject of public discus- 
sion has ignorance so universally prevailed. For us, it shall be our 
endeavour to prepare those who are interested in the result, with a 
body of facts and arguments, which will enable them to see through 
the sophistries of the monopolists of Leadenhall-street ; being fully 
convinced that he who contributes, no matter in how trifling a de- 
gree, to the demolition of that stupendous fabric of injustice, im- 
policy, and imposture, the Commercial System of the East India 
Company, deserves well of his country, of India, and of mankind. 





To a Lapy’s Eves. 
...~+ * Oculi, quibus ignea cedunt 
Ovid, Epist, xx. 


Tue Heathen, in pursuit of heavenly light, 
At objects startles most that mostly shine, 

And, on the test of his astonish’d sight, 
Concludes the brightest to be most divine. 


Sol, with the splendour of his fiery beam, 
Claims many a Pagan as his devotee ; 

And nigbt-illuming Luna's milder gleam 
Is oft adored as a divinity. 


So with the twinkling stars. Ah! brilliant Twins 
Of light celestia] ! should it happen ere, 

That, to praise heaven or to repent his sins, 
Some Gentile, doubting whether to repair 


To Sun, or Moon, or Stars, should chance to stray 
Within the compass of your dazzling view— 
With what devotion would. he kneel, and say, 
* O eyes divinely bright !—I worship You ! 
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A Sxerca or tae Lire or Toussainr L'Ouverrure, Tar 
Hayrian Parrior. 


(From Original Materials.) 


* Nomen in exemplum serd servabimus duo.’ 
Milton ad Patrem. 


Ir there be any revolution within the last century, which origi- 
nated in motives, and which has been followed by consequences, 
that demand our most unqualified approbation, it is undoubtedly 
that of St. Domingo, ‘the first spot colonised by Europeans in 
the Western hemisphere.’ The history of this island, after its dis- 
covery by the Spaniards, and previously to its establishment as an 
independent state, exhibits a frightful tissue of sanguinary vicissi- 
tudes. The barbarous extirpation of its original inhabitants; the 
importation of Africans, forcibly and feloniously dragged from their 
native shores ; tlf€ oppression, and cruelty, and barbarous outrages 
endured by one generation after another of these wretched beings ; 
and the signal vengeance which was at length inflicted upon their 
fiendish persecutors, were not effected without measures at once 
terrible, revolting, and interesting. Since its original discovery 
in 1492, by the enterprising Columbus, its delightful valleys have 
been copiously watered with human blond, and its stupendous 
mountains have vuften echoed to the wild war-cry of the savage 
Indian, as well as ‘to the inspiriting shout of the ‘ white-skinned 
warrior.’ 

That there were some extraordinary characters, some high and 
presiding spirits, amidst all these scenes of carnage and desolation, 
is naturally to be expected. There were, indeed, several individuals, 
who, born and nurtured in obscurity, signalised themselves amidst 
all this turbulence, and who, rising from the very dregs of the 
negro population, most effectually refuted that absurd and wicked 
doctrine, which teaches us to look down upon the poor, persecuted, 
debased, and naked African, as a being incapable of possessing the 
most common attributes of humanity, and as a slave destined 
merely to till the ground, or to pamper the imaginary necessities 
and superfluous luxuries of an arbitrary master. ‘The revolution 
of St. Domingo,’ it has been well observed, ‘soon furnished 
ample proof, that among those whom European injustice had 
stizmatized as an inferior race of beings, and doomed to perpetual 
servitude, were heads endowed with legislative wisdom, hearts 
pregnant with heroic energies, and hands capable of wielding the 
sword of war, or swaying the rod of empire.’ 


Amongst the most eminent of these heroes, were Jean Traugois, 
Beasson, Boukmant, Rigand, Petion, and Christophe; but the 
most extraordinary, as well as most est mable of all, was Toussaint 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 19. 2E 
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L’Ouverture, who distinguished himself, within our own time, as 
the patriotic and disinterested defender of his suffering country. 
The life of this remarkable man presents so many striking traits of 
character, and these, too, of the highest and most interesting order, 
that our admiration is mingled with unbounded astonishment, when 
we consider the original humble situation of the individual by whom 
they were displayed. The eventful history of Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture is not that of a wild, sanguinary, untractable savage; the 
ferocious chieftain of a barbarous horde, whose prevailing virtues, 
heroic though they be, are nevertheless sullied with manifold 
brutalities ; but that of the virtuous, even-minded, high-souled 
patriot, whose consummate abilities, in the combined and multi- 
farious business of war and government, were only surpassed by 
his extreme humanity and innate goodness of heart. Let not the 
sensitive reader start at this. Toussaint was, indeed, a negro and 
a slave, but he was also a warrior and a hero—in every sense of 
the word—a hero! This we shall prove by presenting our readers 
with a plain unvarnished account of his extraordinary and eventful 
life. 

Before we do this, however, it will be necessary to take a cursory 
view of the transactions which drew. forth our hero from his 
previous obscurity, and placed him in a situation which he filled 
with so much honour to himself, and so much benefit to his 
country. 


Previously to the Haytian revolution, the French colonists, more 
especially the inhabitants of Cape Francois,* indulged themselves 
in all the extravagant luxuriant magnificence which wealth could 
procure. But they were not contented with merely rioting in unre- 
strained dissipation,—that did not produce sufficient excitement 
for their palled and polluted feelings; they filled up the defi- 
ciency by glutting themselves with that inordinate and wanton 
cruelty, which such excessive voluptuousness was so well calculated 
to engender. The poor miserable defenceless negroes experienced, 
to the full, the ill effects of this excess of refinement ; and the abo- 
minable tyranny exercised on the slaves at St. Domingo, by their 
inhuman masters, at length reached such a pitch of barbarity, that 
the negroes waited only for a favourable opportunity to inflict a 
summary, just, and bloody retribution. We have all heard, till our 
hearts have sickened at the tale, of the atrocious brutality into 
which this unhappy and persecuted race of beings have been so un- 
mercifully tortured. To the loss of country, of friends, of parents, 





* This is the present Cape Henry, and was, when in the possession of 
the French, the richest and most splendid town in the West Indies. 
It had a population of 60,000 souls, and was so celebrated for its magni- 
ficence, luxury, and dissipation, that it was called the ‘ Western Paris.’ 
In Rainsford’s ‘ History of St. Domingo,’ the readers will find a detailed 
account of this place. 
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and of children, were superadded, in frightful variety, the biting 
chains of slavery, the galling indignities of purse-proud despotism, 
and the torture of punishments too rigorous and severe even for 
the heroic, enduring, degraded African to bear unmoved : 


‘ I scarce can name the heavy grievances, 

The toils, the labours, weary drudgeries, 

Which were imposed; burdens more fit for beasts,— 
For senseless beasts to bear, than thinking men. 

Then if I told the bloody cruelties 

Which were inflicted for each slight offence,— 

Nay, sometimes in their proud, insulting sport, 

How, worse than dogs. they lash’d their fellow-creatures, 
Your heart would bleed for them.’—— 


And oh! amidst all this misery, how blessed a relief was death ; for 
it bore the sufferer to other and better climes, and shrouded in ob- 
livion the sense of all earthly sorrow. 


Under circumstances so aggravating as these, we must not be 
surprised that the sensitive African, rendered infinitely more suscep- 
tible of kindness and injury by the burning influence of a tropical 
sun, should turn agaiu in fury, and endeavour to avenge such in- 
human atrocities. Neither can we, in conscience, condemn the 
determination which influenced the conduct of individuals so rigo- 
rously persecuted and oppressed. Would any of us tolerate such 


persecution ? would we sit down in peace and quietness, and endure 
such intolerable tortures with patience and resignation ?—would we 


* Sneak in corners, whisper out our griefs, 

For fear our masters heard us? cringe and crouch 
Under the bloody whip like beaten curs, 

That lick their wounds, and know no other cure ?’ 


Assuredly not. ‘Then why should they? They were, like us, com- 
posed of flesh and blood, and, like us, were they endued with all 
the feelings of humanity. Who, then, that had such feelings, could 
patiently endure such unwarrantable despotism? The negroes did 
not merely assert a natural right of which they had been wrong- 
fully deprived, but a right which had been violated by the destruc- 
tion of all their dearest hopes, and with all the aggravated rancour 
-of elated pride and pampered luxury. 

Such was the state of affairs in the western colonies when the 
self-constituted National Assembly in France made their celebrated 
‘ Dec'aration of Rights,’ decreeing thereby, that ‘ all men are born 
free, and continue free and equalas to their rights.’ This decree soon 
became promulgated in the colonies ; and although, by a subse- 
-quent: edict, the National Assembly declared, ‘ that it never was 
the intention of that Assembly to comprehend the interior Govern- 
ment of the colonies in the constitution which they had framed for 
the mother country,’ yet the people of colour hailed this annun- 
ciation as an invitation to shake off the prejudices with which they 
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were regarded by the whites, and by means of which they were so 
despotically governed ; they considered it, also, as an especial hint 
for them to establish themselves upon the same footing with those 
who had hitherto so tenaciously arrogated to themselves an undis- 
puted superiority in all matters, both moral and political. This im- 
portant Revolution was commenced by the mulattoes, many of 
whom resided at Paris, and were, for the most part, men of pro- 
perty and intelligence. They connected themselves with a society 
which had been established for the purpose of effecting the aboli- 
tion of the odieus Slave Trade, and was known by the title of 
<*lAmie des Noirs.’ These individuals soon connected themselves 
with their friends and brethren in the colonies, and the whole body 
of mulattoes determined to claim the full benefit of the privileges 
which were enjoyed by the whites. Active measures were now 
set_on foot to obtain the desired objects, and, in little more than a 
year after their insurrection, it was obtained, and ratified by the fol- 
lowing decree of the National Assembly : ‘ Enacted, that the resi- 
dent people of colour, born of free parents, be entitled to, as of 
right, and be allowed, the enjoyment of all the privileges of French 
citizens, and, among others, to those of having votes in the election 
of representatives, and of being eligible to seats both in the paro- 
chial and Colonial Assemblies.’* ; 

This important concession not only destroyed the barrier which 
had hitherto separated the whites from the mulattoes, but it af- 
forded the whole negro population sufficient encouragement to 
claim an equal proportion of justice and liberty. It accelerated 
the arrival of a long-wished for opportunity ; and accordingly, on 
the 23d of August, 1791, just before day-break, an alarm was spread 
throughout Cape Francois, by the appalling report, that all the 
negro-slaves in the adjacent districts had revolted, and were carry- 
ing death and desolation over the neighbouring plantations. This 
direful intelligence came upon the terrified colonists like a thunder- 
bolt from heaven. They well knew how richly they deserved the 
severest retribution, and most painfully did they anticipate all the hor- 
ible cruelties that awaited them. ‘The rumour, at first vague and 
searcely credible, became fearfully confirmed by bands of frightened 
fugitives, who brought with them the dreadful tidings that the re- 
volt originated at a plantation only nine miles from the city, and 
that it was spreading like wild-fire over the country. ‘ Vengeance, 

withheld, went loose,’ the work of slaughter had begun, and 
several whites had already been n.assacred. 





'* This decree was materially influenced by the impetuosity of Robe- 
spierre. It was represented in the Assembly, that the disturbances at 
St: Domingo interfered too much with the great national cause ; and 
that it would be prejudicial to the Revolutionists to defend the Planters. 
« Then perish the Colonies |!’ exclaimed Robespierre, ‘ rather than sacri- 
fice one iota of our principles!’ The majority re-echoed the sentiment, 
and the decree was accordingly passed. 
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Confusion, consternation, and dismay now prevailed throughout 
Cape Francois, and the screams of the women and children running 
in their fear from door to door, together with the hurried prepara- 
tions for defence, which the people in their terror adopted, only 
added to the horror of this dreadful scene. 


* Men stood whispering men, 
As if revealing some potentous secret ; 
At every sound cried hist! and look suspiciously 
Upon each other.’ 
‘The forced unnatural quiet that spread o’er 
Those myriads of arm’d and hurried warriors, 
Presaged some earthly tempest, as the cloud, 
That, in its mute and ponderous blackness hangs 
Over our heads, a tumult in the skies.” 


The citizens took uparms ; and the General Assembly vested in 
the Governor, M. Blanchelande, the entire command of the National 
Guards: the women and children were sent on board the ships’ in 
the harbour, accompanied by the majority of the negroes in the 
town, under as strong an escort as the exigencies of the moment 
could afford. Still, however, there remained a large body of free mu- 
lattoes, whose situation became perilous ; for the lower orders of 
whites, considering the mulattoes as the authors of the rebellion, 
marked them for destruction ; and destroy dthey most undoubtedly 
would have been, had not the Governor and the Colonial Assembly 
taken them under their especial protection. In return for this, they 
offered to march against the rebels, leaving their wives and children 
as hostayes for their fidelity. Their offer was accepted, and they 
were enrolled in the militia. 


The tide of revolutionary fury rolled rapidly towards its height ; 
and the rebel negroes gained every day new accession to their 
strength. ‘The blacks, still smarting under the lash of their oppres- 
sors, were not very scrupulous as to the treatment of their vic- 
tims. They consequently inflicted upon their captives cru-lties, 
if not quite so horrible as those which were once exercised on them- 
selves, yet sufficiently severe to revenge, in some degree, their for- 
mer injuries. It is but right to mention, however, that the cruelties 
practised by the rebels were exercised only on the first bursting 
of their chains, when despair and fury alone influenced their actions. 
Notwithstanding the more elaborate, indiscriminate, and cold- 
blooded atrocities of the French, the Haytians soon began to dis- 
tinguish their enemies, and to show compassion upon the helpless 
women and children of the planters, whu fell into their hands. At 
the conclusion of the war, they evinced-much moderation, and 
suffered many of their enemies to embark on board the English 
squadron. 

Not so the French. They had not forgotten their ingenuity in 
inflicting torture, and they seemed, if possible, to have improved 
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upon their old accustomed method. They made a practice, when 
they captured a black officer, of nailing his epaulettes to his shoul- 
ders ; and after allowing these unfortunate men a sufficient time to 
suffer under their tortures, they put a period to their lives by nailing 
their caps to their heads! The private men were not deemed worthy 
of these distinctions, but were tortured to death in various other 
ways. The most common method was to boil them alive over a 
slow fire, or to burn them gradually by commencing ai their feet, 
and so burning upwards. In addition to these methods, whole 
ship-loads were taken outside thee harbour and cast into the sea ; 
and when they were not thus despatched by wholesale, four or five 
were sowed up in a large sack and thrown overboard. The demon 
of cruelty seemed to have instigated the French to the perpetration 
of every possible enormity. In this terrible war, human blood was 
poured forth in torrents. It was computed that within two months 
after the commencement of the revolt, upwards of two thousand 
white persons were massacred ; that one hundred and eighty sugar 
plantations, and nearly nine hundred coffee, cotton, and indigo 
estates were destroyed ; and twelve hundred families reduced from 
opulence to such a state of poverty and wretchedness, as to depend 
entirely for maintenance and clothing upon public and private charity. 
Of the insurgents, it was reckoned that upwards of ten thousand had 
perished by the sword and by famine; while some hundreds fell by 
the hand of the executioner. 


But let us turn from these sickening details of blood and slaughter, 
to mention a fact which is far more interesting than the narration of 
these sanguinary proceedings. When the revolt first broke out, nearly 
all the negroes within thirty miles of Cape Francois were immediately 
implicated in the rebellion. One of them, who had been a common 
slave on the plantation of a M. Baillon, formed the heroic resolution of 
saving his master and the family from the indiscriminate massacre 
which was about to ensue. ‘ Having no immediate means,’ says Mr. 
Edwards, ‘ of providing for their escape, he conducted them to an 
adjacent wood, after which he went and joined the revolters. The 
following night he found an opportunity of bringing them provisions 
from the rebel camp. ‘The second night he returned again with a 
further supply, but declared that it would be out of his power 
to give them any further assistance. After this, they saw nothing 
of the negro for three days ; but, at the end of that time, he came 
again, and directed the family how to make their way to a river 
which led to Fort Margot, assuring them that they would find a 
canoe on a part of the river which he described. They followed 
his directions ; found the canoe, and got safely into it, but were 
overset by the rapidity of the current, and, after a narrow escape, 
thought it best to return to their retreat in the woods. The negro, 
anxious for their safety, again found them out, and directed them to 
a broader part of the river, where, he assured them, he had provided 
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a boat, but said it was the last effort he could make to save them. 
They went accordingly, but not finding the boat, gave them- 
selves up for lost; when the faithful negro again appeared, like their 
guardian angel. He brought with him pigeons, poultry, and bread, 
and conducted the family, by slow marches in the night, along the 
banks of the river, until they were within sight of the wharf at Port 
Margot, where, telling them they were entirely out of danger, he 
took his leave for ever, and went to join the rebels. ‘The family was 
in the woods nineteen nights.’* This anecdote is interesting in two 
points of view : first, it exhibits a striking instance of self-devotion 
and gratitude in a negro ; and, secondly, it proves, most satisfactorily, 
that all the planters were not addicted to that inordinate and horrid 
cruelty which excited the slaves to rebel. It is chiefly’on this latter 
account that we have quoted it; for it affords us as much pleasure 
to notice the benevolence of the white man, as it does to narrate the 
heroism and grateful attachment of the slave. 

A revolt, commencing as this did with such hot and bitter hos- 
tility on both sides, was not likely to terminate either tamely or 
speedily. The advantages gained by the blacks, although at first 
comparatively unimportant, served to encourage them to attempt 
the achievement of loftier enterprises, and, under the able guidance 
of the rebel-chieftains, Jean Francois and Beasson, they soon suc- 
ceeded in taking possession of the capital of the colony, having pre- 
viously obtained from the French Commissioners the unconditional 
emancipation of all the slaves in the island. The capture of Cape 


Francois was attended with all the savage fury which might be 
expected from a body of negroes, over whom their leaders could 


exercise no possible control. A frightful butchery ensued, and this 
once flourishing and wealthy city was reduced to nearly one chaotic 
mass of burning ruins. More than two days were devoted by the 
blacks to the work of pillage and destruction— 

‘ Death and Desolation swam in blood 

Throughout the town, with nought to stop the flood 

But slaughter’d carcases.’ 
And they ceased to plunder and destroy—not because they were 
satiated with their slaughter, or because they were influenced by 
any ‘ compunctious visitings’ of mercy or remorse, but because they 
had actually carried their ravages to the very uttermost, and shed 
all the blood they could; they had, in fact, left no one unspared, 
who possessed any transferrable property, or who was remembered 
to have exercised more than an ordinary portion of oppression over 
his slaves, or even his servants. 

During these turbulent commotions, numerous emigrations took 

place from St. Domingo to the neighbuuring ‘islands, and not less 
than 10,000 individuals were supposed to have passed over to Ame- 





* Edwards’s ‘ History of the West Indies,’ chap. vi. p. 75. 
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rica. ‘The principal planters, however, fled to Great Britain—the 
usual asylum upon such occasions; and, after great perseverance, 
succeeded in procuring the aid of the British Government, by whom 
arrangements were made for taking possession of such parts of St. 
Domingo as were willing to place themselves under their protec- 
tion. The result of this unfortunate and unwise interference is well] 
known. After five years of disastrous warfare, during which period 
no less than seven new Commanders-in-chief were exported from 
England, the British troops were compelled to leave the country, and 
the Haytians found themselves in full possession of the most im- 
portant parts of the island, and on the high road to liberty and inde- 
pendence. They had fought the good fight with unshrinking valour, 
and had freed themselves from the trammels of the most ignomi- 
nious bondage. 


It was during these turbulent transactions that Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture emerged from obscurity, and entered upon the active arena 
of public life ; but he was not raised to dignity and power till 
this sanguinary contest had nearly ceased. ‘The events of his life, 
therefore, do not consist so much of warlike achievements and heroic 
deeds, as of the more interesting and less tumultuous occupations of 
a sage and a philanthropist ; at least, it is upon this latter point that 
we are inclined to dwell more minutely, because we would rather 
adduce proofs of mental or moral worth, than of mere brute or phy- 
sical strength. The tremendous tumult which threw his country 
into chaotic confusion, had, in a great measure, subsided before he 
became conspicuously concerned in its affairs ; and it was reserved 
for him proudly to re-organise its shattered fragments, and to elevate 
it into a condition of great glory and grandeur. 


There has been a trifling dispute respecting the birth of Toussaint ; 
but those who appear to have had the best means of information, 
say, that he was born a slave, in the year 1745, on the estate of 
the Count de Noe, about nine miles from Cape Francias ; a spot 
which has since become remarkable as the very source of the Re- 
volution, and as the site of a camp, whence this extraordinary man 
has issued mandates as powerful as those of any monarch on earth, 
Even in bis earliest years, ‘Toussaint gave ample proof of that strong 
benevolence which so materially influenced his actions in after life ; 
and his disposition was characterised by a placid sedateness and 
patience of temper, which scarcely any circumstance could rufle. 
Among the different endearing traits, fondly preserved at St. Do- 
mingo, of the conduct of Toussaint during the earlier part of his 
life, is a remarkable affection for children and the brute creation. 
Of this, many instances are related, which evince a mind richly en- 
dued with benevolence and sensibility. He knew so well how to avail 


himself of the sagacity of the horse, as to perform wonders with - 


this noble animal ; but he did not effect this by cruelty or violence. 
He was frequently seen musing amongst the different cattle, seeming 
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to hold a species of dumb conversation, which they evidently under- 
stuod, and which produced in them evident marks of attention. 
They knew him, and manifested their acquaintance whenever he ap- 
peared, and he would attend them with all the anxiety of a nurse, 
when any accident befel them. His patience was proverbial, inso- 
much, that it was a favourite amusement of the young and incon 
siderate to endeavour to provoke him by wanton tricks and affected 
malignity ; but so perfectly had he regulated his temper, that he 
constantly answered with a meek smile, and accounted for théir 
conduct an such a manner as to render it strictly pardonable. There 
was one circumstance, however, which always irritated him; and 
that was the brutality of some of the slaves, who frequently revenged 
the punishment they received from their master, upon the inoffen- 
sive cattle. He had so completely softened the native impetuosity 
of his disposition as to be always ready to conciliate and forbear, in 
circumstances whether frivolous or of the highest importance. * 


In addition to these virtues, Toussaint exhibited an extraordi- 
nary thirst after knowledge ; and, by his own unassisted efforts, he 
learned to read and write, and attained a considerable proficiency in 
arithmetic. Encouraged by his success, and stimulated by the pros- 
pect of still higher attainments, he employed himself assiduously in 
the cultivation of his talents, and soon excited the admiration of his 
fellow-slaves by the great superiority of his intellectual powers. 
But this was not all. His attainments attracted the attention of 
M. Bayon de Libertas, the bailiff of the estate, who, with a discrimi- 
nation highly creditable to him, promoted him from the ordinary 
drudgery of the field, to the less arduous and more respectable 
office of postilion. This favour was not conferred upon a thankless 
object, for it made a deep impression upon the grateful heart of 
Toussaint. True genius and elevated sentiment are inseparable. 
The remembrance of the most trivial obligation, kindly hestowed in 
obscurity or adversity, warm the heart of sensibility even amidst 
the intoxications of triumph, and the excitement of popular favour. 
This was abundantly exemplified by the subsequent gratitude of 
Toussaint towards his master, by whom he was successively pre- 
moted to offices of considerable confidence. It is extremely pleasing 
thus to observe the rudiments of future greatness expanding, like 
the petals of a flower, into perfection ; to watch the gradual unfold- 
ing of each noble trait, and each endearing virtue. It is in this 
way that the early life of the hero and the sage becomes so interest- 
ing and instructive ; and it is thus that we are enabled to form our 
prognostic of the future man from the thoughts and actions of his 
youthful years. Besides, in this particular instance, there is addi- 
tional interest in thus tracing the dawning of such a spirit ; for the 
object was one of a class of beings more debased even than the 





* Rainsworth’s ‘ History of St. Domingo,’ pp. 242, 243. 
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beasts of the field. In those days, the situation of the slave, bad 
enough now, God knows, was degraded and horrible in the 
extreme. No punishment was too bad, no enormity too fla- 
gitious, for this poor unfortunate persecuted race. At that time, 
talent in an African was an anomaly in the moral world, which 
wise men could not explain. What business had the slave to be 
wise, or brave, or magnanimous, or virtuous? But the revolution 
at St. Domingo afforded a practical lesson to the greedy despots of 
Kurope, and taught them to change their opinions in this respect. 
May they take warning from the example, and profit by it! To re- 
turn, however, from this digression. At the age of twenty-five, and 
while in a situation of tolerable comfort, Toussaint attached him- 
self to a female, whose character was, in many respects, similar to 
his own ; and in opposition to the licentiousness by which he was 
surrounded, he cemented this attachment by marriage. This pro- 
duced several children, the objects alike of his tender affection and 
parental solicitude. Still, however, he was a slave, and his noble 
‘mind, notwithstanding the proverbial meekness of his disposition, 
must have deeply writhed under the oppressive debasement of bond- 
age. But, instead of evineing any discontent or sullenness, he em- 
ployed his leisure time in the cultivation of his talents; and, with 
the assistance of some priests, with whom he became acquainted, 
he acquired the means of new sources of information. From his 
new acquaintances, he imbibed a predilection for beoks of an order 
superior to that which had hitherto attracted his attention; and 
found in the works of the historians and philosophers, ancient as 
well as modern, such a fund of instruction and delight, as visibly to 
affect his morals and feelings. His favourite author was the Abbé 
Raynal, whose speculations in philosophy and politics, more espe- 
cially as these speculations had reference to the state of Toussaint’s 
own countrymen, were a source of constant amusement to him. He 
was much pleased, also, with a French translation of Epictetus, 
which he often quoted in support of the doctrine of that learned 
Stoic. But his inquiries were not exclusively devoted to abstruse 
subjects : he neglected not the works of those whose object was to 
harmonise the mind, and to instil into the human heart the milder 
and more endearing virtues. And he profited abundantly by all : 
for the one series instructed him in after-life how to govern an ex- 
tensive community ; and the other imparted an uncommon grace to 
his manners, and an extensive polish to his demeanour. ‘Thus, 
to borrow the words of a contemporary writer, ‘ proceeded this il- 
lustrious man, like the simple acorn, casually scattered by the 
winds, in its slow but beautiful progress to the gigantic oak, spread- 
ing its foliage with august grandeur above the minor growth of the 
forest, defending the humbler shrub, and braving the fury of con- 


tending elements.’ 
A period, however, was now rapidly approaching, when all these 
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acquirements were to be called into action, and when this compara- 
tively quiet and unambitious condition was to be changed for the 
camp, and for the perilous responsibility of public life. The insur- 
rection of the Negroes in 1791, found Toussaint in a situation far 
more comfortable than that of his fellow-bondsmen. His extraor- 
dinary abilities, added to his modest and benevolent disposition, had 
rendered him honoured and beloved, not merely by his own fellow- 
slaves, but by many of those on the neighbouring estates. When 
the rebellion broke out, therefore, his co-operation was considered 
very important ; and several of the leaders of this terrible but justly 

rovoked revolt, eagerly solicited him to join in the common cause 
of his injured countrymen. But so little cause had he, as far as his 
own person and family were concerned, to be discontented with 
his own condition, and so borrible were the consequences which he 
anticipated from such an insurrection, that he could not at first be 
prevailed upon to take any part in its proceedings. On the con- 
trary, all his attention was, in the first instance, directed to the pre- 
servation of such Europeans, more especially of his patron, M. 
Bayon, as he conceived most worthy of being redeemed from the 
general slaughter. Accordingly, when Noe was about to be ravaged 
by the infuriated blacks, Toussaint immediately adopted the ‘means 
of saving his old patron and his family from impending destruction. 
In this he succeeded ; and also procured for them a passage to 
North America, embarking, at the same time, a considerable quan- 
tity of sugar to support them in their exile. His gratitude did not 
rest here ; for after M. Bayon had settled himself safely at Balti- 
more, this generous slave availed himself of every opportunity of 
securing to his benefactor a comfortable competency for life. His 
extraordinary elevation enabled him to accomplish this most effec- 
tually ; and while he gratified his own noble heart by such munifi- 
cent gratitude, he impressed his former master with a sense of ob- 
ligation, which could never be cancelled. 


Being thus provided for the safety and comfort of his early patron, 
and finding himself now freed from slavery, he no longer refused to 
join the insurgents. He had now, indeed, a most powerful induce- 
ment to act, or seem to act, with the negroes. When he perceived 
the great success which attended their operations, and the merciless 
cruelties which they dealt forth indiscriminately upon all the whites, 
he ceased to be a mere spectator of the contest, and determined to 
mingle in the tumult for the purpose of preventing the savage atro- 
cities which the negroes, in the first burst of their vengeance, in- 
flicted upon every European that fell into their hands. To this intent 
he joined his countrymen, and, by pessessing some slight knowledge 
of medicine, was:appointed physician to the forces under the com- 
mand of the Negro General, Jean Francois. Once fairly embarked 
on the fluctuating ocean of public life, his extraordinary abilities 
flashed forth with a splendour by far too brilliant for the humble 
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situation which he fulfilled. His power of invention in the act of 
war, and his acute suggestion in matters of civil policy, gained him 
the attention of the rebel-chieftains, so that he became successively, 
and within a very short space of time, Aid-de-camp, then Colonel, 
next a Brigadier-General, and, last of all, Commander-in-Chief and 
Governor-General of St. Domingo. It is not necessary to enter into 
these several promotions ; suffice it to say, that he had no sooner 
reached the head of the community, than he put in practice all his 
excellent and extensive talents. ‘ From this moment,’ observes a 
writer in ‘ The Quarterly Review,’ ‘ the condition and the conduct 
of the blacks were sensibly changed for the better, and the most per. 
fect order and discipline established among them. He had in view 
something more than the mere infliction of punishment upon the 
oppressors of his race ; for he bent his whole attention to the mora 
and intellectual improvement of his countrymeu, being proudly con- 
scious that they possessed, as it were intuitively, the more natural 
qualities which constitutes the warrior. 


One of the first objects of his care was the cultivation of the soil, 
upon which, he was well aware, the prosperity of a country, ina 
great degree, depended. But this he found no easy task. The 
cruelties which the negroes had experienced, when in a state of 
slavery, naturally created in their minds a strange aversion to agri- 
cultural labour, and they seemed to entertain so fixed a detestation 
of any thing like their former condition, that even the very lowest 
orders would not, at first, listen to any proposition on that subject, 
however advantageous to themselves, individually, or to the com- 
munity generally. But Toussaint knew them well ; and, instead of 
permitting the planters to hire labourers at a certain sum per annum, 
it was fixed by law, that the cultivators of the land (that is, the 
planters and their servants) should receive for their remuneration 
a third part of the produce, while the remainder was to be appro- 
ptiated to the public revenue. By this device the negroes were in- 
duced to return cheerfully to the labours of the field, more espe- 
cially as the superintending officers were of their own race and 
character. But while their industry was thus excited, penalties 
were, at the same time, denounced against crime, and even idleness ; 
and the colony, under this new system, advanced, as if by enchant- 
ment, towards its ancient splendour, while cultivation was extended 
with such rapidity, that every day made its progress perceptible. 


Having attained this object, Toussaint now turned his attention 
to the general improvement of the people, and soon found his exer- 
tions crowned with unexpected success. From their former mas- 
ters, the French colonists, the negroes had obtained an excellent 
example of polite manners; and now, having succeeded them in 
station, they found no difficulty in imitating their habits. The ad- 
mirable example of Toussaint himself tended very materially to pre- 
serve this refinement among the people. On all public occasions 
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he was diligently scrupulous of his own behaviour, so that his levees 
were conducted with the utmost decorum ; and his private parties 
might vie with the best regulated societies at Paris. He was very 
particular, also, with respect to the appearance of his staff ; and his 
officers were all very magnificently dressed. In his own person, 
however, he did not indulge in such luxuries. His dress was com- 
paratively plain, and his ordinary food consisted of a few cakes, or 
bananas, and a glass of water. He was as particularly attentive to 
the means of reforming the loose and licentious manners of the 
females, and would suffer none of the white ladies to come to his 


© court with their necks uncovered. He once threw his handkerchief 


over the bosom of a young girl, observing, in an angry tone, that 
‘ modesty should be the portion of her sex.’ His maxim was, that 
women should always appear in public as if they were going to 
church, 

Under such kindly auspices, the most perfect order and regularity 
were preserved among all ranks ; the moral duties were strictly en- 
forced, and the decencies of civilised life sedulously studied. Reli- 
gion, too, which had been lamentably neglected during the war, was 
re-established among the people,—the churches were re-opened, and 
public worship restored according to the rites of the Romish com- 
munion. Dramatic entertainments, consisting chiefly of comedy 
and pantomime, were also revived, and the black performers dis- 
played considerable histrionic talent. Some attention was paid to 
painting and the fine arts, while music was universally practised. 
In the rebuilding of Cape Frangois, considerable taste and even ele- 
gance were evinced. In short, the members of this new republic 
made such rapid progress towards refinement, that, as a writer who 
visited the island about this time informs us, the men were in gene- 
ral sensible and polite, often dignified and impressive; and that 
many of the women were elegant and engaging. 


There was another object which engross.d a large portion of 
Toussaint’s attention ; and this was the increase and discipline of 
the army; and, by his admirable management, a force, consisting 
originally of 40,000 men, was nearly doubled in little more than two 
years, and so easily managed, that the troops were renowned for 
their excellent discipline, as well as for the promptitude and skill 
with which they went through their several manceuvres. Having 
effected these improvements at the capital, Toussaint’s industrious 
and indefatigable mind was directed towards the improvement of 
the provinces. ‘To this intent, and for the purpose of adjusiing 
some disputes between the Spanish colonists and two of the Haytian 
Generals, he undertook a tour into the interior of the country ; and 
if any effort had been wanting to prove, not only the benevolent 
philanthropy of this good man, but the wonderful ascendaacy 
which he had gained over the minds of the people, this tour com- 
pleted his triumph. It is hardly possible to describe the joyful en- 
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thusiasm with which he was every where received. All orders, ciyi] 
or military, vied with each other in testifying their gladness and re- 
spect ; while the women and children lined the sides of the road, and, 
with hands uplifted to heaven, invoked blessings on the head of the 
saviour of their country. 


All means were used to testify the general joy which his presence 
afforded. Garlands and wreaths of flowers were worn by the 
women, and presented to him ; while superb decorations covered 
the houses of the proprietors, and triumphal arches welcomed his en- 
trance into every town. In short, nothing was wanting to evince 
the universal joy which prevailed ; and now it was that he expe- 
rienced the fulness of that virtuous gratification which conduct like 
his could not fail to produce. This was, indeed, a period of proved 
and noble exultation ; for the consciousness of his strict integrity 
augmented his pleasure, and rendered the joyful demonstrations of 
the people doubly acceptable. He returned amply satisfied with the 
success of his exertions, and pleased beyond measure with the happy 
condition of the people, and with the prosperous appearance of the 
the country. And now, having settled so satisfactorily the grand 
object of his care, he returned to Emery, his country residence, there 
to seek some shelter from the cares of state, aud to spend the even- 
ing of his life in the bosom of his affectionate family. But Provi- 
dence had otherwise ordained, and this happy tranquillity was soon 
to be exchanged for another course of bloodshed and slaughter. 


No sooner was the Peace of Amiens definitively settled, than Buo- 
naparte, whose restless mind and insatiable ambition soared aver the 
waters of the broad Atlantic, determined upon the recovery of the 
colony, the reinstatement of the former proprietors, and the subju- 
gation of the refractory and self-emancipated slaves. 

Experience has taught us how promptly the purposes of this ter- 
rible man were carried into execution, and how powerful were the 
means used for their completion. On the present occasion he did 
not relax in his accustomed measures, but threatened St. Domingo 
with calamities as dreadfully severe as had ever visited that unfor- 
tunate island. Twenty-five thousand men, the flower of the French 
army, were despatched, under the ‘command of General Le Clerc, 
Buonaparte’s brother-in-law, who was assisted by several of the most 
able officers that France could produce for such a service. To par- 
ticipate in the glories of the expected triumph, Madame Le Clere 
accompanied her husband, as did also her younger brother, Jerome 
Buonaparte. 

It was during this disastrous contest that the military talents of 
Toussaint L’Ouverture were displayed in the most extraordinary 
manner; but our limits will not allow us to enter into any of the 
details of this unfortunate war. We must, however, of necessity, 
advert to certain circumstances connected with it, and this we shall 
do as concisely as possible. 
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Buonaparte was well aware of the consummate skill and uncom- 
promising virtue of the Governor-General ; and he well knew that 
his operations were directed against no ordinary enemy. He was 
acquainted, also, with the great strength and excellent discipline of 
the Haytian army ; and his political experience taught him, that 
something more than common measures were necessary to his pur- 
pose. No sooner, therefore, had the French squadron anchored be- 
fore Cape Francois, than General Le Clerc entered into a correspon- 
dence with Christophe, who held the command at this important 
post, the object of which was to effect an amicable arrangement in 
favour of the French Republic. But Christophe was too inflexible 
to yield so readily, and he despised with becoming spirit the trea- 
cherous promises of the French General. This negociation having 
proved ineffectual, Le Clerc issued a proclamation, drawn up in that 
insidious style which usually characterised the productions of the 
Revolutionary Cabinet. It was couched in the most plausible terms ; 
being intended to lead the negroes into a belief, that the designs of 
the French Government were altogether friendly, and that no vio- 
lence would be employed, except in the event of a rejection of the 
proffered fraternity. By this manifesto, Toussaint and Christophe 
were put out of the protection of the law, and every citizen was or- 
dered to pursue and treat them as rebels to the French Republic. 
This was the siynal for the war, which now raged with great vio- 
lence ; and every artifice was practised by Le Clerc to procure the 
defection of the black troops. In this he was but too successful. 
Three of the Generals, viz., La Plume, Dumesnils, and Maurepas, 
went over with their forces to the French, who reaped great advan- 
tage from the desertion, which eventually led to a negociation be- 
tween Christophe and Le Clerc, in which the negro General pro- 
cured, in behalf of himself, his colleague Dessalines, and ‘Toussaint, 
a general amnesty for all their troops, and the preservation of the 
respective ranks of all the black officers. This unwise and perilous 
proceeding took place without the sanction, and without even the 
knowledge of, the Governor-General ; and it is not difficult to fore- 
tel the consequences. A peace was concluded, by which the so- 
vereignty of France over the island of St. Domingo was acknow- 
ledged. 


By this transaction Toussaint found himself deserted by every one 
of his Generals, excepting the brave but ferocious Dessalines, who, 
from the very commencement of this second war, was engaged, 
heart and hand, in defence of his country, and despised most heartily 
the mean and delusive professions of the French. A circumstance, 
however, occurred previously to this negociation, which is very in- 
timately connected with our subject. After the cessation of hosti- 
lities with France, Toussaint sent his two eldest sons to that country 
to be educated, not having the means of procuring, at St. Domingo, . 
that instruction for them which he deemed suitable to their rank, 
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Buonaparte, with that fiendish policy for which he was so renowned, 
determined to make these youths the means of procuring the co- 
operation of their father, or at least of preventing his active hosti- 
lity. He sent them, therefore, with Le Clerc, directing that officer 
to use them as might best suit his purpose ; and, in order to en- 
hance the success of this scheme, they were accompanied by their 
tutor, Coisnon, a man whose actions and whose conscience were 
completely at the disposal of the First Consul. Le Clerc, finding 
that ‘Toussaint would listen to no proposals, prepared to execute the 
directions of his master. From the smoking ruins of Cape Francois, 
Coisnon was despatched with the two youths, and a letter from 
Buonaparte to Toussaint, with orders to let his pupils see and em- 
brace their parent, but by no means to suffer them to remain, unless 
Touissant would promise entire acquiescence in the wishes of the 
First Consul. -Coisnon arrived in safety with his charge at Emery, 
but Toussaint was absent at a distant part of tne island. A courier, 
however, was immediately despatched, to inform him of the arrival 
of his children, accompanied by a messenger from Buonaparte, with 
offers of the most advantageous nature. His speedy return was the 
consequence: and a most pathetic interview occurred. On the 
one part, the heroic father’s firmness was displayed in resisting the 
overtures of Buonaparte ; and, on the other, the entreaties of his 
wife and children, inducing him to accede to the proposition of the 
First Consul. Toussaint, however, was incorruptible; and Le 
Clerc, finding all measures ineffectual, meditated one of the basest 
acts of treachery that ever disgraced any Government in any age. 
As the treaty between Christophe and Le Clerc permitted ‘Toussaint 
to retire to any of his estates, te selected that called by his own 
name, L’Ouverture, situated at Gonaives, on the western coast of 
the island. Here he endeavoured to enjoy that repose of which he 
had been so long deprived, and to bear, with becoming fortitude, 
the misfortunes which had befallen him. But the infernal machina- 
tions of the French General were to be put into practice, and the 
persecution and miseries of Toussaint L’Ouverture were drawing 
quickly to a close. About the middle of May, 1802, in the dead of 
the night, a ship of the line and a frigate anchored near Gonaives, 
and landed a body of troops, which immediately surrounded the 
house of Toussaint, who, with his family, was asleep, and, conse- 
quently, unconscious of his danger. Brunet, a Brigadier-General, 
and Ferrari, aid-de-camp to Le Clerc, entered the hero’s chamber 
with a file of grenadiers, and demanded his instant surrender. 
This was not a time for resistance. The lion was in the toils, and 
opposition was fruitless ; and, before any aid could be procured, the 
whole family, including the daughter of a deceased brother, were on 
board the frigate and under sail for France! ‘I'wo negro chiefs, 
who attempted to rescue their Governor, were taken, and afterwards 
shot while about a hundred of the confidential friends of ‘Toussaint 
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were arrested, and sent on board the different ships of the French 
squadron. From this imprisonment they never returned, but were 
either sold as slaves on the coast of Barbary, or, what is more pro- 
bable, thrown overboard and drowned. 

During the voyage, Toussaint was closely guarded, and refused 
‘all intercourse with his family. On the arrival of the ship at Brest, 
no time was lost in hurrying him on shore, and only one interview 
was permitted between him and his unhappy family. On the deck 
of the vessel, then, this sorrowful meeting took place ; and, as if 
conscious of the doom that awaited them, they took leave of one 
another for ever. ‘Toussaint was then hurried on shore, forced into 
a close carriage, and, under a strong escort of cavalry, conveyed to 
the castle of Joux, in Normandy. His wife aud family were detained 
at Brest for two days, and then removed to Bayonne, from which 
place they speedily disappeared, and were heard of no more ! 


From the castle of Joux, Toussaint, as the winter approached, 
was removed to Besancon, and the same rigorous and disgraceful 
treatment was adopted towards him as that which he had already 
experienced. Not content with the close incarceration of this ex- 
cellent man, he was immured in a dungeon, cold, damp, and 
gloomy, the floor of which was very frequently under water. Let 
the reader bear in mind the climate of the native country of Tous- 
saint, and then let him impute what motives he will to this proceed- 
ing of the Republican Government. It was certainly merciful in 
one point of view, for it hastened the release of the miserable cap- 
tive from the cruelties which were thus mercilessly heaped upon his 
devoted head. He lingered, however, through the winter in this 
living sepulchre, and then died—leaving behind him no inheritor of 
his virtues, nor even of his name. 

Thus lived, and thus died, Toussaint L’Ouverture, the undesery- 
ing victim of the most gross and abominable treachery and oppres- 
sion. His life was one tissue of useful virtues, untarnished by a 
single crime, unstained by tyranny, and unmarked by any of those 
licentious evils which too often characterize the possessor of unin- 
herited power. Alas! that the practical reformer of abuses too fla- 
gitious to bear, should have heen thus immolated at the shrine of 
despotism! Alas! tnat the correcting agent of Providence should 
have been thus rewarded! It is not for us, however, to arraign the 
decrees of Fate ; but what feeling heart can refrain from lamenting 
.the unfortunate destiny of a man so upright, amiable, and useful ? 
Peace be with his manes! However lightly his sorrows and suf- 
ferings may have been considered in France, here, at least, they are 
adequately commiserated and bewailed. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 19. 
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ANCIENT CHARACTERS. 
No. II.—The Pharaohs. 


Ye rocks heap’d with wreck’d ages! Could ye speak 
What ye have seen—the deeds of dateless years,— 
Deeds of the Mede and Roman, Copt and Greek, 
Who bathed your sands of old in blood or tears ! 


An atmosphere of thought is round you flung, 
A living spirit fills each mighty frame, 

Ye gaze in stone. Can ye not find a tongue, 
Give death to day, forgottenness to fame ? 
Cannot a kingdom's dead glean life for one ? 
Died the Past with them to revive no more? 
Is there no talisman to bid the sun 

Relume the scenes, renew the days of yore ? 


Yes! in the might of song I bid them rise— 
Hear the strong spell, pale Manes, and obey ! 
Stand round my Soul, glide by my vision’d eyes, 
And lift your wan brows in the living day ! 

They hear—they come '—a cloud of ghosts uprear 
Their awful forms along the darkening plain ! 
The marble mountains thrill with mystic fear, 
And quake around the dead they tomb’d in vain! 
See, mid the gloom, the buried Pharaohs rise ! 
Dim gleams the gold upon each phantom brow: 
O’er the wide waste they glare with glassy eyes, 
And ask who breaks the sleep of kings below. 

A galaxy of faded crowns !—Behold!— 

‘ To this complexion all must come at last !’ * 
Royalty ends when the crown’d brow is cold, 
And death yields no precedence to the Past. 

O impotence of evil power !—These built 
Tombs for a memory where oblivion reigns : 
For glory’s pearl they dived life-deep in guilt— 
Survey the total of their splendid gains ! 

So should it be: they have not sinn’d in vain, 

If they have taught how thrones and tombs avail 
To keep one wreck afloat on fame’s bright main, 
To force one link of fate’s impervious mail. 


Early or late the evil name will die, 

Or live in worse than death ;—attest it, ye 
Who glare around with cold half-conscious eye, 
Cursed with sepulchral immortality ! 





* Shakspeare. 
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MILLER ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN INDIA.— 
APPEALS TO THE Privy Councit. 


We have perused, with as much satisfaction as is consistent with 
the melancholy nature of its details, a pamphlet on the Administra- 
tion of Justice in the East Indies, by Mr. Miller of Lincoln's Inn. 
The ability with which that gentleman has entered into the discus- 
sion of judicial reforms at home, is the best of all introductions to 
those who are concerned for the well-being of that unfortunate class 
of our fellow-creatures who live under our dominion in India; and 
we, for our parts, welcome, with unfeigned cordiality, to the arena of 
Eastern controversy, one who, if not intimately versed in the practical 
operation of Indian jurisprudence, has supplied that deficiency by a 
careful examination of the documentary evidence which has hitherto 
reached Europe, and who displays, throughout the whole investiga- 
tion, an evident solicitude for the welfare of the Natives, mixed with a 
candid consideration of the policy of their rulers, and all the dignified 
impartiality of a British Judge. We beg to assure Mr. Miller, that, in 
deferring the notice of his work until now, we have never, for one 
moment, doubted the claim which it possesses on the attention of 
the Government and the country, and that we have been actuated 
solely by an earnest wish to give to his views that degree of reflec- 
tion which a difference of opinion on some important points ap- 
peared to us to require. The modest apology for his interference 
in these matters, by which the work is introduced, appears to us 
wholly superfluous. If he be incompetent to discuss the machinery 
of our Indian system of law,—so is the East India Company, so is 
the Board of Control, so is the British Legislature, so is the Privy 
Council, so are all the gallant colonels and brigadiers to whose au- 
thority Mr. Miller defers, on most occasions, with becoming venera- 
tion. None of them appear to have any misgivings of their com- 
petence for the task, nor better opportunities of information, than 
those to which he has had access ; and as to residence in India, the 
contradictory testimony through which he has travelled, must long 
ago have convinced him that it has an unfortunate tendency to 
twist and beguile the most virtuous intentions, and to adulterate, by 
@.very injurious esprit de corps, the manly independence of honour and 
integrity. Besides, an Englishman at Calcutta has no more means 
of estimating the system of law in Guzerat or the Carnatic, than an 
inhabitant of Berlin or Vienna of judging the constitutions by which 
liberty and property are secured in England ; and as the papers and 
reports on which all judicial improvements must be grounded, are 
not obliterated by the voyage, perhaps no fitter locality could be dis- 
covered for arriving at a deliberate and impartial judgment than 
Mr. Miller’s own chambers in Lincoln's Inn. 


Before we proceed to the consideration of the suggestions for 
2F2 
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the improvement of the administration of justice in India, contained 
in this excellent pamphlet, it will not be amiss to exhibit a speci- 
men of the temper in which the discussion is conducted ; and, with 
this view, we select from the latter pages of the work a passage 
which, we trust, will calm the apprehensions of those whose sensi- 
tive delicacy (as we have been told) is wont to be scandalised by the 
boldness of our own strictures on Indian policy : 


‘ While I think it is to be regretted that the Company should 
have been so remiss in laying before their fellow-subjects at home, 
plain and accurate outlines of the structure and policy of their Go- 
vernment abroad, together with the changes it has undergone, I 
should ill express the sentiments I entertain, if this were supposed 
to imply any charge against their genera] management and arrange- 
ments. ‘That numerous and important mistakes have been com- 
mitted in the administration of our Eastern Colonies, as well as in 
that of every other state, past or present, there can be no dispute ; 
but I have no hesitation to declare, that so far as I have been now 
led to examine their private correspondence and public conduct, 
they have generally risen in my estimation. Fluctuating and ill- 
assorted as the individual members of the Court of Directors are, 
the body, as a whole, has fulfilled the trust reposed in it with dis- 
tinguished zeal and ability ; and the splendid talents and amiable 
qualities displayed by a large proportion of their chief civil and 
military officers, entitle them to the most distinguished honours 
their country can confer upon them. I believe no government, in 
ancient or modern times, can produce such an assemblage of meri- 
torious servants. Were the Government of the Company to be 
dissolved, we should never see their equals in India again; and for 
that reason, among others, whatever subordinate changes it may be 
made to undergo at the expiration of the Charter, those who know 
the affairs of this country best, will probably doubt the most whe- 
ther the entire transference of the power and patronage of the 
India Company to the Crown, would contribute either to the wel- 
fare of the British public or the prosperity and happiness of our 
Indian subjects.’—P. 40. 

Now, to almost every word of this high eulogium, in so far as it 
relates to persons, we are very well inclined to subscribe. We do not 
suppose that the Company, under proper regulations, are incompe- 
tent to administer the political concerns of India with honour to 
themselves and advantage to the Natives; nor have we any dis- 
position to except to the opinion which Mr. Miller has formed of 
the high honour, zeal, ability, and integrity of their chief civil and 
military officers. Selected, as they for the most part are, from among 
the higher classes of the people of this country, there is no doubt 
that they possess those acquirements and principles by which the 
superior ranks of English society are distinguished ; and we firmly 
believe, that if the present system could be well administered at all, 
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it would be well administered by them ; but we contend that the 
whole system is radically, intus et in cute, incurably bad ; that no 
purity of honour, no splendour of ability, no rectitude of intention, 
can compensate for the utter recklessness of the distinction between 
right and wrong, in which the monstrous edifice has been erected. 
We have not yet attained those habits of cool and inanimate con- 
templation which legal studies are so well calculated to create ; we 
cannot, for the life of us, make a stand for the fortunes, and b for the 
lives, of our fellow-men, and then put them through all the meta- 
morphoses of Algebraic combination ; we call things by their right 
names, however dissonant they may be ; and we have no hesitation 
in saying, that the facts and arguments of Mr. Miller; though col- 
lected from the covenanted servants of the Company, and enforced 
with all the passionless gravity of the bench of justice, do embody 
irrefragable evidence of tyranny and oppression, under the suit, mask, 
and trappings of law, more shameless and unmitigated than can be 
matched in the judicial annals of any age or of any country. 


After a succinct statement of the various courts, by which civil 
and criminal justice is administered to the Natives and residents of 
India, the clearness and fidelity of which no opportunity of personal 
observation could have materially enhanced, Mr. Miller proceeds to 
the discussion of a question which overrides all those on which he 
subsequently enters, namely,—where, by whom, and in what man- 
ner, the power of ultimate appeal from the Courts of India may be 
most advantageously exercised. As this is a subject on which we 
differ very materially from Mr. Miller, we beg to submit his own 
account of the chain of reasoning which has led him to the conclu- 
sion, that of all Courts of Appeal which legislative wisdom could 
devise, his Majesty’s Privy Council is the best fitted, by its constitu- 
tion, its dignity, and its position, to supply what he afterwards de- 
monstrates to be the almost constant failure of justice in the Courts 
India. Our own notions are so widely opposed to this theory, and 
we are supported in them by such very high authority, that we dare . 
not trust ourselves with an abstract of Mr. Miller's reasoning on 
the subject, lest we should unintentionally misrepresent any portion 
of a work which we are anxious to recommend, as being, for the 
most part, an extremely useful addition to the really valuable portion 
of Avglo-Indian literature. 


‘It may be proper to observe, that, from all these courts, in the 
Presidency of Bengal, in all causes above 5,000/., there lies a final 
appeal to the Privy Council in England. This limitation, which 
was imposed in Bengal on the first establishment of the judicial 
system, has, through inadvertence, not been-made applicable to 
Madras or Bombay, on the extension of the judicial system to those 
Presidencies ; so that in them an appeal now lies to the King in 
Council from every final judgment, however trifling the nature or 
value of the matter in dispute may be. Whether it would be most 
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advisable that this ultimate appeal from each of the three Presi- 
dencies to the King in Council should continue, or that a general 
court of final resort should be established in some part of our Indian 
territory itself, is a question of great moment in itself, and upon 
which some difference of opinion is said to prevail. I have no 
hesitation to acknowledge, that so far as I am capable of forming an 
opinion, it would be better both for the colonists and the mother 
country, that the court of ultimate appeal should continue fixed as 
it now is in England, than that it should be superseded by the 
establishment of a new tribunal in India. 


‘Two of the chief objects to be attended to in any system of 
appeal are, that causes should be heard in the court of appeal with 
as little delay, and at as moderate expense, as possible. In both of 
these respects, I believe the Privy Council either is, or could easily 
be, rendered as desirable a tribunal as any which could be created. 
If the present sittings of the Privy Councii are so few, that the 
business of the court cannot be adequately despatched, or the other 
avocations of the distinguished persons who now act as judges will 
not allow them to attend there more frequently, these defects ought 
certainly to be remedied ; but under such modifications as it appears 
practicable to introduce, no reason presents itself why causes should 
not be heard as expeditiously, and certainly at as little cost in Privy 
Council, as, under any new tribunal, they could be in India. It is 
alleged, however, that the establishment of a court of last resort in 
India would at least save the delay of the voyage out and back ; 
and that the judges who sat in it would necessarily possess an ac- 
quaintance with local manners and institutions, which is of the 
utmost value in the decision of causes, and of which the judges 
who sit in the Privy Council must almost unavoidably be ignorant. 
It is, no doubt, proper that these circumstances should be taken 
into view ; but when fairly considered, they will-not, perhaps, be 
thought to be of as much importance as has sometimes been 
imagined. The delay of the voyage out and home could not, 
together, be reasonably calculated to exceed twelve months; and 
though that addition to the anxiety of suitors is much to be 
regretted, yet, considering the delay which will in most cases of 
appeal have previously taken place, and the difficult nature of the 
questions at issue, the lapse of a single year will not be deemed a 
circumstance to which much importance ought to be attached. 
Familiarity with the manners, laws, and customs of the country, 
are unquestionably primary qualifications in a judge; and it cannot 
be denied that causes are likely to be decided occasionally by those 
who preside in the Privy Council in England, in a less satisfactory 
and technical manner than if they had been sitting in the midst of 
the people. whose rights and privileges they were called upon to 
determine. It will be recollected, however, that there are always 
a certain number of retired Indian Judges in this country, who are 
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well qualified to afford the local information alluded to, and whose 
presence might be either invited or secured during the hearing of 
Indian causes. It is also well known to those who are conversant 
with appeals which are brought from any part of the empire to the 
Privy Council or the House of Lords, that the points at issue 
between the parties have been so simplified and elucidated by the 
pleadings and arguments which have previously taken place, that 
much less expertness in mere matters of local practice is necessary 
than might at first sight be supposed; while the facts of the case, 
or the principles of law by which the decision of the Judge ought 
to be guided, are examined and applied with more calmness and 
correctness than they would have been upon the spot from which 
the appeal has been transmitted. 

‘ The consideration, however, which principally weighs with me 
is, that the causes which come before the Privy Council are likely 
to be argued and decided there with greater industry and ability 
than they would be in any other quarter. Giving full credit to the 
lawyers who might proceed to India, or spring up in it, for the 
talents they may be found to display, and supposing the most 
ample remuneration to be afforded to those who might be there 
elevated to the bench, there seems nothing in the climate, society, 
or circumstances of India, to lead one to conclude, that causes would 
there generally meet with the same close investigation, either from 
barristers or judges, which they do in England. If this fact be so, 
it seems of itself decisive against the establishment of a tribunal of 
the last resort in any of our Eastern colonies. However great the 
advantages of a local court might be, they never could counter- 
balance the inferiority of its judgments, either in the eyes of Euro- 
peans or of the Native population. 

‘Political considerations decidedly point to the same conclusion 
to which the interest of the suitors seems to lead. No sort of con- 
nection can be named, which tends more effectually to bind a 
colony to the mother country than a conviction, that in all emergen- 
cies they can rely upon it for a prompt, impartial, and enlightened 
administration of justice. In the case of India, where the distance 
is so great, where manners and religion so widely vary, and where 
the administration of justice is universally regarded as so inalienable 
an attribute of supreme power, this would be peculiarly felt. If 
India should even cease to look to England as its supreme judge, 
it would gradually cease to respect it as its sovereign ; and the esta- 
blishment there of a tribunal of ultimate appeal, could be regarded 
in no other light than as the first step towards a termination of its 
political dependence. Whatever may be thought of the expediency 
of promoting this object hereafter, it is not likely to meet with 
much encouragement at present, nor to augur favourably for 
the immediate advancement of India either in Government or 


law. —P. 19. 
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We remember to have heard a story which may be familiar 
enough to our readers also, though the high flavour of it can by 
no time degenerate into insipidity, of a certain Bishop in the reign 
of Queen Anne, a great friend and admirer of Swift. The right 
Rev. Prelate saw company at his palace about the time that 
one of the most popular of the Dean's productions appeared. In 
the eager forgetfulness of criticism, the episcopal bottles were cir- 
culated by the prebendaries with scandalous rapidity ; and aumber- 
less recollections of wit and humour gave a body, zest, and sparkling 
to his Lordship’s wine. ‘I protest,’ said the Bishop, (somewhat 
dissentient,) ‘no man respects that ornament of the church, by law 
and King William established in Ireland, the Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
more than I do; but, though I agree with Mr. Archdeacon in some 
of his observations, yet I must say, that there are statements in 
these “Travels of Mr. Gulliver,” which I cannot altogether believe.’ 
Now, with all our respect for Mr. Miller, we too must be allowed a 
little scepticism, and be indulged in a transient smile at the calm, 
complacent, edifying, resignation with which a gentleman at the 
Chancery bar, as if he held a brief for the especial purpose, con- 
sents to the minimum addition of one whole year to the fret and 
anxiety of the Hindoo and Mohammedan litigants. Creatures of 
habit as we are, we estimate most things by comparison ; and we 
can easily picture Mr. Miller, having relieved his temples from the 
pressure of their powdered honours, snug in his black arm-chair, 
at No. 3, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s-Inn, and musing in the grey 
twilight on the view of accumulated papers, which, to his knowledge, - 
have been dusted three hundred and sixty-five terms,—at least, by 
the sans-culotte who sweeps his rooms, likening the Sudder 
Dewannee Adawlut to the Vice-Chancery or the Rolls, and con- 
cluding with sleepy celerity, that the predicament in which Madow- 
das Ransoodass and Davidass Harjeevandass may be placed by 
the frivolous appeal which an ignorant and dilatory Monsoon may 
be wafting to the cockpit, is not a whit more unpleasant than that 
of those his clients, whose substance has been wasting ever since 
the Peace by the interminable delay of the Chancellor's judgment 
in ‘ Baxter and Others,’ or ‘Ex parte Jones,’ in which the bill, 
answer, depositions, report, exceptions, and interlocutory decree have 
wearied his eye-sight and his clerk’s since God knows when. It 
gives us infinite pleasure to disappoint the ribaldry of those who 
scoff at the patronage which the law’s delay, in contempt of Magna 
Charta, is falsely said to receive from that second priesthood whose 
duty it is to present holocausts and whole burnt offerings in the 
temple of justice, to contrast the frigid insensibility of Mr. Miller 
with the passionate indignation of a learned brother, who, in a very 
able article on the principles and practice of English pleading in 
a contemporary periodical,* fairly accuses Mr. Justice Blackstone of 





* «The Law Magazine, or Quarterly Review of Jurisprudence.’ 
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palliating, by false and fallacious explanations, delays analogous, 
indeed, but no more comparable to that which Mr. Miller supports, 
than is the ‘ brood of a rabbit to the gestation of an elephant.’ 


‘It is not, it cannot be so. Here at least the great commentator 
haserred. Experience proves what prudence would anticipate ; and 
there was in his time, and there is in ours, no wrong so grating to 
a litigant whose property is wasting in a suit, as to come close to a 
definitive decree, and be thrown back upon uncertainty again; to 
approach the conclusion of his pilgrimage, and find the commence- 
ment of a new one; to ask for quiet and be fed with hope ; to be 
dragged along from oue tribunal to another, without a respite from 
the tortures of anxiety, except in the stillness of despair.’ 


There is one passage (probably a misprint) in the above extract 
from Mr. Miller, in which he is made to think that the hardship of 
present or future procrastination, is in the inverse ratio of the in- 
convenience which has already been endured by the past ; a proposi- 
tion which we imagine it would not be very easy to make good. 
Indeed, on the abstract question, the common lawyer has obviously 
the advantage of the equity man : and loath, as we are, to accuse our 
author of those mistakes which are engendered by professional 
habit, with such pregnant proof before us of his general superiority 
to them, we are driven to the belief, that the argument which really 
sways his judymeut in this particular, is ‘ the interest of the mother 
country, that ‘ political connection, to the possible severance of 
which he refers, as to a distant but not improbable event. Con- 
vinced, as we are, that the only mode of averting that calamity, is 
the speedy digestion of a long catalogue of reforms, in which the ad- 
ministration of justice will constitute an important item, we are not 
much moved by any such forebodings ; but even if we thought that 
the institution of a court of appeal in India might tend to that dis- 
aster, our conviction of its necessity is so strong, that we have no 
difficulty in replying, ‘ Fiat justitia, ruat celum.’ 


In our inquiries into the alleged immutability of the institutions 
and habits of the people of India, it has often occurred to us, that 
none of them is so permanently settled and confirmed as the appa- 
rent indifference which the rulers of that country, ancient and mo- 
dern, have, for the most part, manifested to the interests of their 
subjects. It is undoubtedly a blemish in all deliberative constitu- 
tions, and a dismal eye-sore in a joint stock company, that on no 
individual or small number of individuals any responsibility can 
justly be said to attach. In reading Mr. Miller’s work, we have 
been forcibly struck with the tedious lapse of half a century, since 
the time in which the principal defects of our judicial institutions in 
India were first. exposed, and the period still, we fear, distant of 
their correction. Almost all the errors of our legal system in India, 
which Mr. Miller has laburiously compiled from the voluminous 
reports of the Company to Parliament, ‘the judicial and revenue 
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selections,’ and the relations of their servants, may be found in the 
simple but eloquent composition, known by the name of the ‘ Seir 
Matakhorin,’ i. e. ‘ View of Modern Times,’ written so long ago as 
1780, by Gholaum Hossein Khan. To this treatise, from which, 
old as it is, the rulers of India may yet derive much instruction, we 
shall, in the discussion of the considerations which Mr. Miller has 
opened, have frequent occasion to refer ; and the following extract 
from it, on the view taken by the Natives of the clumsy machinery 
by which justice is so often deferred, and eventually frustrated, will 
afford to those not conversant in Indian affairs, a clearer insight 
into the inaptitude of our legal institutions for the sphere of their 
jurisdiction, than volumes of our own suggestions. After enumerating 
several other causes for the jealousy and alienation with which the 
English are regarded by the people of Hindoostan, Gholaum Hos- 
sein proceeds : 


‘ The eleventh cause is the establishment of what is called the 
Supreme Court of Judicature. In the administration of justice 
among the Natives of Hindoostan, it seems very important to ad- 
here to the laws and usages of the country. 


* Men willingly submit to laws which are established and under- 
stood, however rigid and severe; but they consider it a great 
grievance to be governed by laws they do not at all comprehend, 
although such laws may possess much intrinsic excellence, and may 
be accounted a blessing by the people for whom they were enacted. 
This is the idea which the Hindoostanees entertain of the English 
Court of Justice that is established at Calcutta. That tribunal has 
jurisdiction over “all the English in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa ; 
over all the Native inhabitants of these provinces, who may have 
disputes with Englishmen ; and over all the inhabitants of the city 
of Calcutta, of whatever description or religion, both in civil and 
criminal matters. * The proceedings of this tribunal are so long 





* Upon the establishment of the Supreme Court in 1774, its jurisdic- 
tion was of the extent which our author describes ; but in consequence 
of the inconveniences and hardships to which the Natives were thereby 
exposed, an Act of Parliament was passed in 1782, to amend and explain 
the original Act by which the Court was constituted. By this last Act, 
the authority of the Court was confined to Europeans, Native Christians, 
and Americans, residing within the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa; but within the city of Calcutta, its jurisdiction, as a criminal 
Court, was continued over all descriptions of people whatsoever; and in 
its civil capacity, the Hindoos and Musulmans might apply to it for re- 
dress, if both parties, of their own accord, chose to take the benefit of the 
law of England. By the Acts of Parliament of 1793, and 1813, the pro- 
cedure of the Supreme Court, in respect to the trial of the Musulman 
and Hindoo subjects of Great Britain, is more particularly defined, and 
its authority, in regard to them, still farther limited.—Vide Asiatic 
Annual Register, 1802. 
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and so intricate, that no Hindoostanee can possibly comprehend 
them. On the first complaint lodged by one person against another 
for debt, the defendant is obliged to give security for double the 
amount of the demand ; and if he cannot find such security, he 
must go to prison, where he may remain his whole life, unless the 
complaint be withdrawn, or he procure money to pay the debt, 
Besides this grievance, the expense attending suits in the English 
Court is enormous. To get the bare statement of a case translated 
into the English language, costs as many double fees (a gold 
mohur) as there are lines in the translation. It is also considered 
as a great hardship, that on the first summons from the Court to 
appear before it, whether on account of a charge brought against 
oneself, or as an evidence on the trial of another, should the charge 
be ever so trivial, or should the person called on be in reality no 
witness in the transaction, he must, notwithstanding, immediately 
leave his home and his family, and repair to Calcutta, a distance, 
perhaps, of a months or two months journey ; and if before his ar- 
rival the sitting of the Court be over, he must remain until the next 
term, as it is called, without any means of subsistence whatever. 
Such troubles, such inconveniences, and such delays, no Hindoosta- 
nee ever before saw or heard of.’ 


It is hardly possible to conceive a statement containing more 
evidence of the utter darkness in which Indian legislation bas been 
conducted. There is something excessively home-bred in the Eng- 
lish notion, that the greatest blessing which can be conferred on 
conquered nations, is the communication of our customs and laws. 
The impartiality of our Courts, when the cause once gets into them, 
would indeed be a luxury to the Indians ; but with those exceptions 
only, in which analogous institutions in the Hindoo and English 
systems, such as the Jury and Punchayet exist, unless, indeed, it be 
the maxim of bringing justice home to every man’s door, we con- 
sider very questionable, the wisdom of intruding any of our modes 
and principles upon the Natives, until free settlement has produced 
a material change in the tone of society and the condition of the 
people, together with some reference to their public opinion, by the 
means of extended freedom of discussion. 


Unless, therefore, the Privy Council have a great surplus of 
leisure time, and proof be given of an intuitive facility for elucidating 
the knotty points which have puzzled the Cazys and the Pundits 
in the Court below, we are constrained to believe that justice is not, 
like Madeira, to be improved by beating round the Cape ; and on 
these topics, we have sought for information in the late celebrated 
speech of Mr. Brougham : 

‘ They (the Privy Council) are thus made the Supreme Judges, 
in the last resort, over every one of your foreign settlements, whe- 
ther situated in those immense territories which you possess in the 
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East, where you and a trading Company together rule over not less 
than seventy millions of subjects ; or established among those rich 
and populous islands which stud the Indian Ocean, and form the 
great Eastern Archipelago ; or have their stations in those lands, 
part lying within the Tropics, part stretching towards the Pole, 
peopled by various castes, differing widely in habits, still more 
widely in privileges, great in numbers, abounding in wealth, ex- 
tremely unsettled in their notions of right, and excessively litigious, 
as all the children of the New World are supposed to be, both from 
their physical and political constitution. All this immense jurisdic- 
tion over the rights of property and person, over rights political 
and legal, and over all the questions growing out of such a vast and 
varied province, is exercised by the Privy Council, unaided and 
alone. It is obvious that, from the mere distance of those colonies, 
and the immense variety of matters arising in them, foreign to our 
habits, and beyond the scope of our knowledge, any judicial tribunal 
in this country must of necessity be an extremely inadequate Court 
of review. But what adds incredibly to the difficulty is, that hardly 
any two of the colonies can be named which have the same law ; 
and, in the greater number, the law is wholly unlike our own. In 
some settlements, it is the Dutch law; in others, the Spanish ; in 
others, the French ; in others, the Danish. 


‘ In our Eastern possessions these variations are, if possible, yet 
greater: while one territory is swayed by the Mohammedan law, 
another is ruled by the Native or Hindoo law, and this again, in 
some of our possessions, is qualified or superseded by the law of 
Buddha,—the English jurisprudence being confined to the handful of 
British settlers, and the inhabitants of the three Presidencies. All 
those laws must come, in their turns, in review before the neces- 
sarily ignorant Privy Councillor, after the learned doctors in each 
have differed. The difficulty thus arising of necessity from our 
distance, and unavoidably incident to our Colonial Empire, may al- 
most be deemed an inca;acity, for it involves both ignorance of the 
law and unfitness to judge of the facts. 


‘ The Privy Council, which ought to be held more regularly than 
any Court, sits far less constantly than any, having neither a regular 
bench nor a regular bar. It only meets on certain extraordinary 
days, the 30th of January, the Feast of the Purification, some day 
in May, Midsummer Day, and-a few others. I find that, on an 
average of twelve years ending 1826, it sat in each year nine days 
to dispose of all the appeals from all the British subjects in India ; 
from our own Civil Courts, to the jurisdiction of which all our sub- 
jects are locally amenable, throughout the wide extent of the se- 
veral Presidencies of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras ; to dispose of 
all the causes which came up to the three several Native Courts of 
last resort, the Sudder Adawluts, from the inferior Courts of Zilla 
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and Circuit, comprising all contested suits between the Hindoos, 
the half-caste people, and the Mohammedan inhabitants. But, in 
the same nine days, are to be disposed of all the appeals from Cey- 
lon, the Mauritius, the Cape, and New Holland ; from our colonies 
in the West Indies, and in North America; from our settlements 
in the Mediterranean, and from the Islands in the Channel ;—nine 
days’ sittings are deemed sufficient for the decision of the whole. 
But nine days do not suffice, nor any thing like it, for this purpose ; 
and the summary I have in my hand demonstrates it, both by what 
it contains, and by what it does not. It appears’ that, in all those 
twelve years taken together, the appeals have amounted to but few 
in number. ‘ 


‘I marvel that they are so few, and yet I marvel not; for, in 
point of fact, you have no adequate tribunal to dispose of them ; and 
the want of such a tribunal is an absolute denial of justice to the 
subjects of the Crown in these Colonies. The total number is only 
467 ; but including about 50 which came from India, and appear 
not to have been regularly entered, though they are still undisposed of, 
there are 517. Of these, 243 only have been disposed of ; but only 
129 have been heard, for the others were either compromised from 
hopelessness, owing to the delay which had intervened between the 
appeal and the sentence, or dismissed for want of prosecution 


* Consequently, the Privy Council must have heard ten or eleven 
appeals only by the year, or little more than one in the course of 
each day’s sitting. Again, I cannot pass from this subject without 
relating a fact which illustrates the consequences of the delays ne- 
cessarily incident to such a jurisdiction. The Ranee or Queen of 
Ramnad, having died, a question arose among the members of her 
family respecting the succession to the vacant musnud, (or throne,) 
and to the personal property of the deceased sovereign, as well as 
to the territorial revenue. The situation of the country, as well as 
its population and wealth, render it a province of some note. It 
reckons 400,000 inhabitants, and it lies in the direct road which the 
pilgrims, from the South of India take to the Sanctuary in the island 
of Remisseram, frequented by them as much as the Juggernaut is 
by those of the North. On the death of her Highness in 1809, 
proceedings commenced in the Courts.below upon the disputed suc- 
cession. An appeal to the King in Council was lodged in 1814; it 
is still pending. And what has been the consequence of this delay 
of justice ? Why, that the kingdom of Ramnad has been all this 
time in the keeping of sheriffs’ officers, excepting the Honourable 
Company’s pesheush, or share of the revenues, which I have no 
manner of doubt has been faithfully exacted to the last rupee. It 
is strictly in what amounts to the same thing as the custody of 
sheriffs’ officers, having been taken, as I may say, in execution by 
a kind of mesne process, such as we have not our law.’ 
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Thus, then, we find the opinion of a learned Mohammedan, (the 
friend of Sir William Jones,) delivered 50 years ago, in a calm and 
respectful remonstrance, in exact coincidence with that of the elo- 
quent senator from whose speech we have inserted extracts, abound- 
ing in intrinsic evidence that the sentiments they contain were the 
result of much meditation, and almost boundless knowledge,—a 
melancholy illustration of the deplorable immutability of Indian 
institutions, Indian misery, and English oppression! Gholaum 
Hossein’s protest is against the Supreme Court at Calcutta, to the 
jurisdiction of which the Natives, not resident at the Presidency, are 
no longer amenable ; but the argument, 2 fortiori, is irresistibly 
conclusive, to the cruelty and injustice of removing all protection 
against the local tyranny of legal chicane to a distance of 14,000 
miles from the scene of its authority. 


Having thus disposed of the advantages which the Privy Council, 
in point of locality, is supposed to possess, we proceed to the con- 
sideration of the constitution of that Court; and here we readily 
agree with Mr. Miller, that there is much scope for improvement, 
Whether an alloy of Indian Judges would tend to civilise the mar- 
tial and aristocratic justice now administered at Whitehall, is at 
least questionable, and certainly contingent on the nature of the ju- 
dicial reforms to be made in India. ‘That there are, however, men 
such as Sir James Mackintosh, Messrs. Ferguson and Spankie, 
whose experience and ability might be turned to useful account, if 
men in power did not prefer darkness to light, we have every reason 
to believe. But the oracular warning of Sir Edward Hyde East, 
in his letter to the Earl of Liverpool, is still tingling in our ears, 
discouraging all hope of amelioration from the retired dignitaries of 
the Indian bar or Indian bench, whether in the Presidencies or the 
Mofussil. ‘Depend uponit, said the late Lord Chief Justice, 
‘ things cannot go on much longer as they are.’ Sir Charles Grey 
has sat some years in the Supreme Court, and Sir Edward has a 
seat in Parliament, where he is now as mute, as he was que- 
rulous before, not more distinguished as the former advocate of 
legal reform, than as the present abettor of legal abuse. 


Entertaining, therefore, no very sanguive expectations of speedy 
or violent alterations in the Cockpit, we had better examine its 
component. parts as it is at present; and the following very gra- 
phic sketch of it, from the pencil of Mr. Brougham, will no doubt 
be highly edifying to our Oriental readers : 

‘ That the sentences in the Colonies should oftentimes be found 
ill digested, or hasty or ignorant, can be no matter of astonishment, 
when we find a bold Lieutenant-General, Lord Chancellor in one 
Court, and an enterprising Captain, President in another, and a 
worthy Major officiating as Judge-Advocate ina third. In many of 
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these cases, a gallant and unlearned Lord Chancellor has decided, in 
the Court below, points of the greatest legal nicety ; and the Judges 
of Appeal, who are to set him right here, are chosen without much 
more regard to legal aptitude ; for you are not to suppose that the 
business of these nine days, upon which they sit, is all transacted 
before lawyers ; one lawyer there may be, but the rest are laymen, 
Certainly a Right Hon. Gentleman, whom I see opposite to me, is 
there sometimes by chance, and his presence is sure to be attended 
with great advantage to us. Occasionally we see him or my learned 
Friend, his predecessor, (Mr. Abercrombie,) but this good fortune is 
rare ; the Master of the Rolls alone is always to be seen there of 
the lawyers ; for the rest, one meets sometimes in company with 
him an elderly and most respectable gentleman, who has formerly 
been an ambassador, and was a governor with much credit to him- 
self in difficult times ; and now and then a junior Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, who has been neither ambassador nor lawyer, but would 
be exceedingly fit for both functions, only that he happens to be 
educated for neither. And such, Sir, is the constitution of that 
awful Privy Council which sits at Westminster, making up for its 
distance from the suitors by the regularity of its sittings, and for 
its ignorance of local laws and usages, by the extent and variety of 
its general law-learning ; this is the Court which determines, with- 
out appeal, and in a manner the most summary which can be con- 
ceived in this country, all those most important matters which come 
before it. For instance, I once saw property worth thirty thousand 
pounds sterling per annum, disposed of in a few minutes after the 
arguments at the bar ended, by the learned Members of the Privy 
Council, who reversed a sentence pronounced by all the Judges in 
the settlement upon no less than nineteen days’ most anxious dis- 
cussion. Such a Court, whose decisions are without appeal, irre- 
versible, unless by Act of Parliament, is the supreme tribunal which 
dispenses the law to eighty millions of people, and disposes of all 
their property.’ ; 

So much for the constitution of the Privy Council. ‘ But,’ says 
Mr. Miller, ‘ if India should ever cease to look to England as its su- 
preme judge, it would gradually cease to respect it as its Sovereign, 
and the establishment there of a tribunal of ultimate appeal, could 
be regarded in no other light than as the first step towards a termi- 
nation of its political dependence.’ Those who can recollect.the de- 
bate on Sir William Pulteney’s motion on free trade, A.D. 1801, will 
remember what apprehensions were at that time entertained of the 
resort of Lascars to London. It was proposed to establish a kind 
of kennel for them on the Isle of Dogs, or elsewhere, lest, having 
seen the metropolis, they should, on their return to Calcutta, depre- 
ciate our character with their countrymen, and endanger the sta- 
bility of our power. But time, says Lord Bacon, is the greatest 
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innovator of all things. No doubt London has since improved, and 
our power the Hindoos have since had many_opportunities of ob- 
serving. But what says Gholaum Hossein ? 


* The only condition,’ says Sadi, ‘ on which a ruler can live happy 
is, that he be completely master of the circumstances of bis sub- 
jects. The fifth cause is the great difference between the English 
way of giving public audience to suitors, and the Hindoostanee 
mode of receiving them in open durbar, which has been immemo- 
rially observed in this country. Our illustrious sovereigns of Hin- 
doostan, those renowned princes who were studious of justice and 
equity, used to make a regular distribution of their time, and to 
allot certain days in the week, and certain hours in each day, for 
their different occupations. In the division of their time two im- 
portant things were principally considered : the first was the exami- 
nation and regulation of the affairs of the revenue and the execu- 
tive government ; the second was the deciding upon the rights of 
individuals in litigated questions, and the administering of distri- 
butive justice to the people. 

‘ For each of these purposes, two days iv the week were set apart, 
and in these days they appeared publicly in great pomp and gran- 
deur: they were surrounded at some distance by their Ministers 
and principal officers of state; and in that manner they gave a 
general audience, where every suitor might present his petition 
himself, and speak to his sovereign with perfect freedom. And as 
those princes did not reside continually iv one place, but made every 
year a circuit of the country, they were enabled to hear with their 
own ears, and see with their own eyes, the actual circumstances of 
their subjects and condition of the State. But matters are very 
differently regulated now. The English rulers dislike appearing 
in public durbar, and when they do so, they betray the utmost un- 
easiness, impatience, and even anger, on finding themselves sur- 
rounded by crowds, and on hearing the clamorous complaints of 
those who are aggrieved and oppressed. Hence it follows as a na- 
tural consequence, that they are totally ignorant of the real state of 
the country. Hence multitudes of people are debarred from seeing 
their rulers, and are neither treated with any of that benignity, nor 
supported with any of that munificence, which might be expected 
from men who sit upon the throne of Kings.’ 


Mr. Miller is, therefore, at issue with Mr. Brougham, and with 
Gholaum Hossein : in all these points he supports the present sys- 
tem, lest the establishment of a court of appeal in India should 
supersede that habitual reverence for the English name, which the 
terror of distant power, irresponsible and uncontrollable, is so well 
calculated to impress ; they support a cheap and speedy administra- 
tion of justice, that the English name may be blessed and honoured 
throughout India. We, for our parts, cannot hesitate to choose. 
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Mr. Miller is by no means so verbose, as we had been given to 
understand, we might reasonably expect from an equity draftsman. 
His pamphlet contains only’ 150 pages of very moderate dimensions, 
and yet the following subjects are ably and satisfactorily discussed : 
1. The expediency of preparing a digest of law for the different 
portions of the Company's territories. 2. Of raising the qualifica- 
tions of the European Judges. 3. Of intrusting a larger portion 
of the administration of justice to the Natives. 4. Of diminishing 
the stages of appeal. 5. Of introducing the Trial by Jury. 6. Of 
extending the use of the English language in judicial proceedings. 
It appears to us, that Mr. Miller's arrangement would have been at 
once more natural and more convenient, had he explafned to us the 
nature of the incapacitics under which the Courts in India laboured, 
before he touched upon the tribunals by which their errors might be 
corrected. The question, however, of appeals to England, is thrown 
by Mr. Miller so directly in our way, that we could not help stum- 
bling on it, more particularly, as it was desirable as soon as possible 
to dispose of that portion of our du:y which might savour more of 
censure than of praise. We shall return, at the earliest opportunity, 
to the discussion of the remaining topics of Mr. Miller’s work, con- 
vinced as we are, that the due administration of justice is the first 
duty of the Government, the surest happiness of the people, and the 
only legitimate mode of consolidating the resources and securing 
the stability of our Indian Empire. 





STANZAS, 


Occasioned by reading the Sonnet of P., written in South Africa, which appeared 
tn ‘ The Oriental Herald’ for February, 1827. 


Forcer them not! forget them not ! 
"But over Afric’s mourning shore, 

Tell of thy country’s glorious lot, 
The song o’er all her deserts pour. 


Extol her, laud her, blest and free, 
. Then sound the loud inquiring strain, 
In thunders, o’er her subject sea, 
And ask if she can others chain ? 


Ask if the children should not share 

The light and bliss their parent knows ? 
Ask if the mother’s heart can bear 

Her offspring’s agonizing throes ? 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 19. 2G 
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Then to the sons of Afric turn, 
And bid them tell to her their grief, 
With words that like their sunbeams burn, 
Plead with her bosom for relief. 


Bid her command her despot sons 

To break their sable brethren’s yoke, 
As they shall dread the malisons 

That she will on their heads invoke— 


As they shall dread the scorn to be 

Of all the virtuous of their land, 
Sunk in a gulf of infamy, 

Where never reach’d a kindred band ! 


High minded bard! still pour thy strain, 

‘ Freedom’ nor ‘ England’ ne’er ‘ forget,’ 
Till sunder’d be the Afric chain, 

And scatter’d every link of hate ; 


Till from the sable cheek is dash’d, 
By Freedom's smile, the scalding tear, 
And from the realm of England wash'd 
The shame of having brought it there! 


Penzance. S. E. H. 


THE SONNET WHICH GAVE BIRTH TO THESE LINES IS THE FOLLOWING: 


My Country! when I think of all I’ve lost, 
In leaving thee to seek a foreign home, 
I find more cause, the farther that I roam, 
To mourn the hour I left thy favour’d coast : 
For each high privilege, which is the boast 
And birthright of thy sons, by patriots gain’d, 
Dishonour'd, dies where Right and Truth are chain'd, 
And caitiffs rule—by sordid lusts engross’d. 
I may, perhaps, (each generous purpose cross’d,) 
Forget the higher aims for which I've strain’d, 
Calmly resign the hopes I prized the most, 
And learn cold cautions I have long disdain’d : 
But my heart must be calmer—colder yet— 
Ere England and fair Freedom I forget ! 


1824. 





Description or A PepestrRiaN JOURNEY, PERFORMED BY 
Youne Swiss Purits, in tHe Year 1825. 


Written by one of the Boys. 


Ir was customary with the scholars of the high-school of Coire, 
Canton of Grisons, in Switzerland, .of whom I was one,) to make 
an annual journey on foot, partly to enure themselves to all sorts of 
living, and partly to get acquainted with the country. According 
to this custom, we obtained the permission of the school Directory, 
and, ona Tuesday morning, at five o’cluck, set off with four Profes- 
sors at our head. We were about 108 in number, dressed in our 
uniforms, and carrying a little knapsack on our shoulders, a few 
clothes, and other necessaries. 

We ascended a little hill called Piz-okel, and had not walked an 
hour when it began to rain with great violence; and though we 
were not accustomed to pay much attention to the inclemency of 
the weather, we did not think it prudent to expose ourselves unne- 
cessarily. We, therefore, stepped into an old imperfect building, 
where we waited till the shower abated. We had now to cross an 
extensive heath, which afforded us no shelter: we had not proceeded 
far when the rain returned with stil] greater violence, and we halted 
in the open plain. The question was then put whether we should 
return; but thotigh some, relying on the promise of the Professors 
that we should go another time, consented to return, the most 
part would not listen to the proposal, and we at length went on to 
Lenz, where we stayed to rest, and got a little soup. 

Some of the bigger boys retired after dinner to an upper room, 
and consulted whether we should still go on, and how far we should 
extend our tour. ‘There was some prospect of a change in the 
weather, and it was therefore determined to proceed as far as Filisur, 
a village about fifteen miles off, towards which we soon set out ; 
but our stars had not plagued us enough yet; we could not walk a 
mile without rain; and, in a village called Brienz, we were again 
obliged to go under cover. We waited in vain for it to become fair, 
and consoling ourselves with the reflection that we could dry our- 
selves at the stove, we walked on, but had the misfortune to miss 
our road, through the false direction of a passenger, the consequence 
of which was, that we went a mile about. ‘The road we took led 
us over the village Alveneu, which is situated on a hill, at the 
bottom of which the nearer road gues. Near it is a well of water, 
impregnated with sulphur, which is frequently resorted to for the 
cure of cutaneous diseases. 

After we had walked about eight hours, and were just arrived at 
Filisur, it became fair. It was extremely vexatious. to think that 
the rain should not cease till we were comfortably sheltered ; but we 
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consoled ourselves with the hope, that on the morrow we might pro- 
ceed, without further molestation, in our journey. As soon as we 
had taken some refreshment we went to bed, or rather lay down to 
sleep, as our beds consisted only of straw. 


Filisur is a small but neat village, and a favourite Sunday resort 
of the bath guests of Alveneu, who, when the weather is fine, go 
thither to see the young people of the village dance together, in 
which amusement they frequently pass the evening; besides this, 
Filisur possesses no attractions, and is a very uninteresting place. 


Early on Wednesday morning we rose and assembled at the 
appointed rendezvous, but our hopes of fine weather were miser- 
ably disappointed, for, wherever we directed our eyes, nothing was 
to be seen but clouds and fog. Two hours had already passed 
away without the least change, and all of us, with great sorrow, 
prepared to return after breakfast. At about half-past seven we 
endeavoured to swallow a little soup; but agitation mingled with 
disappointment had deprived us of appetite. 


The proposal to return and make the journey another time was 
renewed, and we had nearly determined on acceding to it, when the 
clouds began to disperse, and a little blue spot showed itself in the 
south-east, which changed our resolution, and in half an hour we 
joyfully proceeded. 

We had not gone far when we perceived the river Albula (which 
takes its name from the mountain in which it rises) to stream forth 
from a hole in the rock, and as our road lay in that direction, we 
went towards the rock, doubting that there was any passage. But 
as we came near, we found that the rock appeared to have split; and we 
passed over a little wooden bridge, under which the Albula makes 
a deep fall into a narrow valley surrounded by high mountains. 
The rocks were of a stupendous size, and thé loud noise of the 
Albula tumbling from its height augmented the grandeur of the 
scene. After walking about a mile in the valley, we re-passed the 
Albula, and ascending a height called Bergunner Stein, arrived at 
the top. We looked down over a high wall which guarded the 
path on that side nearest the precipice, and saw a succession of 
rugged rocks, occasionally intercepted by the white foam of the 
Albula as it bounded headlong on its course. The river must have 
employed immense power to break through these obstacles, and 
forcibly to form its rocky bed. 


The sublimity of the scene detained us long in admiration, and it 
was with reluctance that we withdrew ourselves from it. In a little 
while the prospect was changed, and a beautiful green plain, studded 
with neat white houses, and illuminated by the beams of the sun, 
with new vigour threw its rays on all around us. 


We now directed our steps towards the village of Bergun, where 
we stayed about an hour, and, by permission of the Professors, 
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rambled in small parties about. The appearance of the village was 
generally clean, and it contained several houses which would have 
graced the streets of the proudest city. 


Leaving Bergun, two hours’ walking brought us to an inn 
called Weissenstein, where we sat down to get our dinner, which 
consisted chiefly of bread and wine, the contents of our knapsacks. 
The scenery which here surrounded us was beautiful, but of a 
mingled description. While the sun shone upon the tops of the 
distant mountains, the pastures which adorned their sides wore a 
livery of green, and were covered with cattle. Two little lakes in 
the valley, whose waters were as clear as they were still, presented 
us with a reflected sky ; and while some of us strolled upon their 
margin, others were gliding upon their placid bosom in a wherry 
which was found attached to the bank. - 


Such are the scenes which Nature has lavished upon Switzer- 
land, and which she has given even to the Swiss peasant the taste 
and the feeling to admire. 

At two o'clock we continued our route. It was now excessively 
hot, and our thick woollen uniforms became very oppressive. As 
we ascended, the snow began to appear, and the heights were covered 
with the emblems of purity; when we saw (many of us for the 
first time) that even the burning rays of the great southern sun 
could not melt that snow which centuries had heaped up, and which 
had lain, and was. likely to lie, from century to century, so extended 
with the hills which it crowned. We witnessed what is called a dust 
avalanche,—that is, an immense quantity of snow which rolled down 
the mountain with indescribable violence and velocity, forming a 
dense cloud, which nearly suffocates every living creature that un- 
fortunately happens to encounter it. 


Gradually descending, we left the snow behind us, and entered a 
wood containing a species of nut-tree, the fruit of which is about 
the bigness of a pea, but of a very delicate flavour. The natives eat 
these nuts by handfuls, adroitly separating the kernel from the shell 
with their tongues. The tree grows very high, and has a dark 
green and very thick foliage. Its wood is used for the wainscotting 
of rooms, being curiously marked, and even more solid than oak. 
Its scarcity, however, is very great ; for it grows only in that valley, 
Engadine. Efforts have been made to rear it both in England and 
in France, but without success. Its name in Switzerland is zier- 
nusslein ; from zier, beauty ; nuss or nusslein, nut. 


At the foot of the Mount Albula, lies the village Ponte ; and there, 
after a march of ten hours, in which we had walked thirty miles up 
and down, we stopped to put up for the night. It was only six 
o'clock ; and, being still broad daylight, some of the oldest students 
who were not yet tired, visited the ruins of an adjoining castle, which, 
a century after Gessler’s death, was the terror of the neighbourhood ; 
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but the owner, once grossly insulting an honest peasant, was stabbed 
by the injured man, and, on a signal given, his friends came out of 
a hiding-place, burned the castle down, and slew the servants. Others 
went to a village at some distance, as they had friends residing there, 
and united with us again, as we passed on the following morning. 
The name of the village where the remainder passed the night, is 
called Ponte, which it probably acquired from a very large and well- 
built wooden bridge, of one arch, over the Inn. This river has its 
source on Mount Maloya, in a little lake, from which it flows down 
through four lakes in Upper Engadine, passes through Under En- 
gadine, and leaves the country by a very narrow defile, called Fin- 
stermunz, joining the Danube at Passau. ‘ 


By six hours’ sleep we recovered from all our fatigues, and at 
seven started towards Pontresina Glacier. We passed through Be- 
vers, where we were entertained with wine and bread by a gentleman 
of the name of Orlandi, and afterwards went to see a private museum, 
which was very neatly fitted up. In one hour more we passed 
through Samaden, a large village, with many well-built stone-houses, 
and at one o'clock arrived at Pontresina, where some of us remained, 
being too much tired to visit the glacier, which is part of the great 
Bernina, and takes its name from the above village, from which it is 
about five miles distant. An hour and a half brought us to the 
glacier, and, guided by an inhabitant of Pontresina, we climbed up. 
Although very hot lower down, when we had risen 5,000 feet above 
the lake of Lower Waldstettes, it was very cold ; and out of a deep 
hole which was in the ice there proceeded a very ‘ icy wind,’ which 
almost carried us down a steep, from which there is no coming up 

in. On returning to Pontresina, we proceeded altogether over 
Celerina to St. Maurice, a celebrated watering-place, where we ar- 
rived about seven, and separated to different inns. Some, late as it 
was, went to the spring, which is about a mile distant, and is situate 
at the foot of the bill on which the village stands. The water is 
remarkably strong, and contains principally iron and sulphur, It is 
particularly adapted for the cure of calculous disorders. The build- 
ing called a bathing-house (though there is no bath) contains the 
apartment where the water is to be procured. It consists of bare 
walls ; the hall is not even provided with these, but rests upon 
pillars of rough unhewn stone, and is not above five feet high. The 
bath guests are ubliged to live in the village, and to walk down to 
the well every morning, which is not at all conv-nient ; and, not- 
withstanding the excellency of the water, should not better accom- 
dations. be erected, it 1s to be feared that nobody will go, particularly 
as most of the other baths are greatly improving. Those only 
who are afflicted with such diseases as its water is peculiarly adapted 
to cure, will put up with the present inconveniences of the place. 
As it was getting late, we returned towards the village, but not 
without witnessing the following circumstance: The river Fin forms 
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in this part some particularly fine lakes. Some of my companions 
finding a boat on one of these lakes, got into it, and, by means of a 
stick, thrust themselves out a short distance from the shore; but 
as they discovered some holes in the boat, they prudently made haste 
todisembark. Other three, more adventurous and less wise, now got 
into it and went out ; but the boat filled, and, as all were occupied in 
baling out the water, they slid unawares into the current of the river, 
and were swiftly driven round in a circle. All of them, now almost 
mad, began to utter cries of distress, and calls for help. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in keeping down the water, and by a fortunate 
incident got out of the current ; and landing at a considerable dis- 
tance from the place where they embarked, left the boat to the mercy 
of the stream, and made haste to join us, when one of the Professors 

ve them a severe reprimand for their folly, and we returned 
to the village. St. Maurice is built on a little hill; but, owing to 
the height of its situation, it is rather cold, in comparison with other 
places. The houses are badly built, and the inns dirty, badly served, 
and dear, notwithstanding the many persons who make it their 
annual resort. 

As to the high prices and bad accommodations, the following will 
prove it: In one of the inns where I unfortunately happened to be, 
we had in the evening an unpleasant thick rice-soup, and again in the 
morning, which had evidently been cooked with tallow, of which 
we found many large lumps. Of course we did not eat any; but, 
when pay-time came, we were called upon for ninepence per person, 
exclusive of the charge for the straw on which we had passed the 
night. This was a most exorbitant price; but the innkeeper, not 
consenting to abate it, was obliged to make us another soup, and, 
when we returned, a public warning against him was printed in the 
newspapers. ‘This long parley with the innkeeper retarded us till 
nine o'clock, though we had prepared to set out by eight. As soon 
as all was settled, we proceeded, wishing Mr. White in Lapland, or 
any other place, to practise his tricks. 

At length we were on our road forward, or rather backward, as 
we only intended to go so far as the village of Sylvaplana, and then 
to return home over Mount Julius. This mount takes its name 
from the celebrated Julius Cesar, who first made a road over it on 
his way to Germany, France, and Spain. In Sylvaplana we stopped 
but a short time, as we were afraid of getting late, and then slowly 
ascended by the new road. A little way up, we had an opportunity 
of seeing a great part of the Upper Engadine, with several beauti- 
ful lakes and woods. Coming to a convenient place, where a little 
rivulet flowed by, we halted, and, throwing ourselves on the sward, 
we took our dinners, which consisted of a little bread and cheese, and 
some water. 

After half an hour's rest, we resumed our walk, and gained the 
topmost height of the mount. We there saw two pillars, about four 
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feet high, and made out of the very hardest stone. These pillars 
are attributed by some to Julius Cesar, who is said to have set 
them up on his first passage over this mountain. Others consider 
them to have been altars set up by our ancestors, who worshipped 
here the god which is fancied to be in the sun, particularlyas, on other 
high places, similar erections are to be found. Be this as it may, 
the origin of them must have been very early, as they can be traced. 
as far back as the times of the Romans. 


Mr. Roéder, our principal preceptor, having satisfactorily ex- 
plained all these things, we descended straightforwards, over every 
obstacle, to Stalla. We here witnessed the formation of the 
Upper Rhine, which, indeed, is very remarkable : first, there is a 
little rivulet, which, without name, and almost without direction, is 
presently joined to another like it, and both are, by and by, united 
toa third, and so on, till, out of a little spring, which would scarcely 
serve to satisfy one’s thirst, within the short space of about twenty 
miles, is formed a large and navigable river: such is the Upper 
Rhine. A fourth and little known, though large, source of the Rhine, 
has its origin in the above described manner, at the height of 
the Julyer, and flows through the valley of Olberhalbstein, in 
which we then were, till, uniting with the Albula, it flows towards 
Thusis, and finally enters the Flinter Rhein, a river which is too 
well known to require any description. 


Passing through Stalla, which is famous for its cattle-market, 
we came into a beautiful and very romantic country, well wooded, 
and containing several ruins of castles, which were destroyed about 
500 years since. We were greatly affected when we recollected 
that, but for the brave defence our ancestors made in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, we might yet have been the slaves of 
foreign sovereigns, and never have enjoyed that freedom which the 
meanest animal prefers to servitude. 


Late in the evening, after having passed three or four little vil- 
lages not worth note, we arrived at Savoignin, where we quartered 
ourselves for the night. ‘The German name of this village is 
Schweiningen, whith signifies Pigs-town; and, indeed, we saw that 
it had not undeservedly received that name, for a more dirty place 
cannot be found on the globe. As soon as daylight appeared we 
rose and evacuated this filthy place, fit only for the race to which 
it is indebted for its name. ‘There was not one good house in it, 
except that of the magistrate, and even this was but a little better 
than the rest, if we might judge from the outside. The church, 
however, is a handsome building, and contains, it is said, many 
valuable pictures and statues. 

We next passed through the villages of Conters and Riefeneasten, 
and then found ourselves on a hill, in Vazerol, the place where the 
leagues of ‘ Ten Districts’ of‘ the house of God and the grey 
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league,’ swore together to keep peace with one another, and to de- 
fend themselves unitedly against all foreign intruders. This place 
was always, and will ever be, sacred to the memory of a Grison. 
We could not refrain from stopping here and rehearsing to our- 
selves the history of this league. We sang also a few of our fa- 
vourite national songs, one of which begins with the following 
sentiment : 
‘Prompt, O our Country! at thy call, 
With hand and heart prepared, 
Thyself and liberty—our all! 
We'll cherish and we ’ll guard. 
Hail, Rhatia! hail! let us be taught 
To urge the glorious strife, 
Like those who at St. Jacob fought 
For liberty and life.’ 


We then proceeded, and arrived about 11 o'clock at Lenz, which 
we had passed in coming. Without stopping long, we walked 
across the heath, and passed Churwalden, with the ruins of a con- 
vent, which, owing to the disorderly conduct of the nuns, was 
burned down by order of the Pope. We rested in the village of 
Malix, and spent the remainder of our money, about one pound, in 
wine. Anxious soon to see our relations, we marched onward 
with a quicker pace than before, and having first ranged ourselves 
in a place called Calvesfield, entered Coire singing and shouting. 
Proceeding into the school-yard, we sang a farewell song, and hav- 
ing thanked Professor Roéder for the kind attention to us while 
on our journey, we separated, and retired each to his own home. 


We all admitted this excursion to have been the most agreeable 
we had ever made, notwithstanding the inauspicious circumstances 
with which it was began; and long after, we joyfully and grate- 
fully remembered the willingness of the peasants in general to 
please us. ‘The impressions which we made upon their minds 
raised the character of the Canton school of Coire in their esteem. 
They were particularly pleased with our singing: in Ponte, a par- 
son sat at our table, and listened to us the whole evening ; and, in 
another place, the peasants offered to lodge us for nothing, on con- 
dition that we should entertain them with a song. 


Height of several Places taken from the Lake of the Four Walstettes, 
in French feet. 
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Days THaT ARE Pasr. 


Ar the holy hour of the rosy eve, 

When the sun is sleeping on hill and stream, 
And its crimson glories proudly leave 

To earth and to air their radiant beam ; 
Oh ! often then do I love to gaze 

On the clouds that crown the sheeny sky, 
Fondly dwelling on other days, 

That, like these clouds, have wander'd by,— 
Have wander’d by! nor left a trace 

To mark the path they have wildly run ; 
Leading me on in a wayward chase 

Of transient things, that are quickly gone. 
Oh! softly sweet is the evening hour, 

When the young birds hymn their psalms of praise, 
And the dew-robed tree, and the gauzy flower 

Are bright and fair, as in other days. 
Ab! mine has been a dreamy life, 

A strange wild vision of joy and sorrow ;— 
Now toss'd abroad by the spirit’s strife, 

And ever hoping a better morrow. 
The patriot’s fame I ‘ve loved full well, 

And the burning voice cf future story ; 
And I 've loved to wake the infant shell 

To the legend tales of Erin's story. 
The soft blue eye and the dimpled mouth, 

And the syren tone of beauty’s song, 
With the hair-veil’d brow of the sunny south, 

All light and warmth, have bound mé long. 


But these are fled, and the idle dream 
Has mounted on pinions of air away ; 

And the shadows it leaves will only seem 
Like the mellow eve that melts from day. 

The lovely visions that childhood wreathed 
With a thousand dyes from Fancy’s urn, 

Have left no pleasure from all they breathed, 
To glad the heart that was made to mourn ; 

No pleasure to weave round the wounded breast, 
Save the light that memory sometimes flings, 

When the night is throned in the cloudless vest, 
And Fancy plume its glistening wings. 

For oh! sweet the joyance—oh! dear the pleasure, 
The throb of other days flings o’er, 

’ When misery opes its boundless treasure, 

And life looks noé as it did before! D.S. L. 





On THE ABOLITION oF THE East Inp1A Company. 


* Delenda est Carthago.’ 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, Bengal, June 15, 1828, 

Wuewn the Charter was renewed in 1813, there was no point in 
dispute affecting any valuable privileges of the East India Company. 
They retained the monopoly of the tea trade, the ostensible go- 
vernment of India, and the patronage of writerships, cadetships, &c. 
The office of Director continued to be as highly prized, and as 
eagerly sought for as ever; and, since all restrictions in the resort 
to, and residence in, India, of British subjects were maintained, no- 
thing was gained for either country, except a right of trade, as far 
as that could be carried on under such restruints on the industry of 
Englishmen in India, and a produce loaded with extra duties. It is 
now perceived that a trade so limited, though nominally free, is 
comparatively valueless ; and that the trade with India cannot be 
said to be really open, until the skill and capital of Englishmen can 
be applied with equal security to promote the agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce of India as those of England ; and until the 
sume scale of duties is charged on the produce of the East and West 
Indies. The questions, therefore, which will be agitated on the ap- 
proaching expiration of the Charter are few in number, but all 
striking at the existence of the East India Company. Their ex- 
clusive privileges will cease and determine three years after notice 
given by the Speaker of the House of Commons; and such notice 
may be given on or after the 10th April, 1831. 


In the Session of 1830, therefore, we may expect the act of dis- 
solution to be passed, grounded on propositions, of which the fol- 
lowing would be the effect and substance : 

1. That the China trade shall be thrown open. 

2. That all restrictions on the resort to, and residence in, India, of 
British subjects, or other Europeans, and on their being proprietors 
or farmers of land, shall be abolished. 

3. That provision shall be made for the protection of all the Civil, 
Military, and other Servants of the Company, in their pecuniary al- 
lowances, privileges, and claims to preferment. 

4. That arrangements shall be made for vesting the nomination 
of writers, cadets, assistant-surgeons, and chaplains, in other hands 
than those of his Majesty's Ministers. 


5. That the capital stock of the East India Company, valued as 
yielding a perpetual annuity of 103 per cent., shall be incorporated 
with the national debt ; and that all other debts due by the Com- 
pany in India and in England, all debts due to the Company, and 
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all property belonging to the Company, of whatever description, in 
India and in England, shall be transferred to the Government of 
India. 

If it should be said that the people of England would object to 
take upon themselves the capital stock of the Company, though 
not amounting to more than half a year's war expenditure, it may 
be replied, that they have long been taxed to a much greater amount 
than the dividends on that stock, in the shape of a monopoly price 
paid for tea ; and that this small addition to the national debt would, 
in a very few years, be redeemed by the duties of customs and ex- 
cise levied on the increase of trade with India and China. The 
people of England would be great gainers immediately and pros- 
pectively. The gain of India would be an indefinite accession of 
private wealth and public revenue, of intelligence and union, and re- 
lief from the expense of a double Government in England. 


A review of some passages in the negociation for the last renewal 
of the Charter, will exhibit more distinctly the vast difference be- 
tween the questions which were discussed then, and which will be 
discussed in 1830. 

So early as September 30, 1808, the President of the Board of 
Control, Mr. Dundas, addressed a letter to the Chairman and De- 
puty-Chairman, in which he states, that the renewal of the Charter 
had already been ‘ the subject of frequent consideration and discus- 
sion,’ and proposes that they should ascertain whether the Court 
of Directors were ‘desirous of agitating the question at present, 
and of submitting it, in all its details, to the early consideration 
of Parliament.’ The Chairman replied, that it would be incon- 
venient to set so important a subject afloat, even among their own 
body, before it was in some degree matured ; but they consulted a 
Secret Committee, and they were convinced it was the general 
sense of the whole body, that the Charter, with all its existing 
provisions, should be speedily renewed. It appears, then, that the 
negociation for the last renewal lasted five years. If the act of 
dissolution is to be passed in 1830, and if Ministers have gratui- 
tously involved themselves in an equally protracted discussion, we 
must suppose it to have been raging and actuating in its secret 
channels ever since 1845. But this is highly improbable. There 
is no more occasion for a negociation respecting the emancipation of 
the trade of India and China, than there is respecting the emanci- 
pation of the Catholics. It is the business of Parliament not to 
truck to and huckster with the bigotry, prejudices, and cupidity of 
individuals, but to legislate upon enlarged views of justice and 
sound policy. It will be time enough to give the Company inti- 
mation of what is compassed and imagined respecting their ex- 
istence in 1829. Let the act of dissolution and emancipation be 
passed in 1830, and let the required notice be given by the Speaker 
on the 10th of April, 1831, or, if that date should fall on a Sunday, 
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let there be a respite of one day, and the notice served on the 11th 
of April, 1831. 

The first remarkable passage which occurs in the course of the 
correspondence, is a letter from the Chairs, Edward Parry and 
Charles Grant, to Mr. Dundas, dated December 16, 1808, the 
draft of which was read, and unanimously approved by a Secret 
Court of Directors. The following claim, for its audacity and ab- 
surdity, has never been paralleled : ‘ The Court, therefore, trust that 
no material change in this system,—no change which would affect 
its principles or impair its efficiency, will be proposed. In this case, 
it will be unnecessary to enter into any discussion of THE RIGHT OF 
THE COMPANY TO THE TERRITORIAL POSSESSIONS ; a right which 
they hold to be clear, as flowing from their acquisition of those ter- 
ritories under due authority, and after long hazards and vicissitudes, 
and great expense.’ The nature of that right, and their means of 
enforcing it, may be estimated when we advert to the circumstance, 
that it was by the Company supposed to be compatible with that 
complete control which was then and is now exercised over their 
ostensible government of the territories. Since they are thus satis- 
fied with a merum jus, they may retain it, together with their cor- 
porate capacity, after the cessation of all their privileges, to the 
end of time. 


Taking as a postulate, which was unwarrantably conceded, that 
the settlement of Englishmen in India as colonists, ought not to be 
permitted, the Company contended, that no material extension of the 
exports for, or imports from, India, could be expected. That asser- 
tion was not met as it ought to have been, and as it will now be, by 
a denial of the postulate. The removal of the prohibition of the 
colonisation of India will now be insisted on with greater earnest- 
ness, as it is in truth an object of incomparably greater importance 
than was the opening (as it was then thought to be) of the trade 
in 1813. 

But the Company went much beyond asserting, that no consider- 
able extension of trade could be expected. They did not scruple, 
they were not ashamed to declare, that such extension, as leading 
eventually to the independence of India, ought to be discouraged ! 
Thus, in the letter from the Chairman and Deputy to Mr. Dundas, 
of the 13th January, 1809, it is said, that a direct trade between 
India and South America ‘ would essentially exclude the mother 
country from being the medium and emporium of our Indian trade ; 
and, whilst it served to enrich India, rather than Britain, would faci- 
litate the progress of the former to independence.’ The consti- 
tuted guardians of the interests of India, they whose pro- 
prietary right to that broad Peninsula is so clear, would allow as 
much trade to be carried on between it and South America as could 
bear the expenses attending the circuitous voyage via London! The 
interest of the Company, us understood by the Directors, being at 
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variance with the prosperity of India, their malus animus towards 
that country shows itself in deprecating the cultivation of every one 
of its resources. Of what ought to be its great staple, the Chairs 
say, in the same letter, ‘Sugar has been, of late, imported from our 
territories ; but the necessary expense of conveyance from so great 
a distance, [less than a penny a pound,] prevents it from being pro- 
fitable ; and it can be much encouraged only at the expense of our 
West India Colonies.’ And in the Report of a Committee of Cor- 
respondence, dated February 9, 1813, it is said: ‘ As to sugar, if it 
could be imported to this market, so as to rival the produce of our 
West India Colonies, which it cannot be in time of war, surely this 
is not a trade which could be, on the whole, profitable to the nation !’ 

At a conference between three of his Majesty’s Ministers and a 
deputation of five Directors, on the 10th June, 1813, ‘it was sug- 
gested to his Majesty’s Ministers, that certain staple articles of In- 
dian produce should be left wholly to the Company, such as piece- 
goods, raw silk, and indigo, and that all raw materials should be 
left to the private merchants ; but this was opposed as not afford- 
ing the fair experiment intended ; and it was urged that it would 
be for the interest of the Company, in the eye of the public and 
the Parliament, that they should fairly lend themselves to this trial.’ 

The Company desired that the Charter should be renewed for a 
longer term than twenty years, to enable them to pay off their 
debts ; an argument for renewal, and for prolongation of term, that 
never could fail them. Indeed, at the expiration of each term they 
would, on that ground, require a longer term, like the ancient 
philosopher, who, having been allowed first three, and then six 
days, for the purpose of considering what answer he should return 
to a certain king who propounded a question to him concerning the 
nature of the Deity, said, ‘that the more he reflected on the sub- 
ject, the more time he required.’ As this letter is not long, and is 
a great curiosity, it is worth transcribing : 


* My Lorp, * East India House, 18th March, 1812. 

‘ Although we are aware that this may not be considered the pro- 
per time to discuss the term of years for which the exclusive 
privileges of the Company should be renewed, yet, under the pros- 
pect of your Lordship’s soon leaving the India Board, we are 
anxious to avoid any delay, in requesting your Lordship’s attention 
to that point. 

‘On reference to the negociations in 1793, we observe that the 
principal ground on which the Company founded their application 
for a renewal of their privileges for a long term, was, that suffi- 
cient time might be allowed for the liquidation of their debts at 
interest, in India, the amount of which, at that period, was 
7,000,000/. ‘The term then granted was twenty years from the 
Ist of March, 1794, including the casual notice of three years, this 
term being considered adequate to the object in view. 
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‘The Company’s debts at interest, in India, are now supposed to 
amount to 25,000,0001. ; we trust, therefore, it will be evident that 
a longer term than that which was granted in 1793 is indispensa- 
ble, to admit of the gradual reduction of the present debt, and the 
effectual operation of any measures which may be determined on 
for that purpose. 


‘ Without mentioning any particular term, we take the liberty 
of referring your Lordship to the Act of the 3d of Geo. IL., cap. 14, 
to show that a longer period than that granted in 1793 has been 
conceded ; and, as under every view of the subject, considering the 
contingencies of war, or other interruptions, we are convinced of the 
necessity of a more extended term, for the purpose of liquidating 
debts of such magnitude, and of restoring the Company's affairs to 
that state of prosperity which is essential to them and the public, 
We rely with confidence on your Lordship’s concurrence in the 
opinion we have submitted. We have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) ‘Jacos BosanQuet, 
Hvueu Ineuts, 
W. F. Evpainstong, 


Epwarp Parry.’ 
* To the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melville.’ 


In an early stage of the negociation, and when there was plenty 
of time before them to retract or explain the simulated purpose, the 
Chairman and Deputy, in their letter of 13th January, 1809, say : 
‘With the prospect of all these consequences, commercial and 
political, before the Court, it is impossible that they, as faithful 
guardians of the interests committed to their care, or as men truly 
solicitous for the welfare of their country, can advise their consti-+ 
tuents to SEEK a renewal of their Charter, on conditions which 
would despoil it of all its solid advantages, deprive the Company of 
their most valuable privileges, and incapacitate them from perform- 
ing, for themselves and the nation, the part hitherto assigned to 
them in the Indian system.’ 


The tone of the Directors continued so high and refractory, that 
Lord Buckinghamshire was induced, in his letter of 4th January, 
1813, to throw out the following menace: ‘If the Government of 
India cannot be carried on with safety to the Constitution, except 
through the intervention of the Company, the propositions of the 
Court of Directors, whatever they may be, must unconditionally be 
admitted. It will be for Parliament to determine whether the 
nation is, in this respect, without an alternative ; or whether, if a 
change of system should be rendered necessary by the decision of 
the East India Company, measures might not be taken for opening 
the trade, and at the same time providing such an administration 
of the Government of India, as might be found compatible with the 
interests and security of the British Constitution.’ 
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At last, when the Bill had passed the House of Commons, the 
sentiments of a Committee of the whole Court of Directors are 
recorded in a minute, dated 15th July, 1818. There is some 
naiveté in the following passage: ‘Iu considering the terms of the 
proposed Charter, it may be proper not only to compare them with 
those of the last, but with the situation in which the Company 
would be placed, if they were not to accept this new Charter. If 
they were to look only to the justice of their claims, they would, 
undoubtedly, remain with an ample property; but the question 
would be, how far Government, in the event of a rupture, would be 
disposed to advance the national funds, in order to satisfy the Com- 
pany’s demands, or whether they would not leave them, in a great 
degree, to the contingent, and, at best, slow realisation of their own 
assets,—the most ready and tangible of which would be responsible 
for the Company's existing acceptances and engagements in this 
country. And, in such a state of things, there might beno fund for 
the payment of the dividend, and the value of the capital stock 
would, undoubtedly, be very considerably sunk ; not to insist on 
what must be, though not a primary, yet a very impressive 
secondary consideration, the ruin which the interests of all persons 
dependent on the Company would immediately experience.’ ‘The 
Executive Body are called upon to give their opinion on this 
momentous occasion, and, after much serious consideration, indi- 
vidually and collectively, they have here to state, that though 
they deeply feel the diminution of privilege and power which 
this Charter will inflict upon the Company, they cannot, under 
all the circumstances of the Company's situation, and of those . 
conditions of the new Charter which are favourable, advise their 
constituents to decline it. They will not even rest in this negative 
opinion; but as a positive conclusion is expected from them, 
they submit that they have no other alternative, than to advise 
the Company to make a fair trial of the proposed Charter.’ 


From these sentiments there was but one dissentient Director, 
old Jacob Bosanquet. That old-fashioned ultra monopolist pro- 
tested against accepting the new Charter, ‘ because I think the Bill 
now pending in Parliament does not, by any means, render justice 
to the East India Company, has not provided for the great and lead- 
ing interests of the Indian Empire, ox is likely, finally, to be bene- 
ficial or satisfactory to the public at large.’ 


It may be observed, that when the Directors, in the above-men- 
tioned minute, were reckoning what resources would remain to the 
Company if they were to reject the Charter, not a syllable is said 
on the subject of their clear and indisputable ricuT To THE TER- 
RITORIAL Possessions. On the contrary, in admitting that if re- 
duced to the prosecution of trade in their coporate capacity, without 
the advantages of monopolists, ‘there might be no fund for the 
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payment of the dividend,’ they tacitly abandon that monstrous pre- 
tension. 

The following statement, dated 4th March, 1812, affords an op- 
portunity of contrasting the wealth derived from the trade with 
India and China, througo the instrumentality of the East India 
Company, with what might have been derived under a system of 
free trade and colonisation. 

Statement of the Contributions from the East India Company to the public, 
Srom the year 1768 to the year 1812. 


Paid from 1768 to 1775, in consequence of an agreement 


concerning the territorial possessions (7 Geo. III. ¢. 57, and 

MEN hind 6<s nt pe sa<s chns aren 44h eho nchel £2,169,399 
Paid from 1769 to 1773, for indemnity on tea.. Be hoe. 483,050 
Paid, in 1779, bounty for seamen raised for the. service of 

Government 13,653 
Paid, in 1/80 and 1781, three ships of the line presented to 

Government 95,349 
Paid, in 1781 and 1787, per agreement, for a new Charter in 

1781 400,000 
Paid, in 1789 and 1790, for victualling the navy, and charges 

of his Majesty’ s troops in India 500,000 
Ciaim of the Company for subsistence of French prisoners 

of war, and other expenses incurred by the Company 

on account of Government, written off in 1793, per Act of 

33 Geo. ITI. ¢. 52. s. 127 443,632 
Paid, ia 1793 2nd 1794, for participation, pursuant to the 

Charter Act of 1793 500,000 
Paid, in 1795 and 1796, expense of 3000 seamen raised for 

the service of Government 57,000 
- Paid, in 1893 and 1804, armed ships, hired for the service of 

Government, and employed i in defence of the country. .... 67, 
Loss, from 1793 to 1811, by saltpetre supplied to Government, 

at less than prime cost, as per obligations of the Charter. . 405,906 


£5,135,349 

E. E. (Signed) C. Cartwricut, Acct.-Gen. 

5,090,0001. in forty-four years, or little more than 100,0001. per 
annum. ‘The sources from which the Company were enabled to pay 
this annual pepper-corn into the Exchequer, were profits from the mo- 
nopoly price of tea, and the tribute drawn from the revenues of India, 
Now, what is 100,0001. per annum, or ten times that sum, compared 
with the contributions to the public, leviable on the exports and 
imports, and tribute remitted to absentees, which would be available 
under a system of free trade and colonisation? It has been calcu- 
lated that the consumption of tea and sugar in the United Kingdom 
is not one-third of what it might be if the price was lower; anda 
proportionate extension of consumption would take place throughout 
Europe, America, and the whole world. With respect to sugar, we 
have seen that the Directors did not desire to raise a single addi- 
tional ton of sugar in Bengal, though 500,000 tons might be ex- 
ported from Calcutta as easily as 10,000. And with respect to tea, 
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they said, (Letter from a Deputation to the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
15th April, 1812,) ‘ the Company already supply tke nation with 
AS MUCH As IT wants of China commodities ;’ and (Report of a 
Committee of Correspondence, February 9th, 1813,) ‘ the present 
importations of tea are AS LARGE AS THE COUNTRY REQUIRES.’ 


Had it not been for the monopoly, and other restrictions sub- 
sidiary to the maintenance of the East India Company, the follow- 
ing might have been the state of the annual importations from India 
and China, over and above their present amount : 

Tea, 20,000 tons 
Sugar, 300,000 ditto 
Coffee, 40,000 ditto 
Cotton, 50,000 ditto 
Raw silk, cochineal, rum, and sun- 
dries unestimated 0,000,000 


£17,500,000 

We accept five millions from the Company, and allow ourselves 
to be defrauded of a sum exceeding the capital of the national debt ! 
The nation has long been ashamed of these absurdities, and im- 
patient of their continuance. They ought not to be permitted to 
run their course till 1834 ; but if the remedy should be postponed 
to that date,—the Act being passed in 1830, and taking effect in 
1834,—the state of the votes may be expected to be as follows : 
For colonisation and the abolition of the Company, votes 
For the continuance of the present system : 

Directors of the East India Company and their friends. 

Ditto of the Bank of England, and ditto 

The West India interest 


Majority for Colonization and abolition 
Bengal, May 18, 1828. 
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In dire adversity’s dark hour, 
When clouding sorrows hem thee round, 
Acknowledge then Religion’s power, 
In which alone is comfort found. 
When Pleasure weaves her fairy wreath, 
And smiling Fancy show’rs her sweets, 
And thousand odours round thee breathe, 
And thy young bosom warmly beats ; 
When Love’s enchanting glance is nigh, 
With many a thrilling blandishment, 
And many a soft and radiant eye 
On answering tenderness is hent;— 
Oh, then remember there is bliss, 
And deeper, holier far than this. 





Tae Epinsurca Review—Corn Laws, Tirnes, anp Pusiic 
Burtuens. 


In one of the most elaborate articles which even “The Edinburgh 
Review’ has ever put forth upon the abolition of the Corn Laws,* 
the facts which it has brought to bear upon the subject, and the 
number and variety of the arguments which it has accumulated in 
support of its object, were so well calculated to make a deep im- 
pression upon the public mind, that they excited, as was to be ex- 
pected, the bitter hostility of those parties whose sinister interests 
lead them to oppose, by all the means in their power, every attempt 
to remove the burthens which this intolerable monopoly has thrown 
upon the public. 


But in a question involving such deep interests, of which not a 
point will be yielded, without a contest, by the powerful few who 
are gainers by the public loss, it is most important that the clearest 
ideas should be universally entertained. The precise truth is in 
this, as in every other case, the surest guide to the desirable end. 
No erroneous view, however much it may appear to tell in favour of 
that side of the question which we ourselves think right, ought to 
be allowed to pass uncorrected ; we may be sure that, in the end, it 
cannot be beneficial ; its ultimate tendency must be to embarrass 
the advocates of the public good, and to furnish a handle for misre- 
presentation to its opponents. 


It is under the influence of these sentiments, that we have under- 
taken, at the present moment, to make some observations upon the 
Article in question. Excellent as we think its views, for the most 
part, are, it eontains some fallacious reasoning, which, though not 
materially affecting the general issue, can hardly fail to create injue 
rious doubts in the mind of a candid reader, even should he be un- 
able to detect the mistakes in which it originates ; and of which ad- 
vantage may be taken, by writers whose end is the confusion of the 
question, to obscure the points which have been most clearly eluci- 
dated. It will be our endeavour to ascertain the nature of these 
errors, and to point out to our readers how far the point at issue is 
really affected by them. 

The Reviewer has judiciously commenced with the collection of 
a number of facts, by which to ascertain the actual loss in money to 
which the community is subjected by the Corn Laws. This isa 
point of view in which the subject may be brought home to the ap- 
prehension and feelings of every one : it is brought, as it were, into 
actual contact with our purses; and no one who has money to 
spend, money to save, or money to earn, can be indifferent to it. 





* No. LXXXVIIL., Article 2. 
2H 2 
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The task has been effectually done ; the facts are selected with care, 
and stated with so much precision, that they must force conviction 
on the most stupid or the most prejudiced. 


The result of this inquiry is, briefly, that forty-eight millions of 
quarters of grain is the average quantity annually consumed in the 
United Kingdom ; and that the average price of this quantity has 
been raised, during the last eight or ten years, on a very moderate 
computation, eight shillings per quarter: whence it follows directly, 
that the sum annually paid by the community, in support of this 
rnonopoly, is no less than 19,200,000/.* per annum. 


Such is the stupendous conclusion to which we are. inevitably 
brought. In making this estimate, the Reviewer has done the pub- 
lic a service which cannot be sufficiently appreciated. Few of our 
readers, we will venture to say, had the most remote idea of the 
enormous tax thus annually levied upon the community. The pay- 
ment is made in silent obscurity ; the tax-gatherer’s aid is unneces- 
sary to awaken the recollection of the unhappy victim to the inflic- 
tion he has to endure; he feels its pressure, but the cause escapes 
his notice. But, from this time, let the fact never be forgotten,—let 
it be repeated from one end of the kingdom to the other, until there 
is not one individual upon whose attention it has not been forced, 
that we pay, yearly, to the monopoly of the landholders of this 
country, 2 sum equal to two-thirds of the interest of our vast na- 
tional debt. Well, indeed, may the Reviewer declare, that ‘no 
people was ever before subjected to such a scourge!’ 


Having established this most important fact, the Reviewer pro- 
ceeds to inquire what becomes of this sum of nearly twenty mil- 
lions. Here it is that we feel compelled to dissent from him. In- 
deed, the train of reasoning pursued by a writer, who has other- 
wise shown so much ability, absolutely astonishes us ; for it appears 
to us that nothing more is necessary than the exertion of the most 
ordinary common sense to detect the falseness of his conclusions. 


«It is of the very essence of the question,’ be says, ‘ to observe 
that the Corn Laws occasion the destruction of much more wealth 
than they transfer. We do not exaggerate when we affirm, that of 
every five hundred thousand pounds of excess of price drawn from 
the pockets of the consumers, scarcely one hundred thousand finds 
its way into the pockets of the landlords! The other four hundred 
thousand are absolutely and totally lost to the country; they are 
expended en pure parte, and without contributing in the smallest 
degree to increase the comforts or enjoyments of any individual 
whatever.’ 

As a proof of this statement, he adds, 





* By an arithmetical inaccuracy, it is stated in ‘The Edinburgh Re- 
view’ at 19,700,000/. 
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‘ According to answers made and to queries circulated by the 
Board of Agriculture, and the evidence taken before the Committees 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons in 1314 and 1821, the average 
proportion which the rent paid to the landlords in England and 
Wales bears to the whole produce of the soil, does not exceed a 
rirTtH. But let us take the proportion as high as a rocrtu: it is 
plain, that when prices rise because of restrictions on importation 
from abroad, or any other cause, the landlords receive such addi- 
tional price only for that one-fourth part of the produce of the coun- 
try which belongs to them as rent.’ 


He afterwards proceeds as follows : 


‘ It may, therefore, be concluded, that of the enormous sum of 
about TweNnTy millions, which the restrictions on the corn trade 
take, in ordinary years, from the consumers, not more than five find 
their way into the pockets of the landlords. The other fifteen mil- 
lions are entirely lost ; or, which is the same thing, are entirely 
swallowed up by the increased expenses attending the cultivation of 
the bad soils to which the Corn Laws force us to have recourse. 
Instead, then, of its being true, as has been sometimes alleged, that 
the Corn Laws assist in enabling the country to make good the taxes 
necessary to pay the interest of the public debt, and the expenses of 
the peace establishment, it is obvious that they form of themselves 
by far the greatest of ull the burthens we have to sustain! No peo- 
ple was ever before subjected to such a scourge. The Corn Laws 
do not, like an ordinary tax, transfer wealth from one portion of the 
public to another ; but, on the most moderate estimate, they occa- 
sion a positive destruction,—a dead annual loss to the public of not 
less than FOURTEEN OF FIFTEEN millions !’ | 


Now, the Reviewer has previously shown, that, were the restric- 
tions upon the corn trade removed, there is no probability that of the 
forty-eight millions we consume, our imports would exceed 3,500,000 
quarters ; of whieh he is so confident, that he considers even this 
amount an exaggerated hypothesis. This, then, must be the whole 
quantity which the Corn Laws compel us to raise from those poor 
suils, of which we should give up the cultivation were they abo- 
lished ; and, it seems, the cost of raising this quantity from these 
poor lands, is greater by fourteen or fifteen millions, than if it were 
produced from better soils ; but fourteen or fifteen millions is more 
than double the average price * of 3,500,000 quarters of all sorts of 
grain ; therefore, the difference between raising this quantity from the 
one description of soil and fromthe other, is more than double the whole 





* By means of Dr. Colquhoun’s estimate, and an extract from some 
P .rliamentary Papers, furnished by the Reviewer, it will be found that 
the average price of all kinds of grain, for the last ten years, is about 
3%s.; that is, if a quarter were made up of the various kinds of grain, in 
the proportions in which they are consumed, and each at the average 
price, its value would be about 38s. 
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price at which it sells, and which, of course, covers the whole cost of 
the most expensive kind of cultivation. Is not the absurdity too 
manifest even to deceive a school-boy? Yet such is the ridiculous 
dilemma into which the Reviewer has fallen in his eagerness to gain 
over the landlords to his own side of the question, and to persuade 
them that they will lose but little of their rents by the proposed 
change. Although we are not apt to rate the intellectual faculties of 
our worthy landlords very high, we yet cannot give them credit for 
dullness enough to be so easily imposed upon ; ‘and we suspect that 
the Reviewer will find, to his cost, that they have sufficient shrewd- 
ness to turn his mistakes to their own accouut, and, by represent- 
ing the strength of his argument to lie in those parts of it which 
are palpably erroneous, to escape the necessity of meeting what is 
unanswerable. 


The increase of price caused by the Corn Laws, and the quantity 
of grain which we should import, were they abolished, being known, 
it appears to us perfectly obvious what is the u/most amount of 
value lost in the cultivation of the inferior soils. The former being 
Ss. per quarter, and the latter 3,500,000 quarters, the product of 
the two, or 1,400,0001., will be the outside of that loss. It is evi- 
dent that 3,500,000 quarters is all that is raised from soils of this 
description, otherwise a greater quantity would be imported on the 
opening of the ports ; and that 8s. per quarter is sufficient to pay 
the increased expense of cultivating the worst land from which any 
part of this quantity is raised; for, were it not so, such would not 
be brought into tillage until the priee had risen higher. The addi- 
tional sum, then, of 1,400,000/. is sufficient to pay the additional ex- 
pense of raising 3,500,000 of quarters from the very poorest soil in 
cultivation ; hence, it is the utmost that can be swallowed up in that 
way. It may be less, but it cannot be more. It may be less, because 
there are probably many gradations of fertility in the soils, which are 
all too bad to withstand foreign competition. We may add, that it must 
be less, because this sum would include also the tithes of the quan- 
tity of grain thus raised ; for, upon this point also, as we shall show 
presently, we are convinced the Reviewer is in error. 


Thus it is impossible that a prohibition upon the importation of 
3,500,000 quarters of corn can cause the expenditure of fourteen or 
fifteen millions upon the soil; and, therefore, the Reviewer must 
either have underrated the quantity that would be imported exces- 
sively, or he must be quite wrong in his computation of how large 
a share of the nineteen millions falls to the landlords. 


That he has underrated that quantity, we must acknowledge we 
think probable, although his own opinion is, that his estimate is an 
exaggerated one. For it must be observed, that in the latter years 
from which this estimate is drawn, the existence of our corn laws 
prevents any certain conclusions; and in the earlier, the war was 
always an obstacle to regularity in the trade; besides, the increase 
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which has taken place in our population since that time, renders, of 
course, our fertile lands less able now to meet our consumption. 


But these considerations may, indeed, be set aside, for they amount 
to little more than conjecture. The grand error of the Reviewer 
is, without question, in the second point,—in the proportion of the 
nineteen millions which he assigns to the proprietors of the soil. 
We beg our readers to look back again to the second passage we 
have extracted. They will perceive that the Reviewer there takes 
into consideration only the increased value of that portion of the 
produce which the landlords previously received as rent, and that he 
has altogether overlooked the far greater amount,—the increase of 
their share of the produce itself. To prove how important an 
omission this is, we will suppose a certain farm to consist of equal 
quantities of land, varying in fertility ; that a certain quantity of 
capital applied to the first, produces from it twelve quarters ; that 
the same applied to the second, produces ten ; to the third, eight ; 
and to a fourth, six. If the sale of eight quarters, and not less, will 
yield the farmer the ordinary profit upon the supposed quantity of 
capital, he will cultivate the three first portions, but not the fourth. 
The surplus of the first and second portions, viz., four quarters from 
the first, and two from the second, will constitute his rent: the 
whole produce is thirty quarters ; of this twenty-four, eight for each 
portion, will yield him his profit; the difference of six quarters 
will yo to the landlord. This difference is one-fifth of the whole 
produce ; and, therefore, according to the estimate of the Reviewer, 
such a farm may serve to represent the state of all Britain before 
the establishment of the Corn Laws. Now, we will suppose a re- 
striction put upon importation, and that, from the consequent de- 
ficiency, corn rises to so high a price, that the sale of six quarters 
will afford the ordinary profit upon the before supposed quan- 
tity of capital. The farmer will, of course, take into cultivation 
the remainder of his farm ; and the difference between six quarters, 
which pays him his profit, and the whole produce of each of the 
three pieces of land previously cultivated, becomes the share of his 
landlord. The produce of these three pieces is thirty quarters ; 
eighteen are now enough to give the farmer his profit ; twelve, there- 
fore, become the rent of the farm. It was before six ; thus the quan- 
tity of the produce which the landlord receives is actually doubled 
by the restriction ; and the real rent is much more than doubled, 
because he is able to sell this increased quantity at a higher price. 


But lest any of our readers should be unacquainted with the doc- 
trine of rent, we will put our argument in a less general form, in 
which we think it will be clear to every person of common under- 
standing, though he be ignorant of the very existence of such a 
science as political economy. In round numbers, let three millions 
of quarters be the quantity imported into this country under an un- 
restricted trade. ‘Then, as the whole consumption of grain is forty- 
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eight millions, forty-five would be grown at home. Of this, about 
a fifth, or nine millions, it is said, goes to the landlord; the re- 
maining thirty-six pay the expense of cultivation and the profits of 
the farmer. We will now suppose a restriction imposed upon im- 
portation ; the deficiency of three millions will then cause an im- 
mediate rise in the price of grain; and as this quantity must be 
supplied by inferior soils, the price will not cease to rise until it has 
attained such a height that the diminished returns from the new 
land will yield the capitalist his profit, and thereby induce him to 
put an end to the deficiency by taking them into cultivation. It 
appears, that not less than an average rise of 8s. per, quarter has 
been sufficient to induce the production of the required three mil- 
lions in this country. But it is not this quantity alone which is sold 
at the advanced rate ; it is paid as well upon the remaining forty. 
five millions. Of this we have seen that nine millions belonged to 
the landlords, upon the sale of which, therefore, they gain 8s. per 
quarter, or 3,600,000/. This is all the advantage the Edinburgh 
Reviewer assigns to them. But they will also receive the rise of 
8s. per quarter upon the remaining thirty-six millions, for as soon 
as the leases of the farms are out, competition will reduce the pro- 
fit of those who hold them to their former level ; as, until they are 
so, their increased value will induce a universal desire among capi- 
talists to possess them. 8s. per quarter on thirty-six millions is 
14,400,000/. ; and this, therefore, with 3,600,0001., the increase of 


price at which their former rent is sold, making together 18,000,0001., 
is the gain of the landlords by the Corn Laws. 1,200,0001., that is 
8s. on the newly raised three millions of quarters, is lost in the in- 
creased expense of cultivating this quantity; and this sum, added 
to the rest, completes the 19,200,0001., the total loss sustained by 
the community. 


So simple and obvious are these truths, that we almost feel that 
an apology is due to our readers for entering into so detailed an 
explanation of them. We know not how the Edinburgh Reviewer 
has contrived to avoid perceiving them at once. As there does not 
appear to be the slightest reason for imputing to him an intention 
to deceive others, we must conclude that he has deceived himself; 
which we can only attribute to his anxiety to persuade the land- 
holders that their interests are not so hostile to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws as they in general apprehend. This, we must suppose, 
has induced him to seize upon the first conclusions which suggested 
themselves to his mind in so favourable a point of view, without 
giving himself time to examine carefully into their truth. 


But let it not. be supposed, from the course we have adopted, 
that we are, therefore, inimical to the end which the Reviewer has 
in view ; or that we consider the proof that so much less wealth is 
thrown away upon the soil, and so much more transferred to the 
pockets of the landed proprietors, furnishes a single argument 
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against the repeal of these obnoxious laws. It is not one iota less 
unjust to tax the rest of the community for the benefit of the land- 
lords, than for the cultivation of worthless svil ; and however much 
greater the advantage to the latter class may be, the evil to the 
former is scarcely less in the one case than the other. Our view of 
the subject may, perhaps, open the eyes of the landholders more: 
widely, and supply them with yet stronger motives for adhering to 
their monopuly ; but to attempt to gain any thing from them by 
deceiving them, would be as unworthy as we are persuaded it would 
be useless. We may We sure that they would struggle nearly as 
hard to retain possession of the five millions, as they can do for that. 
of eighteen ; and it must not be imagined, if the justice of the cause 
we advocate be insufficient to render it victorious, that success will 
ever be attainable by art. 


We wish that our objections to the Reviewer ended here. 
Though this is the point upon which he is most elaborately wrong, 
yet it is neither his only error, nor that which is likely to be the 
most mischievous. The belief which he labours to excite, that the 
abrogation of the Corn Laws will be attended with a release from 
the whole of the poor-rates which is raised to relieve the able-bodied 
poor, can only be an impediment in the way of their improvement ; 
and as it is of essential importance that the public attention should 
be directed to the real causes of this oppressive burthen, with a view 
to the application of effectual remedies, we earnestly hope that no 
such vain éxpectation will delude the public mind. If destroying 
the corn monopoly will take away these poor-rates, we must suppose 
that they have arisen from its creation,—a position which, of course, 
the Reviewer will not maintain. The deduction of nineteen millions 
a-year from the production of the country, the consequent reduction 
of the real amount of wages, and diminution of profits, from which 
the sources of our wealth are augmented, do, without doubt, greatly 
coutribute to distress the labouring classes, and to swell the enor- 
mous amount of the rates. But has the absurd and mischievous 
way in which these rates are distributed, nor the remaining public 
burthens, amounting to three times that sum, no share in the cala- 
nity?) Has the vast destruction of the capital of the country, caused 
by the late fatal and useless war, nothing to do with the matter ? 
Let it be considered, for a moment, what multitudes of human 
beings several hundred millions of capital would furnish with em- 
ployment, and then we may form some idea of the evils which the 
subtraction of these vast sums during the last four-and-thirty years 
must have occasioned, to say nothing of the annual expense which 
thev have entailed upon us. The repeal of the Corn Laws, by re- 
lieving us from the yearly payment of nineteen millions, will, it is 
true, add more than any other conceivable measure to our capability 
of replacing the wasted capital; but never, until it is replaced, and 
our annual payment of interest extinguished in consequence, must 
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we look forward to a period when our poor shall find universal em- 
ployment. Nor even then must we expect that the amelioration 
will be permanent, unless the whole system of the poor-rates be put 
on such a footing, that both the funds may be distributed in the 
most economical and beneficial manner, and the poor themselves 
may have a strong and immediate interest in making themselves 
independent of them. 

As the doctrine which the Edinburgh Reviewer has promulgated 
on the subject of Tithes is most erroneous, as well as mischievous 
in its tendency, notwithstanding that the argument by which he 
supports it is extremely plausible, it must not be passed over. We 
will quote his doctrine in his own words : 


‘ With respect to tithes,—it has been fully established by Mr. 
Ricardo, that, if all, or nearly all, the lands of a country were sub- 
ject to this charge, it would, in the event of foreign corn being ex- 
cluded, or loaded with an ad valorem duty of ten per cent., occasion 
an equivalent rise in the price of corn, and would, in consequence, 
fall wholly on the consumers, and not on the landlords or occupiers. 
And, conformably to this principle, it has been argued, that, if the 

rts were now to be opened for the importation of foreign corn, 
free of duty, the cultivators, unable, by limiting the supply, to raise 
prices, would relinquish the tillage of bad land ; which would have 
the effect to reduce the rent of the landlords, and to.throw a burthen 
wholly on them, that has hitherto been borne equally by all classes, 
But, although the principle advanced by Mr. Ricardo holds, under 
the circumstances he has supposed, it is essential to observe, that 
these are not the circumstances under which the agriculturists of 
Great Britain are, or ever have been, placed. So far, indeed, is it 
from being true that all, or nearly all, our lands are affected by the 
burthen of tithe, that it appears that about @ ruirp part of the land 
of England and Wales is exempted from it, exclusive of considerable 
‘tracts in Ireland, and of the whole of Scotland! And such being 
the case, it is quite idle to suppose that the cultivators of the tithed 
lands have any power so to narrow the supply of corn brought to 
market, as to throw any considerable portion of the burthen of tithes 
on the consumers. Had the extent of tithe-free land been inconsi- 
derable, they might have thrown the greater part of it upon them ; 
but when they have had to come into competition, not with a few, 
but with a third, of the cultivators of England, and ali those of 
Scotland, it is obvious that the price of corn must have been regu- 
lated by the price for which it can be raised on the last lands culti- 
vated that are free from tithe, and not by what it could be raised 
for on the last lands cultivated that are subject to that charge. It 
appears, therefore, that if the whole land of the empire had been 
subject to tithes, the proposition advanced by Mr. Ricardo, that 
tithes do not fall on rent, but on the consumer, would, under the 
existing restraints on importation, have been strictly true. Inas- 
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much, however, as this is not our situation,—as a very large propor- 
tion of our lands are not subject to tithes, and the cultivators of the 
tithed lands are, in consequence, without the means of limiting the 
supply, and raising prices, the proposition advanced by Dr. Smith, 
that tithes constitute a portion of the rent of the land, and that their 
payment has no effect on the price of corn, is most certainly 
correct.’ 


This passage, ‘ the price of corn must have been regulated by the 
price for which it can be raised on the last lands cultivated that are 
free from tithe, and not by what it could be raised for on the last 
lands cultivated that are subject to that charge,’ is pointed out by 
the Reviewer as immediately involving in its proof his position, that 
tithes fall on rent, and not on the consumer. We think we can show 
that it involves no such conclusion, and that we may agree with 
the one, while we deny the other. It appears to us to amount to 
no more than this,—that tithe-free land, being more valuable than 
that of the same fertility which is subject to the charge, is cultivated 
earlier. But it ought to be recollected, that, were no tithe paid at 
all, the deficiency of corn, which calls this last tithe-free land into 
cultivation, would be supplied from more fertile land, now rendered 
less valuable by the burden of tithes imposed upon it. It will be 
advisable, perhaps, to euter into some further explanation, in order 
to make our meaning quite plain. The process by which poorer 
land is brought into cultivation, and the expenses and charges upon 
it thrown on the consumer, is this: a deficiency in the supply raises 
the price of corn, whereby it becomes profitable to the capitalist to 
cultivate less fertile svil; and the price continues to rise, and less 
and less fertile soil to be cultivated, until the quantity of produce 
is sufficiently increased to put an end to the deficiency. Simple as 
this is, we have thought it necessary to re-state it, because we 
believe that the operation is often inconsiderately reversed, and that 
many persons reason as if the cultivation of poor lands were the 
cause of the high price of corn, instead of the high price of corn 
the cause of the cultivation of poor lands. Since less fertile land is 
cultivated as soon as ever it will yield the farmer a profit, and before 
it pays a rent, if there is any external charge upon it, attendant 
upon its cultivation, it must remain waste until corn has risen kigh 
enough to pay this charge also. If this charge be a tithe, it can- 
not be cultivated until the price of corn is one-tenth higher than if 
the land were tithe-free. If, therefore, the whole land be divided 
into two parts, one of which pays tithes, and the other not, the 
tithe-paying portion will always be brought into cultivation at the 
same price of corn as the tithe-free of one-tenth less fertility. It 
may be assumed, that there is every possible variety in the fertility 
of the soil, from the richest to the poorest, and that the degrees of 
Variation are so minute as to be scarcely perceptible. When, there- 
fore, the price rises, so that any more of the tithe-free land is culti- 
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vated, there is always a quantity of more fertile tithe-paying land 
lying waste in consequence of this impost, viz., all from one-tenth 
more fertile than this last tithe-free, varying down to that which is 
of the same fertility. But if tithes had not existed, the more fertile 
part of this would have been brought into cultivation, and the 
deficiency would have been supplied before the price had risen so 
high as to induce the tillage of the last tithe-free. The difference 
of price, therefore, between where the rise would have stopped in 
such a case, and when it actually does stop, is a loss to the con- 
sumer caused by the tithes. The amount of this difference evidently 
depends upon the quantity of soil which is subject to that charge, 
and, therefore, bears the same proportion to the whole difference 
between the expense (tithes excluded) of cultivating the last tithe- 
paying land, and that of the last tithe-free, (which is, of course, a 
tenth * of the price,) which the quantity of tithe-paying soil does 
to the whole soil of the country. Hence the community pay the 
whole amount of the tithes; for they pay this difference upon all 
the corn brought to market, while the tithe has only been levied 
upon the same proportion of it as this difference bears to a tithe of 
the price. It will be as well to illustrate our argument by applying 
it to the circumstances of this country during the last ten years. 
According to the estimate of the Reviewer, nearly half the land in 
the United Kingdom is tithe-free. Let us suppose it quite a half. 
The average price of wheat during that time has been about 66s. 
This has been sufficient for cultivating the lowest of the tithe-free 
lands: 60s., therefore, has been enough to pay the expense (exclu- 
sive of tithes) of those which pay tithes. Let us suppose that 
tithes had not existed: the two kinds of land being equal in 
quantity, the most fertile of the tithe-paying now lying waste, 
would have produced at from 60s. to 63s.,t the quantity of corn 
which has been raised from the worst tithe-free at from 63s. to 66s., 
and the average price would therefore have been 63s. The public 
have thus had to pay an additional 3s., or half the tithe ; and as the 
tithes are only paid on half the land, while this is paid on all the 
corn, it will equal their whole amount; half the tithe paid on the 
whole being equal to the whole tithe paid on half. We may per- 
ceive, however. that the possessors of’ the tithe-paying land have 
also to bear a loss. As we have seen, their lands have been only 
able to produce corn of which 60s. will pay the ordinary expenses ; 
had there been no tithes, they would have been able to cultivate 





* An eleventh of the price would be more correct; for it would be a 
éenth of the price at which corn would be sold, were it produced from 
the last tithe-paying land, without being subject to tithes. 

+ We apprehend, indeed, that it would have produced it at rather less, 
because the same quantity of the more fertile lands would have produced 
@ greater quantity of corn; and, therefore, it would not have been ne- 
cessary to descend so rapidly to the less fertile soils. 
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them up to 63s., and their rents would have been in proportion. 
The owners of the tithe-free land, on the contrary, have gained 
to the same amount ; for they have been able to cultivate up to 
66s., whereas, had it not been for the tithes, they could not have 
cultivated beyond 63s., and their rents would have been propor- 
tionably less. And it is evident that the amount so lost by all the 
tithe-paying proprietors together, is equal to the amount gained by 
all the tithe-free together ; and that, of any two equal estates of 
these two kinds, the loss of that which pays tithes is to the gain of 
that which is tithe-free, inversely as the quantity of all the tithe- 
paying land to-that of all the tithe-free. Perhaps it is this loss, 
on the part of the landlords so burthened, which has misled the 
Reviewer. 

It follows from the whole of our reasoning, that, when the ports 
are opened, the tithes will fall altogether on the rents of the pro- 
prietors of the lands which pay them : for there will then be a limit 
to the rise in price, beyond which any deficiency will be supplied 
from abroad. But we do not see that this circumstance gives them 
any claim to a compensating duty. Their rents will experience no 
greater fall than those derived from the tithe-free lands ; they will 
always be of one-tenth less value : a compensation to the one would 
be a bonus to the other, and would draw from the pockets of the 
community double what it would pay to them. It is not by the 
tithes that the sinking of their rents will be caused, but simply by the 
abolition of the restraints; which measure will reduce them from 
the artificial height to which they have been raised by monopoly, to 
the level beyond which they never ought to have risen. Had they 
never been so artificially raised, tithes would not be complained of ; 
for they were imposed long before, and rents have risen, independ- 
ently of the monopoly, infinitely higher than they previously were. 
What further reason, then, have they now to demand compensation ? 
Nor can the tithes be correctly considered by thein as a burden, for 
their effect upon the property of the landlord is not, like a tax upon 
the profits of the capitalist, to diminish the just reward of labour, 
but merely, like inferiority of soil, to hinder a further increase of 
rent,—a species of gain entirely the result of accident. As well might 
the proprietors of the poorer lands claim compensation for the un- 
productiveness of their estates! Let it be remembered, too, that 
the appointment to the enjoyment of the tithes is possessed by these 
very landed proprietors; and that the clergy, as a body the most 
influential in the state, are in consequence always in their interests. 
If, then, these gentlemen so strongly object to paying the clergy, 
let them also give up the patronage, and we have little doubt that 
the community generally will readily enough take upon itself the 
burden of the former, in order that they nay have the latter in their 
own hands; in order that they may have it in their power to 
appoint to the service of religion men whose attachments will be to 
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the interests of society at large, and their spirit more conformable 
to the self-denying meekness of Christianity. 


Having now set forth the errors into which we think the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer has fallen, it is hardly necessary for us to add any 
remarks upon the remainder of his article. We have already ex- 
pressed our general approbation of it ; and we recommend its atten- 
tive perusal to those of our readers who are desirous of making 
themselves masters of the subject, as certain to reward them well 
for their pains. The Reviewer has amassed a great deal of various 
information, highly useful, as furnishing a test by which to examine 
arguments adduced on either side of the question, and which it 
would be very troublesome to collect from the various quarters in 
which it lies scattered. He has clearly demonstrated the fallacy of 
the very prevailing opinion, that high prices are advantageous to the 
producers of commodities. He has pointed out forcibly the ruinous 
nature of the Corn Laws to the agriculturists themselves ; and has 
placed, in a very strong point of view, both the benefits which would 
accrue to the landlords from their repeal, as going far to replace the 
temporary diminution of their pecuniary gains, and the inevitable 
evils which the destruction of the other classes of society must draw 
down upon their own heads. We may add, that we join with him 
cordially in the praise he has bestowed upon the Ministers of the 
period for their improvements in our commercial policy, and in 
earnestly exhorting our rulers ‘ to earn for themselves a new and 


more powerful claim on the gratitude of the country, by ridding it, 
at once and for ever, of the MONSTROUS AND INTOLERABLE NUISANCE 


oF Corn Laws.’ 
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Suapow of queenly beauty! as I gaze 

Upon the radiant vision of that light, 

Which, ere it fell beneath a dark fate’s blight, 
Dazzled the world with a continuous blaze 
Of rich, incessant glory,—I behold 

The distant years arise that once have been, 

When the high name of Scotia’s lovely queen 
Roused like a spell the chivalry of old 

To pay their homage at thy beauty’s shrine ! 
Heir of an evil fate, when, in its wrath, 
Stern persecution raged around thy path, 

Still was thy presence queenly and divine— 
Calm and unblanch’d thy brow, thy royal form 
Like a proud vessel wreck’d amid the blackening storm. 
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A PRINTED copy has been transmitted to us, of a Charge of Mr. 
Justice Chambers, delivered in the Supreme Court of Bombay, of 
which a limited number of copies have been struck off in a small 
pamphlet ;* and as it is thought by the friends of that learned Judge 
to deserve more extensive publicity and a more permanent record, 
we readily secure for it these desiderata by giving ‘it a place in our 
pages. It is as follows : 


‘Gentlemen of the Grand Jury —In consequence of the absence of 
of Mr. Justice Rice, it has fallen rather unexpectedly to my lot to 
address you on the present occa-ion. I cannot, however, say I re- 
gret this circumstance, because the occurrences of the last Criminal 
Sessions have led me, during the period which has intervened, to 
examine, with considerable pains and accuracy, the foundation of 
some of those principles which were then incidentally referred to; 
and I think that the result of my inquiries may not be without its 
advantage if communicated to you in this public manner. The 
length to which the subject will necessarily extend my observations, 
may, I am afraid, exhaust your patience : my best apology, however, 
must be the importance of it. ‘Ihe jurisprudence we have to ad- 
minister is a plant of another soil, the offspring of institutions to 
which we have nothing analogous in this country ; and those positive 
maxims and rules of law, which must govern the conduct of Judges 
and Juries, derive no light or illustration from the habits or the 
manners of the people amongst whom we live. It becomes, there- 
fore, more especially necessary to acquire and bear in mind clear 
notions of the grounds upon which the equity and reasonableness of 
such maxims aud rules rest, from the only source from which we 
can derive them,—the history of our own country. 


‘ The two leading questions to which I wish to draw your attention 
are: first, to what. extent Juries are bound to follow the directions 
of the Court. And secondly, whether Grand Juries may resort to 
their own personal knowledge of particular cases in finding or reject- 
ing bills of indictment preferred before them. 


‘First, to what extent are Juries bound to follow the direction of 
the Court ? ' 

‘The maxim so often repeated in-the older books, 4d questio- 
nem facti non respondeant judices, ad queestionem juris non respon- 





* The following is the title affixed to it: ‘The Charge delivered to the 
Grand Jury of Bombay, on Saturday the 14th of October, 1826, at the 
fourth Criminal Sessions for that year, by Sir Charles Harcourt Cham- 
bers, Knt., one of the Judges of the Supreme Court at Bombay.—Bom- 
bay, printed by T. Rigby, Bell-lane, 1828.’ 
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deant juratores, is far too general to have much influence in the 
decision of this question. It has, we are all aware, been the subject 
of very heated controversy, especially on prosecution for State Libels, 
During the usurpation of Cromwell, in 1649, on the trial of John 
Lilburne for high treason, we are told that high words passed be- 
tween him and the Court, in consequence of his telling the Jury 
that they were judges both of law. and fact, and citing passages from 
Coke upon Littleton to prove it. And we know the controversy 
was renewed in not a more subdued tone on the trial of the Dean of 
St. Asaph at the conclusion of the last century. There does not, 
however, appear to me to be much difficulty in arriving at a sound 
conclusion, except what may arise from the difficulty of stating the 
point clearly. On the one hand, the Jury may, as often as they think 
fit, find a general verdict ; and so far it appears to be unquestionable 
that they may decide both upon the law and the fact of the case, 
such a verdict necessarily involving both. And as every person, by 
a general plea, may in every case have the benefit of a trial by jury, 
in point of fact, Juries may, in most cases, by giving a general ver- 
dict, determine both the law and the fact. I may carry the doctrine 
one step further, and add, that although in civil cases the Court, out 
of which the cause proceeds, may grant new trials, and thus subject 
the same issue to several successive Juries, yet if those Juries suc- 
cessively give general verdicts, al] of the same tendency, the Court 
has no power of disturbing the final result; and any flagrant injustice 
which might ensue, could only be remedied, I apprehend, by the 
Legislature. 


‘ But although this be undoubtedly the law, and Juries are exempt 
from all penal consequences of their verdicts; yet it would be highly 
prejudicial, both to the happiness of the people and the character of 
public justice, if such an exemption from responsibility should be 
considered to be any thing more than a privilege incidental to their 
judicial character, which has been permitted to them for the wisest 
purposes, and which, to the praise of Juries, had been rarely, if ever, 
abused. ; 


‘ The grand use as well as the peculiar praise of trial by jury, which 
are, that it secures the subject from tyranny disguised under the mask 
of justice, have clearly their place rather in prosecutions conducted 
on behalf of the State. than in suits respecting private rights. On 
such occasions it has always called forth its just portion of approba- 
tion, although it may perhaps be doubted whether the system, theo- 
retically considered, is much indebted to the panegyrics of political 
writers, who, viewing only the beneficial result, are too apt to praise 
the licentiousness of Juries at the expense of their integrity as moral 
agents ; or whether Juries have done more effectual service to the 
liberties of their country, than the disinterested patriotism of Sir 
Edward Coke, Sir Mathew Hale, Lord Somers, or Lord Camden. 
In criminal cases, in cases of private libels and of seduction, their 
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efficiency has also been generally acknowledged. Their decisions 
usually depend on facts. Their task is therefore easy, and their 
errors have been in general virtuous. In criminal cases, if there be 
the least doubt, the resource is acquittal. But he must be new to the 
consideration of this subject, which at various times has occupied 
the acutest understandings, who can conceive it to be compatible 
with the wisdom of any civilised nation to intrust the determination 
of its law, which should be uniform, constant, and regular, obedient 
to precedent, and digested by the wisdom of ages, to the ever vary= 
ing decision of twelve men taken at random out of society—acting 
only casually, and without either professional character or experi- 
ence. In order, therefore, to come to any satisfactory conclusion on 
this question, we must go on further to consider the general struc- 
ture of the Constitution with reference to Trial by Jury, and to inquire 
what general rules of law and conscience are binding on jurors in 
the discharge of their duty. 


‘ Considering, then, the theory of our civil and criminal jurispru- 
dence, it is the province of no Jury to determine general rules of law. 
That is the peculiar province of the Court. It is true that in some 
particular instances including libels, which I shall presently mention, 
Juries are admitted to be the proper judges in cases which are often 
inaccurately called mixed cases of law and fact. But such cases are 
quite independent of any general rule of law. 


‘In order to establish a claim or charge, observes a recent 
writer on the law of evidence,* circumstances must be alleged 
on the record, which show that the claim or charge is warranted in 
point of law, supposing those allegations true. It is the peculiar 
province of the Jury to decide on the force and effect of the evidence 
submitted to them, and, with respect to every essential allegation, the 
jury must find the facts, but it is the peculiar province of the Court 
to expound the law; and if there be any general principle of law ap- 
plicable to the facts of the case, the Jury, in finding a general verdict, 
are, in my opinion, bound in conscience to receive the law as 
expounded by the Court, and to apply it to the facts in the same 
way in which the Court would have applied it, if the facts had 
been admitted or found by a special verdict, and the only question 
had been the law. 

‘It follows as a corollary from what I have just stated, that a 
question or inference of fact is one which the jury can determine 
upon the evidence by virtue of their own knowledge and experience, 
without the aid of the Conrt. An inference or conclusion of law is 
one which the Court can draw from the mere circumstances of the 
case as ascertained by the Jury, independently of any general in- 
ference or conclusion drawn by the Jury. But there is a class of 
cases, in which doubt has frequently arisen, whether particular in- 





* Mr. Starkie. 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 19. 2] 
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ferences and questions belong more properly to the Court or the 
Jury. Such terms as moderate correction, in some cases of homi- 
cide; probable cause, in actions for malicious prosecution ; and 
many others, which might be suggested, involve such questions. 
They involve in the abstract both matter of law as well as matter 
of fact ; but where there is no general rule of law, nor any definite 
principle applicable to the case, the inference is a mere matter of fact 
to be made by a jury, by the rules of ordinary practice and common 
sense, which, in such cases, become the legal measure and standard 
of right. In other words, the judgment of law is dependent on the 
question of fact. The construction of all written instruments, for 
example, is a mere matter of law, where the meaning and intention 
of the framers is by law to’ be collected from the instrument itself. 
But where the meaning and intention is to be judged of by the aid 
of extrinsic circumstances, the construction is usually a question of 
fact for a Jury. On this principle, in cases of libel, although there 
may be cases in which the issue is a mere question of law, yet 
most commonly the meaning of the author and the truth of 
the inuendos in the indictment or other pleading, form the gist 
of the case, and are, therefore, fit questions for the decision of a 
jury.* 

‘And this leads me to make a few observations upon the Libel 
Act. St. 32 Geo. III. c. 60. Much misconception prevails, I 
think, respecting it. ‘The Act points chiefly at state prosecutions. 
It is strictly declaratory, and consequently introduces no new prin- 
ciple. It recites, in the preamble, that doubts have arisen, whether 
on the trial of an indictment for the making or publishing any libel, 
where an issue, or issues, are joined between the king and the 
defendant, or defendants, on the plea of not guilty pleaded, it be 
competent to the Jury impannelled to give a verdict upon the whole 
matter in issue ; and then it proceeds to declare and enact, that in 
every such trial the Jury may give a general verdict of guilty or not 
guilty, and shall not be required, or directed, by the Court, or 
Judge, before whom such indictment or information shall be tried, 
to find the defendant or defendants guilty, merely on the proof of 
the publication by such defendant or defendants of the paper 
charged to be a libel, and of the sense ascribed to the same in such 
indictment or information. This is the whole of the Act: upon 
which I shall merely make one remark; that if sach doubts 
generally prevailed as to the provinces of the Court and the Jury in 
cases of libel, as stated in the preamble of this Act, those doubts 
were confined to the simple case there stated; for similar difficul- 
ties might easily have occurred in a multitude of other cases ; and, 
indeed, the very same difficulties existed in civil actions for libels, 
and yet it was not thought requisite by the Legislature to declare 





* For this analysis I am mainly indebted to the above-mentioned work 
of Mr. Starkie. 
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any opinion respecting any other case, except indictments and in- 
formations for !ibels. 


‘The second section of the Act saves the power of the Court to 
give its opinion to the Jury in this as well as in, other criminal 
cases, That is, the Legislature cautiously abstains from doing 
more than declaring the short principle which has been stated. 
The duty of the Judge remains unaltered. That duty I have al- 
ways understood to be to expound the law to the Jury where any 
clear rule of law is applicable, and, by a perspicuous statement of 
the leading features of every case, to give to the Jury simple 
general views, in order to enable them to come to a just and legal 
conclusion. I consider this not only the proper course, but to be 
the main intention of the law in ordaining that a Judge should pre- 
side at such trials. In trials for libels, as well as others, legal dif- 
ficulties must occur, and if there be no good reason to suppose that 
the law delivered by the Court is erroneous, the Jury are in con- 
science bound to follow the direction of the Court, because both 
Judge and Jury are bound by all the general rules of law. If there 
is reasonable ground for suspicion that the Judge oversteps his 
duty, the Constitution has placed a power in the hands of the Jury, 
by finding a general verdict on the whole matter in issue, to vindi- 
cate their own independence and the liberty of their fellow-subjects. 
But that power ought not to be lightly resorted to, and was intended 
only to be a safeguard in extreme cages. The third section of the 
Act provides that Juries may find special verdicts, that is, they may 
in trials for libel find the facts specially, and leave the law to the 
Court ; and the fourth section saves to the defendant his right of 
moving the Court in arrest of judgment. 


‘In the reign of Charles II., a reign, as we all well know, fruitful 
in precedents relating to the rights of Juries, occurred the famous 
case of Bushell. Ten out of eleven Judges in that case, virtually 
established the full independence of Juries, and decided that, in 
practice at least, they were not accountable in their judicial capaci- 
ties to any power in the state. I say virtually, for attaints formed, 
till recently, a part of the law of England. ‘They have long been, 
however, a mere sound. In civil cases, the practice of granting 
new trials has long superseded them. In criminal cases, if the 
prisoner is acquitted, he is never put on his trial for the same 
offence a second time; and if he be convicted against evidence, or 
the direction of the Judge, the usual practice now is, to recommend 
him to the mercy of the Crown for a pardon. 

‘I have thus attempted to lay before you some general princi- 
ples upon this subject applicable to all ordinary cases which may 
be brought before you ; and I think the broader distinctions be- 
tween the provinces of the Court and the Jury are sufficiently 
marked. Between these limits, of course, there is debateable land. 
I do not think, however, that I should employ either your time or 

212 
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my own profitably, by making any observations hypothetically on 
that part of the subject. There have been, no doubt, ambitious 
Judges. There have alsv been licentious Juries. I trust we shall 
long be preserved from the presumption of the one, and from the 
encroachments of the other. The signs of the times will readily 
indicate to those who are capable of discerning them, when such 
extreme cases are likely to occur. Upon such occasions every man 
must act according to the best of his own knowledge and informa- 
tion, and it is little likely that any technical or professional reason- 
ing will afford him much assistance. In the present age it cannot 
be the wish of any British Judge to impose his own opinion dog- 
matically or peremptorily onthe Jury in any case in which there is 
reasonable ground for a difference of opinion. The wisest Judges 
have shrunk from so heavy a responsibility, especially on criminal 
trials. It cannot be the inclination of any conscientious juryman 
lightly to hazard his oath, by adhering to abstract ideas of right, or 
by trusting to a casual knowledge of legal principles, in opposition 
to the direction of the Court. There must always be cases on 
which the soundest understandings may come to different conclu- 
sions from the same facts, and where it is impossible to suppose a 
deficiency of integrity on either side. In such cases the general 
humanity of the system, the dispositions, learning, and character of 
those who usually fill the judicial seat, are the best pledges that a 
sound discretion will be used in the discharge of the judicial func- 
tions ; whilst, on the other hand, the sound sense, the uprightness 
and practical skill of Juries, will, I hope, always vindicate to Trial 
by Jury all the eulogies pronounced upon it, as the most effective 
practical institution either of ancient or modern times. 


‘I hasten now to the consideration of the second question I pro- 
posed at the outset. 


‘ The controversy about the remote antiquity of Juries must be 
familiar to all. It seems to be the better opinion, that whatever 
may have been the practice of our Saxon ancestors, the inguisitio 
patrie of the Normans is the parent of common trials by jury. It 
“was clearly in use in England in the reign of Henry II., under the 
name of Jurata patrie sive vicineti. But it is equally clear it was 
not in ordinary use. Prior to a certain law not now extant of 
Henry II., it seems that this mode of decision belonged only to a 
few specific cases, all, or most of which, are enumerated in a trea- 
tise written by Glanville, who was Chief Justice of England in that 
reign. In the reign of that monarch, the above-mentioned law 
passed, authorising the application of the Juruta patria, or the in- 
quisition of twelve men, to certain questions of seisin, which appear 
before that time to have been decided by wager of battle only. This 
ordinance was called Assisa or an Assise, and when an inquisition by 
a Juraia patrie took place by virtue of its provisions, it was called 
a Recognition of Assise, and the jurors, Recognitors of Assise. 
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This Recognition of Assise became so popular, that suitors were 
led to adopt the same mode by mutual consent, or by the advice of 
the Court, for the decision of questions for which the ordinance of 
Henry II. did not provide. This was called jurata ex consensu, and 
is the modern trial by jury in its original form. It increased in 
favour, and in the reign of Henry III. was the most ordinary mode 
of trial in civil cases.* 

‘Much praise has been at various times bestowed on the ancient 
mode of summoning Juries de vicineto, or the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the place where the fact happened, and conclusions of much 
too large a nature have been drawn from that circumstance to be 
applicable to the complicate state of society in modern times. The 
benefit, however, of local knowledge, could, at best, only extend to 
events of a public notoriety and of a local nature, and it has now 
for some centuries been considered as much over-balanced by the 
inconvenience of finding Juries prejudiced in cases of local interest. 
Much attention has not been paid for a long period to this qualifi- 
cation. Some vestige of it continued in the necessity of having in 
every pannel a certain number of hundreders. But that circum- 
stance might also be the consequence of original locality of jurisdic- 
tion in Hundred Courts. For more than a century, Juries have 
been summoned from the body of the county in all civil and penal 
actions, and now by the recent statute 6 Geo. IV., c. 50. Juries 
in all cases, criminal as well as civil, are directed to be summoned 
from the body of the county, and to serve indiscriminately in all 
cases, whether on the Crown or the civil side. 


‘ In order, however, to explain clearly to what extent the principle 
can be supposed at any time to have furthered the ends of justice, 
and for what purpose it was resorted to, we must inquire a little fur- 
ther into the nature of the old recognitions of assize. The expres- 
sion of testes, or witnesses, is perpetually applied to Juries by the 
older writers ; and Fortescue,t who wrote in the time of Henry VI., 
uses the terms synonimously. At the time of the Conquest, the 
general law of England was, that a judicial inquiry respecting a fact 
should be conducted per omnes probos homines comitatus. These 
probi homines were the freeholders of the County Court, the great 
feature of Saxon jurisprudence. They are elsewhere called pares 
curie, and were judges in all cases of fact upon their own personal 
knowledge. The plaintiff appeared before the County Court, with 
a certain number of his friends, likewise freeholders, who were ready 
to vouch for his veracity. They were called his secta or suit. The 
phrase was, Et inde producit sectam. ‘The defendant also brought 
his followers, or sectatores, and thus, in a general way, all the free- 
holders of the County Court obtained the appellation of sectatores, or 





* See ‘Stephen on Pleading’ nofis. 
+ De Laudibus. See edit. by Amos. 
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free suitors of the County Court, and united in their own persons the 
characters of judges and witnesses.* Recognitors of Assize were 
probably twelve of these, and consequently were only such as knew 
the fact ; and it was a good cause of removal if any of them knew 
nothing of the party in issue. So that the mode was to reject those 
who were ignorant of the circumstances of the case, till they obtained 
twelve whose knowledge rendered them competent. When they 
were sworn they retired from the bar, and brought in a verdict ac- 
eording to their own personal knowledge, without hearing any ex- 
trinsic evidence, or any direction from the Judge. The nature of 
the trial probably altered considerably before it became the model 
of common Trials by Jury. It must be, however, recollected that 
Recognitions of Assise were strictly applicable only to local issues, 
where the question turned upon the seisin of land, the notoriety of 
which, in ancient times, supposed all the freeholders of the County 
Court to be cognisant of it. In later times, when attaints became 
frequent, the principle was carried far beyond its just limits, for the 
purpose of saving common Juries from the heavy penalties of an 
attaint. They were permitted, upon the trial of the attaint by addi- 
tional proof, to show that their verdict was according to truth, 
thongh not according to the evidence produced ; with which addi- 
tional evidence the law presumed them to have been privately 
acquainted, although it did not appear to the Court.t This doctrine, 
however, was again exploded when attaints fell into disuse, and 
new trials were granted in their stead ; and indeed it is quite incon- 
sistent with the principle on which new trials are every day granted. 
It is also amply clear, that no juror can communicate his personal 
knowledge to his fellow-jurors, except upon oath. If he knows any 
thing of the matter in issue, he ought to be sworn, in order not only 
that his evidence may acquire a legal sanction, but also that his 
means of knowledge may be ascertained by cross-examination. It 
is not meant, however, by these observations, to shut out any ad- 
vantage which may be gained by personal knowledge.{ If the evi- 
dence adduced be sufficient, in point of law, to support the verdict, 
no doubt can be entertained that the conviction of twelve men con- 
versant with the facts, must render their decision doubly valuable. 
But it is likewise obvious, that great: mischief would ensue, if a 
verdict founded on insufficient evidence could be supported by a 
subsequent presumption of personal knowledge in the jurors. 


‘ Very little is to be found in the older books respecting the 
second, or petty jury, in criminal cases. They were, however, 





* The lex terre, in Magna Charta, is supposed by Selden to refer to. 
this mode of proceeding. 


+ Rolfe v. Hampden, Dyer’s Rep., 53. b. 


¢ The law itself requires it, in cases in which a certain number of the 
jurors must have been upon a view. See st. 6, Geo. IV., c. 50. s. 23. 
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clearly witnesses, and summoned de vicineto. Mr. Reeves, in his 
‘ History of the Law,’ has given the following view of the manner 
in which they anciently executed their functions. Speaking of the 
reign of Edward I., he observes: “It was many years after 
this reign, and when the second, since called the petty jury, began 
to be considered rather as judges of the presumption raised by the 
presentors, than as witnesses of the fact, that a kind of evidence 
was exhibited to them. The first evidence made use of in this way 
consisted of written papers, such as informations and examinations 
taken out of Court. This led, by degrees, to a sparing use of viva 
voce testimony. It was long before they thought of bringing into 
Court evidence in support of the prosecution, and it was still longer 
before they allowed the prisoners to disprove the charge laid in the 
indictment by any thing else than the oaths of the twelve jurati. 
When a prisoner was permitted to call witnesses to prove such 
matter as he offered in his defence, it was a high favour, and de- 
pended much on the discretion of the Court, and the manner in 
which the charge had been made out by the prosecution. Besides, 
the witnesses for the prisoner were never upon oath, which always 
left a pretence for discrediting their testimony.”—‘“ The Trial by 
Jury,” he adds, “ at the time of which we are now writing, was, to 
all intents and purposes, a trial by witnesses, and deserved, no 
doubt, all the value which was set upon it by our ancestors. When 
the condition of society so changed, that notwithstanding all the 
supposition of their personal knowledge, as coming from the vici- 
nage, they were, in reality, wholly ignorant of it, and it was neces- 
sary that the charge should be proved to them, before they could 
pronounce on the guilt or innocence of the party; then the old 
proceeding became a piece of mummery, productive of oppression 
and tyranny, till at length it was softened by the calling of witnesses 
to inform the conscience of the jurors. This was the last improve- 
ment in the Trial by Jury in criminal cases, and it was not thoroughly 
effected till the times of Edward VI. and Queen Mary.” 


‘ It now here distinctly appears at what time the trials of criminals 
became subject to two juries. In the notes to Lord Hale’s ‘ Pleas 
of the Crown,’ p. 322, the editor states two records of the reign of 
Henry III., by which it seems to have been the usual practice, 
if the prisoner stood wilfully mute, to impannel a jury of twelve ; 
and, if they found him guilty, another jury of twenty-four were 
chosen ; and, if they were of the same opinion, the prisoner was 
sentenced to be hanged. Britton, a writer in the reign of 
Edward I., (and after the introduction of the terrible process of the 
peine forte et dure, to compel those who stood mute to put them- 
selves on the country for their trial,) speaking of a defendant put- 
ting himself on the country, says, the jurors might be challenged, 
and that it was a good cause of challenge that a juror was one of 
those who indicted him. This appears afterwards to have passed 
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into a law ; for the stat. 25 Edw. III., st. 5, enacted, that no in- 
dictor should be put on inquests for the deliverance of those indicted, 
if he should be challenged for that cause. 


‘ It is probable that the Grand Jury, and at first the only jury 
for investigating criminal cases, is coeval with Commissions in Eyre, 
And from the original locality of jurisdiction of the Hundred Courts, 
presentments in Eyre were made by a jury summoned from ever 
hundred in the county. But at the close of the reign of Edward IIL., 
at a commission of oyer and terminer, besides the inquest for every 
hundred, by the bailiff, the sheriff returned a pannel of knights, 
which, says the Year-book (42 Ass. 5.) were Le Grand Inquest. These 
inquired for the whole body of the county. The business of the 
Hundred Inquest thenceforth declined, and the whole burthen of 
presenting and finding indictments fell upon the Grand Inquest, 
although the Hundred Inquest continued to be summoned and served 
on petty juries. Grand Juries have accordingly, from the early 
period above-mentioned, down to the present moment, been sum- 
moned always from the body of the county. 


‘ The nature and functions of Grand Juries, in ancient times, may 
be collected from what Glanville has written respecting the fama 
publica, and the chapter in Bracton, concerning the proceedings par 
famam pairie. According toe Glanville, a man might be put upon 
his trial, either by a charge made against him by the accusation of 
some individual, or, where there was no certain accuser, by the voice 
of public fame ; which last has been thought to allude to an inquisi- 
tion upon oath legalium hominum ; and this conjecture is confirmed 
by reference to Bracton, who speaks of an indictment per famam 
patrie. The foundation also of this proceeding is said, by Bracton, 
(p. 143, a.) to have been a presumption entertained by good and 
grave men, entitled to credit, and not the flying report of common 
conversation. 


‘ In the reign of Charles II., we find an important case also on 
this part of the subject. In those perilous times, it became a mat- 
ter of public interest to ascertain the evidence upon which Grand 
Juries ought to act, and it became especially of moment to determine 
whether they could ignore bills on personal knowledge. In 1681, 
upon the indictment preferred against the celebrated Lord Shaftes- 
bury, the Grand Jury having been required to hear the evidence for 
the Crown, and to deliberate in open Court, Pemberton, C. J., and 
C. J. North, (afterwards Lord Keeper,) concurred in instructing 
them, that it was not competent for them to examine the credit of 
the King’s witnesses, and that they ought to be satisfied with any 
grounds the Crown might show for calling upon the prisoner to 
answer. This Grand Jury refused to take the advice of the Court, 
which they conceived to be at variance with the principles of their 
institution, and ignored the bill, chiefly, as it appears, from their per- 
sonal knowledge of the infamy of the witnesses. Their conduct 
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bas been impugned with all the virulence of a partisan of the Court, 
by Roger North in his ‘ Examen ;’ but Lord Somers, no mean 
authority on constitutional questions, has defended it in a celebrated 
tract of his upon the duty of Grand Juries, and it also appears to be 
supported by the text of Lord Hale’s ‘ Pleas of the Crown.’ 


‘ In considering, then, this division of the subject, the inquiry ap- 
pears to involve not only the consideration of the question of per- 
sonal knowledge, but also a preliminary one,—namely, whether a 
Grand Jury may entertain any matter which arises before them by 
way of excuse or justification. 


‘ Although it is clear that they can enter only into the prosecutor's 
case, yet, as that case may be either frivolous or important—entitled 
to credit or inconsistent in itself{—the very investigation supposes 
that matter may come before them of an exculpatory nature. The 
later opinions also seem to support the doctrine, that they may call 
before them any person, though not produced by the prosecutor, who 
may elucidate the case. As the object, however, of the institution 
is to promote inquiry, it is usual to recommend Grand Juries to 
find bills, unless the charge is clearly frivolous; because the sub- 
sequent trial before a Petty Jury is the most convenient opportunity 
both for sifting evidence, and for considering doubtful points of law, 
As a general principle of equity, it seems also expedient, in all cases 
depending on facts, where the Grand Jury reject the bill, to examine 
all the witnesses produced for the prosecutor; because, in the ab- 
sence of any satisfactory explanation on other grouds, it is not con- 
sistent with common justice to decide against one of the parties 
without hearing all he has to urge. 


‘ We now come to the main question ; and here, according to all 
modern practice and precedent, it is clear, that the evidence upon 
which Grand Juries ought to act, should be the same species of 
evidence as that produced before a Petty Jury. It must be strictly 
legal evidence. If they can be permitted in any case the liberty 
of acting on personal knowledge, that liberty should be considered 
to be of the strictest law; and the doctrine, if entertained at all, as it 
is very liable to abuse, so it should be applied with the most con- 
scientious caution. ‘The personal knowledge must be strictly and 
technically such knowledge as would be admissible evidence of the 
fact, if tendered to a Petty Jury ; and in general the principle cannot 
be applicable to cases of a domestic uature. The infamy of witnesses, 
as in Lord Shaftesbury’s case, may be matter of public notoriety ; 
and a Grand Jury may, perhaps, be justified in acting upon it ; be- 
cause public reputation is the legal and the only mode of discrediting 
a witness on the score of character. So a nuisance of a public na- 
ture is the object of the senses ; and a Grand Jury may reasonably 
act upon their personal knowledge in taking notice of it; and I will 
not pretend to say that there may not be other cases of the same 
kind: but I cannot easily conceive such cases arising out of the 
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transactions of ordinary private life. Much less can I allow it for 
a moment to be supposed that the principle can extend to mere 
hearsay, “ to the flying report of common conversation,” or to any 
information derived from an exparte statement, let the quarter from 
which it emanates be ever so respectable. 


‘ It must be familiar knowledge to all those who have studied the 
constitutional history of the country what a noble stand for judicial 
independence was made by Lord Coke in the reign of James I, 
in the celebrated case of commendams, on this very ground. 
It was the practice of that monarch, before he ventured to try a 
point in which he was interested in the courts of law, to sound the 
Judges, and to endeavour to obtain from them, by putting hypothe- 
tical cases, what I think Lord Coke not unhappily somewhere terms 
‘auricular judgments.’ In his third institute, Lord Coke again con- 
demns the practice, and eulogises the conduct of a Chief Justice, 
who, in the case of that “ arch traitor,” Humphrey Stafford, besought 
King Henry VII., that he would not desire to know the 
opinions of the Judges before hand, and the king accepted of it. 
“ For how,” adds Lord Coke, “can they be indifferent who have 
delivered their opinions beforehand without hearing of the party, 
when a small addition or substraction may alter the case? And how 
doth it stand with their oaths, who are sworn that they should well 
and lawfully serve our Lord the King and his people in the office 
of justice? And that they should do equal law and execution of 
right to all his subjects?” The same principle is in some measure 
applicable to the point befure us. In consequence of the limited 
society of this place, and of the impossibility of transferring cases of 
a local interest to.any other jurisdiction than that of this Court, it is 
scarcely possible to carry such cases before a tribunal perfectly in- 
different ; and the intercourse of society, it must also be admitted, 
renders it necessary on some occasions for every person to become, 
incidentally, the judge uf his neighbour's character and actions by 
the most imperfect of all processes. Parties, however, not unfre- 
quently go much further. They circulate statements of their own 
views of matters in dispute. ‘Lheir friends read them, and if they 
do not express an opinion, they generally form one. The abstract 
justice of such a course of proceeding I will not stop to discuss. But 
its practical effect upon public justice is peculiarly within my 
province, and the duty of making some observations upon it appears 
ta me to be imperative. As long as the effect is confined to the 
limits of private society, no comment upon the principle ought to 
havea place inthis Court ; but as I have been induced to believe, by 
various circumstances, that the idea of the justifiableness of acting 
upon private information upon investigations. before Grand Juries 
does exist, and as 1 think the common sources of information re- 
specting the duties of Grand Jurymen are rather calculated to mis- 
lead than to instruct those who have not pursued the study of the 
law as a profession, the mischief which may ensue from erroneous 
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notions on the subject, cannot be too promptly met and discounte- 
nanced. If any gentleman in Bombay should have been led to act. 
upon such a notion, I have no hesitation in saying, that it cannot 
have been from sinister motives ; but I do not think that it is ever. 
sufficiently borne in mind that every European of the higher classes 
is liable, in his character of Grand Juryman, to exercise judicial func- 
tions. That circumstance surely affords good reasons for being- 
careful of entertaining preconceived opinions upon cases which 
may afterwards be the subject of legal investigation, and it becomes 
more especially the duty of the Court, not only to keep a watchful 
guard over its own conduct in this respect, Sut to point out to 
Grand Juries the pernicious consequence to the administration of 
justice of placing any reliance on ex-pav.e statements. ‘The rules of 
evidence, with very few exceptions, are, in my opinion, not only tech- 
nically legal, but, from daily experience, they appear to me to be 
abstractedly just; and no rule of evidence, with which I am ac- 
quainted, tends so much to the furtherance of justice, and to the 
exclusion of doubt, confusion, and error, as the exclusion of hearsay. 
Private information of the nature I have alluded to can be nothing 
but hearsay, and hearsay of the most objeciionable kind, because it 
comes exclusively from one side in the absence of the other. The 
criterion I would wish every person to apply to his own mind in 
determining the nature of his information is simply the question, 
Is the information I rely on, as to facts, such, that if I were on my 
vath, and giving evidence before a Petty Jury, I could state it to be 
the result of the observation of my own senses ; or do I rely on the 
information of another? The answer to this question will readily 
demonstrate the legality or illegality of relying on what is some- 
times most inaccurately called personal knowledge. In making 
these remarks, I do not hold out a stricter rule to others than I 
have always prescribed to myself: but what, with reference to my 
own functions, I consider essential, | think also a matter of vital im- 
portance to the society at large, who are all liable, occasionally, to 
be called upon to the exercise of similar functions. I n-ed scarcely 
add, that when one or two only of the Grand Jury are personally 
acquainted with the facts of a particular case, it would be an abuse 
of language to call their information te the rest, without oath, either. 
the personal knowledge of the rest, or legal eviden e. 


‘In practice, Grand Juries have been as exempt from all penal 
consequences as Petty Juries. Lord Hale, indeei, mentions the 
stat. 3 Henry VIL., and states, that it had been enforced in his time 
in several instances ; but, in a subsequent page, he gives cogent rea- 
sons against the expediency of resorting to its provisions ; and I am 
not aware of any instance since the Revolution. ‘I'he indictment is 
only an accusation, and if rejected by one Grand Jury, may be pre- 
ferred before another. It must be a rare case in which the rejection 
of a bill can work injustice, whilst the independence of Juries is secured 
by the disuse of all coercive measures to influence their judgment. 
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‘I do not perceive that the statute 3 Henry VII. is specifically 
repealed by the recent Act, 6 George IV., consolidating the Jury 
Laws. Neither, indeed, are the numerous ancient statutes regarding 
attaints of Petty Juries ; although I think the 60th section of the Act 
has impliedly abolished the whole law of attaint, and repeals the 
statute 3 Henry VII. too. These statutes, however, have not been 
put in force for two hundred years. The severity of what has been 
called the villaincus judgment in attaint, suggests only one observa- 
tion, with whichI will conclude. It was of such a nature as scarcely 
to be credited. The judgment against Jurors convicted of a false 
verdi t, was—t. Imprisonment. 2. That their wives. and children 
should be turned out of their houses. 3. That their houses and 
trees should be seized, their houses to be wasted, their trees rocted 
out. 4. Forfeiture of all their goods and chattels to the king, 
5. Perpetual infamy, rendering them incompetent to be jurors or 
witnesses, or ever to appear in a Court of Justice except by attorney; 
which last consequence was termed losing liberam legem, the freedom 
or franchise of law. ‘This punishment long continued part of the 
law, although a milder course was in the election of the party by 
sta ute 23 Henry VIII. It is no matter of surprise, that, as Sir 
Thomas Smith has observed in his Commonwealth, people became 
reluctant to inflict such heavy penalties. The necessity, on the 
other hand, of imposing them must have been uf a crying nature ; 
and, indeed, the history of the middle ages, and the modes of trial 
in use—by ordeal—by compurgators—and by judicial combat, evince 
the conviction which must have prevailed of the universal tendency 
to perjury. Disrespect to the sanction of an oath must have beea 
general, and the superstition which usurped the place of religion, 
was utterly incompetent to give to the mind any proper sense of 
moral obligation. In proportion as civilisation advanced, and a 
purer light shone on the foundation of moral duties, the character of 
Juries progressively rose in public estimation ; and although, from 
the fallible nature of all human judgments, their effect has been 
weakened on particular occasions by party heats or local prejudices, 
to the honour of our country be it spoken, no imputation has rested 
on their integrity for centuries. Education, founded on sound moral 
and religious principles, has created a regard for reputation more 
binding on the conscience than all the severity of a former day, 
though denouncing punishments of the most terrific nature. 


‘ Gentlemen, in making these observations, I hope I feel all the 
diffidence, and have exerted all the care and diligence, which are due 
to so important a subject. My duty to the public appeared to me to 
imperiously call for them, and I have given you the result of the 
utmost research and the best consideration | could command. It is 
for you to apply what I have said to practice, in the general course 
of your duties. If any part of this address to you shall, upon mature 
and candid reflection, appear to you to be inconsistent with right 
rea:on, and the purposes of your institution, it is far from my wish to 
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insist upon your receiving it. If, on the other hand, there is rea- 
sonable authority for what I have stated, and the law, as I have ex- 

unded it, comes recommended to you by all that history has 
handed down to us of the nature of the Constitution of our fore- 
fathers,—if the general tenor of the whole is supported by the 
common judgment of mankind and the principles of universal jus- 
tice, permit me to hope, that, as practical men and good members of 
society, you will take it into your consideration, and give it its due 


weight. 





A SKETCH. 


* He who ascends to mountain tops, will find” 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 
He who surpasses, or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below ; 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 

And far beneath the earth and ocean spread— 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending trumpets o’er his naked head, 


And thus reward the toils which to those summits led.’ 
Childe Harold. 


5 

I saw him when the flush of fame 
Was mantling o’er his brow, 

And thousand lips might shout his name— 
I think I hear them now ! 

And not one lip—and not one heart— 
Then breathing—beating there, 

But would have taught its blood to start, 
His laurel leaf to share. 

But he stood alone—and though his eye 
Flashed ever eagle gaze, 

The close, calm glance might oft espy 
What honour could not chase— 

The sense of utter loneliness 
The highest haughtiest prove, 

When wondering thousands come to bless— 
The heart, not one will love, 

‘The feeling that its bitter toil 
Can earn not all it sought, 

That much, beyond whole kingdom's spoil, 
May not by blood be bought. 

But this, not every eye might see, 
Not the cold world could know, 

The grave-flowers flourish smilingly— 
Corruption lurks below! 

Il. 

I saw him, when the battle-cry 
Arose from earth to heaven, 

And mingling oft confusedly 
The flash of earthly levin. 
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And he that basely quails or flies 
That conflict red and grim, 
Turns onward—if his craven eyes 
But once may look on him ! 
I saw him, and his cheék was pale,— 
It was not pale with fear,— 
And, like a meteor on the gale, 
His pennon floating near. 
I saw that pennon sink, and then 
His ready rescue blow : 
It flutters on the breeze again, 
But when awakes the foe ? 
The day is his !—but little bliss 
The tide of blood may bring,— 
He has seen other fields than this, 
Then whence should rapture spring ? 
There shall be breaking hearts, and tears, 
For all that he has done, 
And blood upon ten thousand biers,— 
The glory is for une! 


III. 

I saw him die :—they had forgot 
The blood which he had shed, 

Or deemed the atoning doom and blot 
Fell fitly on his head. 

I saw him then glance proudly on 
The slaves who scowled beneath, 

As scorning ban or benison 
Accorded by their breath ! 

And first he gave his oft-tried sword, 
With that to deal the stroke, 

And then his long-remembered words, 
His last, his only, spoke : 

‘ I’ve lived—and found, as others find, 
All here is vanity, 

And stable as the passing wind ; 
And I have learned to dié. 
Ye have to learn !—all ye could give— 
Praise, gold, and laurel-wreath,— 
Are nought to him who deigns to live, 
The better boon—is death. 

Yet, should ye ever have denied 
That boon to such as I— 

Strike ! and the steel your foes have dyed— 
Slaves !—my own blood shall die!" 


Tomas M***g, 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


‘ What Practical Measures can be adopted to effect the 
Abolition of Slavery ? 


Ir is impossible that any man of a sound understanding and be- 
nevolent heart can be indifferent to such a question as this. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that whenever, or wherever, it is agitated, num- 
bers are found to give the subject their careful and zealous atten- 
tion; the result of which must be, a general conviction of the impo- 
licy as well as cruelty of such a state of human degradation, as 
slavery, and a general desire to effect its abolition. In pursuance 
of this great ubject, in addition to the already existing Society for 
this purpose, a Committee, has been recently formed in the city of 
London, holding its meetings at St. Salvador House, Bishopsgate 
Street ; and, as all labourers in so good a cause deserve, and will 
always cheerfully receive whatever humble aid our pen and pages 
can afford them, we have great pleasure in submitting their Report, 
and recommending their benevolent and philanthropic labours. to 
general support. 


‘ In bringing up their Report to this Meeting, the Committee 
have thought it their duty to accompany it with a brief statement 
of their mode of procedure, and of the grounds upon which their 
Report is founded. 


‘ To the Committee has been confided the task of selecting from 
among the various propositions and suggestions submitted to the 
meeting, during the discussion of the Slave question, such of them 
as should be found adapted to expedite the termination of Negro 
Slavery, and also to combine them together in one orderly and di- 
« gested plan of proceeding, 


‘ In the discharge of this duty, the Committee have given to every 
suggestion thrown out during the discussion, a becoming share of 
attention, and they hope it will be found that they have succeeded 
in embodying in the plan they are about to submit to the Meeting, 
all such of them as were of a tangible character, and were, in them- 
selves, or in combination with other means, adapted to effect the 
object which the meeting has in view. 


‘ The first thing to which the Committee directed their attention, 
partly with a view to stimulate their own exertions, and partly with 
a view to impress upon this Meeting the strong necessity which exists 
for making some further efforts for the extinction of Negro Slavery 
throughout Europe and America, was the probable consequences 
which would result to the world from the unmitigated continuance 
of the present system, for the space of another half century. 
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‘ It will not be conceived that the Committee have entertained 
any idea of improperly operating upon the feelings of the Meeting, 
in adverting to this subject ; the present state of public opinion on 
the evils of slavery, and the strong desire so generally entertained 
to secure its termination, render such a measure altogether unneces- 
sary, could the Committee have conceived it, under other circum- 
stances, a legitimate method of proceeding. Their only object in 
bringing this topic under the notice of the Meeting is, to point out 
the strong necessity which exists for the adoption of proper and 
decisive measures, and for the fixing of a definite period for the 
total extinction of slavery throughout Europe and America. 


‘In proof that evils to the world of no ordinary magnitude 
are to be anticipated from a continuance of Negro Slavery on the 
coast of America, and in the West India Islands, the Committee 
think it only necessary to direct the attention of the Meeting to 
the present number and condition of those who have become its 
victims. 

* In the southern districts, alone, of the United States, the Com- 
mittee find that the amount of the black population was, according 
to the last census, nearly two millions. In the island of Cuba, 
which must ere long follow the example of St. Domingo, the negro 
population amounts to upwards of 600,000. In Haiti, they amount 
to about 500,000 ; and in the other West India Islands, to about 
1,000,000. In the fertile and extensive territory of South America, 
extending from Venezuela to Rio de la Plata, the black population 
is to the white as about seven to one. And in the Brazils, the slave 
trade is still carried on with great vigour, as it is also in the Danish 
French, Dutch, and Spanish colonies. 


‘ The information laid before the Committee,—gathered from the 
most authentic sources, relative to the moral condition of the negro 
population generally, but especially in South America, the strong 
and unequivocal manifestations of hostility to the whites which they 
have shown even under the most favourable circumstances in which 
they could be placed, and the numerous indications that have been 
given of an identity of view and feeling subsisting among the freed and 
enslaved Africans, have fully convinced the Committee that unless 
some timely and efficient measures are adopted to avert the evil, 
these hitherto oppressed and deeply-injured people will become a 
mighty scourge to the world. Since the abolition of the slave 
trade their numbers have increased, independent of the large im- 

rtations which have been made, and are yet making, by those na- 
tions which still maintain this iniquitous traffic. In Venezuela they 
are rapidly attaining to an ascendancy of power, and they have 
already, and within a very short period of time, given sufficient 
proofs of the consciousness they possess of their own physical 
strength, and of their strong and apparently unconquerable aver- 
sion to the whites. 
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‘ Such a state of things must inevitably issue in the withdrawment 
of the comparatively small number of white persons now resident 
among them, and, of course, in the prevention of others emigrating 
thither; and thus will be removed the strongest existing check 
upon their pursuits, and the only means of softening down those 
fierce and sanguinary dispositions, which are now so unequivocally 
manifested. 

‘ The geographical situation of these countries must, as the Com- 
mittee think, greatly add to the apprehensions of danger already 
entertained from a review of the physical strength and vicious and 
hostile dispositions of the people. 

‘ Situate in a rich and extensive, but straggling territory ; having 
North America on the one side, and the Brazils on the other, with 
the West India Islands, Guiana, and Venezuela in the centre, it 
must be evident, the Committee presume to think, that, ere long, 
should circumstances continue to impel the increasing black popu- 
lation of those countries onward in their hostility to the whites, 
they must occupy a very prominent place in the history of the world ; 
for the consequences of which, after-generations will execrate our 
memory. 

‘ Under a lively sense of the deep and growing importance of the 
subject, therefore, and of the strong necessity existing for prompt 
and vigorous exertion, the Committee proceeded to a consideration 


of the suggestions which had been made during the discussion of 
the question, for effecting the abolition of slavery. 


‘The conflicting opinions which had been maintained by the 
speakers, each of whom had supported his view of the subject with 
great ability, and also the doubts which had been expressed by some 
of them, as to the probability of your Committee being able to effec- 
tuate, in any considerable degree, the great object proposed in the 
opening of this question, after the failure which had attended the 
labours of other persons, placed in more favourable circumstances, 
and commanding much greater influence in the world, suggested 
to the Committee the propriety of endeavouring to ascertain, as a 
preliminary measure, the reason why so little progress had hitherto 
been made in the great cause of emancipation ; why the Colonists 
had so generally resisted the efforts of enlightened and benevolent 
men for improving the moral and religious character of the slaves ; 
why they had evaded for the past five years the resolutions sub- 
mitted for their adoption by the mother country, with a view to 
ameliorate the condition of their negro bondsmen? ‘This the Com- 
mittee regarded to be an inquiry of the greatest. moment, and one 
upon the satisfactory solution of which the whole of their labours 
were dependant. It therefore demanded their most anxious atten- 
tion, and that, to the extent of their ability, was given. The result 
of their inquiries was, a conviction, that the comparative want of 
success attributable to the efforts hitherto made by the friends of 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 19. 2K 
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emancipation has arisen from the fact, that the true interests of all 
the parties concerned have not properly and steadily been kept in 
view. Immediate emancipation, however desirable it in the ab- 
stract may appear to the man of benevolence and the believer in 
Revelation, can, in fact, as the Committee think, be only desirable 
in as far as it would contribute to the comfort and happiness of the 
negro slaves. Slavery and its concomitant evils are already 
created, and the Committee therefore conceive, that the only ques- 
tion to be entertained is,—how can slavery and its attendant evils 
be annihilated, with the least possible mischief to the parties whom 
they now affect?) The question should not be, as the Committee 
presume to think,—How can slavery be terminated with the 
greatest speed, merely ?—but, how can it be terminated, so as to 
secure for its subjects a blessing rather than a curse ? 


‘ For the determination of this question, the Committee directed 
their attention to the present state of the black and white popula- 
tion of the Colonies, where the former are now in a state of bon- 
dage ; and also to the state of the black and white population of 
those countries in America where they have obtained their freedom. 
That the Committee should go into this subject in detail in their 
Report, will not, of course, be expected ; it can, therefore, only be 
said, that after a full and unprejudiced discussion of the question, 
which being one of fact, could only be determined by evidence, the 
Committee, although originally greatly divided in sentiment, ar- 
rived unanimously at the conclusion, that any forcible attempt to 
secure immediate emancipation would issue, not only in the destruc- 
tion of a large amount of private property, acquired under the 
sanction of the British nation, if not to the destruction of the 
Colonies themselves, as part of the British Empire, but also to the 
great and irreparable injury of the negroes themselves. 


‘ Immediate emancipation, then, being both impracticable and un- 
desirable, it became a subject of inquiry in the Committe, by what 
process the subjects of slavery might be prepared tu receive their 
manumission, under such circumstances as should confer upon them 
the blessings as well as the name of British citizens. ‘Th s object 
the Committee found could only be secured with the concurreuce, 
if not the co-operation, of the slave-owners themselves. In proof 
of this, the Committee need only again refer to the succes-ive ob- 
stacles which these persons have generally thrown in the way of 
the intellectual and moral improvement of their slaves, when at- 
tempted by plans of benevolence, or by the British Legislature. It 
is true, the Committee admit, and they do so with much pleasure, 
that there are now in the British Colonies some thousands of negro 
slaves, who are largely participating in the benelits of religious in- 
struction ; but it must be evident, the Committee presume to 
think, that in order to secure the great object in view, the total 
extinction of slavery, it is not enough that this should be partially 
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carried into effect : it must become general and universal. Nor 
will it be sufficient, the Committee may add, that the slaves are in- 
structed in the theory of religion, or even introduced to a partici- 
pation in its pure and exalted pleasures,—a field of action must 
be created, in which its duties may be discharged ; the vices to 
which the slaves are now inevitably exposed, and which, under 
every circumstance, must, in some degree, taint their spirit and cha- 
racter, must be chased from the society in which they move. 


‘ How, then, the Committee were led to inquire, can this be 
effected? ‘Their unanimous answer has been anticipated in a pre- 
vious part of the Report,—namely, that this can only be effected by 
making adequate provision for securing the real interests of ail the 
parties concerned. ‘The Committee again express their belief, that 
it has been on account of the absence of this provision from the 
plans of emancipation hitherto proposed, that much greater progress 
has not been made in a cause which has been so energetically sup- 
ported by good and benevolent men. The Planters have large pro- 
perty at stake, which property has been acquired by legal methods, 
and it is, therefore, natural to concéive, as the Committee think, 
that these persons should, to the utmost of their power, resist every 
step which it is proposed to take for the attainment of an object 
which is to issue in the total and unrequited destruction of their 
property. 

‘ As a matter of policy or expediency, therefore, the Committee 
are of opinion, that-the hostility of the West India Proprietors 
should be disarmed, and their co-operation secured, in attempting 
the regeneration of the negroes. And this concurrence and co- 
operation of the Colonists can only be obtained, by relieving them 
from all just apprehension of having to contribute more than their 
due proportion towards defraying the expenses of manumitting the 
slaves. 

‘ But the Committee are also of opinion, that they may take 
much higher ground in recommending this part of their measures 
to the Meeting. ‘They confidently claim for the West India Pro- 
ptietors, as a matter of justice, that which they have now made 
only a matter of expediency and policy. They are decidedly of 
opinion, from a fair, and patient, and dispassionate review of the 
subject, that although slavery is an evil of the greatest magnitude, 
and one in which the Planters are equally implicated with the rest 
of the British population, that it is, nevertheless, an evil created, 
not by the Planters themselves, nor for their separate interests, but 
by the mother country, and for national purposes. But whether it 
be regarded as a question of right or of expediency, the Committee 
are unanimously of opinion, that it can only be by securing the 
concurrence of the Planters on the measures of emancipation, that 
that great and important object can be effected. But this concur- 
tence of the West India Proprietors, the Committee take the liberty 
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to repeat, can only be gained by giving to them an adequate security 
against all further claims than such as we are fairly and equitably 
entitled to prefer against them, as one of the parties to the evil we 
now seek to destroy. 


‘ One of the most formidable difficulties which presents itself in 
the way of conferring liberty upon the negro slaves, the Committee 
conceive to be found in the mutual prejudice subsisting between 
them and the whites. The blacks may be declared free by acts of 
the Legislature, or by any other means ; but existing facts show, 
that much has yet to be effected, before they can be made fully to 
participate in the rights and immunities of British subjects. There 
seem to the Committee no possible means by which, under present 
circumstances, such an amalgamation of the two races can be 
effected, as will secure to them an equal participation in the bless- 
ings of liberty. In the United States, where the most favourable 
opportunities for this have been presented, it is found, upon the 
testimony of the miost credible witnesses, that the free blacks are 
so only in name.* In Venezuela, where they have been admitted 
to a participation of power in consequence of the peculiar situation 
in which they were placed, the scale is rapidly descending in an 
opposite direction ; and present circumstances warrant the conclu- 
sion, that, at no very distant period, the whites will be altogether 
proscribed. To the Colonies the Committee need not refer to illus- 
trate their position ; the state of feeling there towards the coloured 
people is sufficiently known to the British public. 


‘ To ascertain, if possible, the causes which have contributed thus 
to perpetuate the prejudices and animosities generated by the system 
of sluvery, for a period so long after its subjects have been freed 
from its yoke, became an object of great solicitude with the Com- 
mittee. A reference to the previous relative situation of the parties 
was not sufficient to account for it, as the Committee believed, be- 
cause the testimony of history as to the results of conferring liberty 
upon any portion of a community which had hitherto been subject 
to restriction, was found universally to be against the inference 
‘which would thus be drawn. 


‘It will be evident to this Meeting, that the attention of the 
Committee must have been directed towards many circumstances 





* Mr. Dewey, the Secretary to the American Colonisation Society, 
writing to President Boyer, says of the free negroes in the United 
States. ‘There are many whites here, who truly lament their unhappy 
lot, mourn over their wrongs, and would gladly do any thing to redress 
them ; but they find that such is their degradation, and public opinion 
toward the coloured people, that it is next to.impossible to elevate them 
in moral character, and to benefit them in this country. The abolition 
laws passed in this State, (New York,) and others, have only tended to 
diminish their numbers and means of support, without giving any real 
advantage in their moral and civil condition. 
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during the discussion of this very difficult problem, but which it is 
not necessary that they should enumerate in their Report. Their 
decision is that which is sought for by the Meeting : it was this,— 
that the strongly marked separation now existing between the 
white and the black inhabitants of those countries where slavery 
ceases to exist, is attributable chiefly, if not solely, to its continuance 
in other parts of the world. This it is, the Committee believe, 
which tends to keep alive and to cherish the hauteur of the white, 
and the resentment of the black ; and thus prevents them, although 
citizens of the same community, and virtually participants of the 
same rights, from the exercise of that mutual confidence and re- 
spect which is indispensable to the formation of the social compact. 
The Committee, therefore, are decidedly of opinion, that, however 
much may be effected in ameliorating the condition of the negroes, 
either by mitigating the evils of slavery, or by liberating them from 
its actual yoke, it cannot be till negro slavery is abolished through- 
out Europe and America, that they will be rendered capable of 
occupying the stations, and discharging the obligations, of freemen. 
The Committee conceive, theref re, that any attempt to secure the 
great cause of negro emancipation should aim to effect it, ultimate-+ 
ly on the largest scale; that is, taking the whole of Europe and 
America as the sphere of action. 

‘ But this topic of inquiry led the Committee to another conclu- 
sion, equally important, as they conceive, namely, that no plan for 
improving the condition of the slaves should be intrusted to those 
persons who are immediately connected with them. It is not only 
the negro who has been debased and demoralised by the system of 
slavery hitherto carried on ; it has equally affected the slave-holder 
himself, and, proportionally, all the persons who have been con- 
nected with it. Could the desire to benefit the negroes be generally 
excited in the minds of the colonists, they themselves would be 
utterly incompetent to undertake the task, because they are partially 
tainted by the same vices, and are under the influence of the same 
dispositions as affect the character of the slaves. 


‘The Committee have been led also to attach much importance 
to an increase of the white population in those countries where 
slavery now exists, or where its effects are still visible, after a well- 
adapted system of educational improvement shall have been intro- 
duced among the people. A more perfect equalisation of the num- 
ber of blacks and whites will, in conjunction with other means, as 
the Committee believe, greatly tend to promote that mutual inter- 
course and exchange of good offices, without which the two classes 
can never be melted down into one whole and well-compacted 
society. 

‘ Having so far communicated to the Meeting the mode of pro- 
cedure which the Committee have adopted, and pointed out a few 
of the difficulties which they have had to encounter, and also 
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directed its attention to a few of the points which they have been 
led to consider as of great moment in the projection of any plan for 
abolishing negro slavery, but which, arising out of the peculiarities 
of the case, cannot be immediately obvious to minds only partially 
acquainted with the system of slavery, and its numerous and widely 
different effects, they will proceed to lay before the Meeting the 
outlines of the plan they recommend for adoption. 


‘ Ist. That it is desirable to form a Society for the purpose of 
abolishing slavery throughout the civilised world, at the earliest 
possible period. 


‘2d. That every person contributing the sum of one pound, at 
one time, or by four instalments of five shillings each, be a 
Member. 


‘ 3d. That contributors to a larger amount shall be entitled to a 
vote for every additional pound subscribed, but that no one person 
be permitted to have more than one hundred votes. 


‘4th. That the affairs of the Society shall bé conducted bya 
Board of eighteen Directors, to be chosen by a majority of votes, at 
‘a General Meeting ; five to form a quorum. 


‘ 5th. That the Directors shall be chosen for three years, one- 
third to go out annually in rotation, the vacancies to be filled up at 
an annual general meeting of the Society. 

‘ 6th. That in order to comply with the last rule, the first Board 
of Directors shall be chosen to serve six for one year, six for two 
years, and six for three years. 


‘7th. That the Board of Directors shall appoint such officers as 
may be necessary for carrying into effect the designs of the Society, 
no Director being eligible to hold any other office. 

‘ 8th. That no Director, or other officer of the Society, shall sup- 
ply the Society with any article from which he will derive any emo- 
lument. ‘ 

‘ 9th. That one object of the Society shall be to obtain from the 
different Governments of Europe and America, a Concordat for the 
effectual suppression of the Slave Trade on the coast of Africa, as 
early as possible ; and for the total extinction of slavery by the ter- 
mination of the present century. 


‘10th. That efforts be made, from time to time, on the part of 
the Society, to obtain an Act, or Acts of Parliament, for effecting 
the following purposes : To confer freedom upon the first-born child 
(or, in case of its death, the next in succession) of every slave, upon 
its attaining the age of twenty-one, calculating from the termination 
of the year 1830; such children to be supported by the owner during 
this term, and to be provided, at its expiration, with half an acre of 
land, half of which shall be cleared, and contain a habitable hut, con- 
sisting of two rooms ; and, also, with one year’s provision. In 
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case any female, who shall become entitled to her freedom under 
this Act, shall have children born to her during her period of slavery, 
she shall have, in addition to the above, one year’s provision for 
every child she may have at the time of her emancipation.—For the 
emancipation of the two eldest children of every slave, who shall be 
born after the expiration of the first twenty years from the passing 
of the last-mentioned Act, under the regulations already prescribed ; 
and for the manumission of every child who shall be born after the 
fortieth year from the passing of that Act, under the same regula- 
tions.—For the equalisation of the numbers of the sexes, and the 
promotion of marriage among the slaves.—To give the slaves one 
day in the week for appropriation to their own concerns, in addition 
to the Sabbath ; and for the more effectual suppression of all traffic 
on the latter day.—For the establishment of a tribunal for fixing the 
value of any slave desirous of purchasing his freedom ; such value, 
in any case, not to exceed a certain sum, to be specified in the Act.— 
To compel every free person who shall have a child by a female 
slave to purchase its freedom at the time of its birth, and to pro- 
vide for its maintenance and education. 


‘11th. That application shall be made to the British Government 
to introduce a system of education into the British Colonies, the 
provisions of which shall embrace whites and blacks. 


‘12th. That the Society shall endeavour to promote the emigra- 
tion of white persons to those countries where negro slavery exists. 


‘13th. That the Society shall submit to Government, as one of 
the means of increasing the white population, the propriety of 
substituting for New South Wales such of the West India islands 
as may be found adapted to the purpose, for the reception of cri- 
minals. 

‘14th. That the Society shall endeavour to obtain a Charter 
from the British Government, for the establishment of agricultural 
plantations in the British Colonies, securing to them the remis- 
sion of a certain portion of duties on the produce they may import 
into the British dominions ; and to the Planters who may adopt a 
similar plan, the same advantages 


‘15th. That the Society shall establish certain plantations in the 
British Colonies, under a system of cultivation adapted to free 
labour. 

‘ 16th. That the children of the negroes belonging to the Society 
shall be placed on an establishment separate from their parents, 
under a system of education which shall be based on the Holy 
Scriptures ; that they shall be instructed in the principles of agri- 
culture, and trained to such other pursuits as shall be deemed be- 
neficial, and obtain their freedom at the age of twenty-one years, 
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receiving from the Society the provisions above prescribed for 
emancipated slaves. 


‘17th. That the Society shall also make provision for the emanci- 
pation of such of their negroes as shall for a period of seven years 
have evinced themselves worthy of it, by their moral and religious 
conduct. 


‘18th. That the Society will endeavour to promote the establish- 
ment of similar Societies all over Europe and America ; and also 
adopt such other measures to perfect the system of emancipation, 
as time and experience may suggest.’ | — 


Committee-Room, Salvador House, » 1902 te 
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Nune scio quid sit amor. 4 1818 t 


3 : : 820 
Farr art thou, Biancha! and soft is thine eye ae 


As the moon-beam that darts through the silvery sky ; 1821 
Smile on me, my love, oh, smile !—for ‘tis bliss | 1821 


To move in the light of a heaven like this. pow 


Fair art thou, Bianchi! thy ringlets of gold leat 
Curl around thee like mists by the zephyr unroll'd | Total 
From the glassy Lugano,—each beautiful wreath, » out: 
As it flies, adding grace to the landscape beneath. 


So shone the bright locks of the child of the sea, = 
Breathing beauty and passion, Biancha, like thee, 

As she rose on the cloud to her high starry home, = 
And left the clear waters as light as their foam. 





Sona. 


F = Guat 
Fair art thou, Biancha! thy hands, as they stray Sante 


O’er the white keys, my love, appear whiter than they; ] by : 
To me, thou adored one! their music is dear, 3 
As it sweeps o'er the fancy and melts on the ear. 


Then strike the wild chords of some great master-mind 
That in regions immortal has soar’d unconfined, 

And tell me, in all the deep mazes of sound, 

What wonders above the rapt wand’rer has found ; 


And then I'll hang o’er thee, Biancha, and trace 

Thy soul in those strains and that bright sunny face ; 
And the chills of the world for a moment shall cease, 
For thou, love, art with me, and all shall be peace. 


Ss. 
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AccoUNTS AND PAPERS RELATING TO THE Istanp oF. CeyLon. 


No. 1.—Statement of the Colonial Debt of the Ceylon Government at the close of the 
year 1824, (the latest period up to which the Accounts have been received) ; show- 
ing the Rate of Interest which the different Securities carry ; the mode in which 
the Interest is payable ; and whether any and what Provision is made Sor re- 
ducing the Principal. 





Date of 
Issue. 


Description 
of Security. 


Amount in Cur- 
rency. 


Rate of Ex- 
change. 


Amount in 
Sterling. 


Interest. 
A. 





cr 
Rate per 
Cent. 


~ 
Where 
Payable. 





1802 to 
1812 
1812 to 
1814 
1814 to 
1816 
1816 to 
1818 
1818 to 
1820 
1820 
1821 
1821 
1823 
1824 
1824 


} 


Total 


1802 to 
1824 
1821 to 
1824 
Guar- } 
anteed 
by the 
capitu- 


Debentures. 


General - 


Do 


Triennial 
Septennial 
Triennial 


Septennial 
Triennial 
Septennial 
Special 





Debentures 
outstanding 31st 
Dec. 1824* 


Paper 
Currency 
Colonial 
Treasury 
Bills. t 


Dutch 


Kredret 





Brieven. | 


Rds. f. p. 
1,750 - - 


3,100 - - 
2,030 - - 
123,008 9 19 
8,000 - - 


537,325 9 3 

16,000 - - 
3,082,320 5 1 
8,773 6 25 


3,782,308 7 - 


1,443,595 - - 


252,817 - - 


§ 67,000 - - 


Rds. p’ £ st. 
9% 
Is. 6d. 
11% 


£ 
186 13° 


Ss. 


232 10 
7 12 


47,016 

1,400 
269,703 
767 


d. 
4 


6 p’ cent. 


6¢— 


4g 
5 


ditto 











1330,946 15 


108,269 12 


5,025 0 
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6T 


18,961 5 | 


5 and 6 
per cent. 


3 p’ cent. { 











Half-yearly. 
Colony. 


— 


at 6 p’ ct. Colony, or 


London. 
Colony. 


at 6 p’ ct. Colony, or 
y Pyne 


don. 
ditto 


Half-yearly. 
Colony. 


Annually. 
Colony. 





The Ceylon Sinking Fund in London amounted, at the close of 1824, to 176,218/. 13s. 1d. 
3 per cent. Consolidated Annuities. The whole amount has, however, been gradually sold 
out in aid of the general service of the Colony. The agent has, since that date, paid off 
debentures, in 1825, 19,9117. 8s. 4d. ; in 1826, 10,796/.; in 1827, 2,6172. 





* In General Barnes’ despatch, dated 28th April, 1827, the amount of debentures out- 
standing at the close of 1826, is stated at 370,6672. 7s. ° 

+ The paper currency outstanding at the close of 1826, is stated in the same despatch 
at 120,875/7. 3s. 6d. 

+t The amount of these securities, at the close of 1826, cannot be stated, as no mention 
is made thereof in any document in this Office ; indeed the presumption is, that they have 
been both liquidated by the paper currency or debentures. 

§ This amount is assumed from the charges for interest, as no official return of the 
amount outstanding has ever been received. 
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No. II.—Statement of the Annual Revenue and Receipt of the Island of 
Ceylon, since the Conquest of the Kandyan Territory to the close of the 
Year 1824 ; distinguishing the Amount collected for Sea Customs. 





Isea Customs ir 
Revenue and j Sterling, in- 
Receipt in cluded in the 
Sterling. foregoing Co- 
luian. 


The only source of Revenue wholly 
£. £. commercial in Ceylon is conceived to 
1815 376,757 | 47,930 | be the Sea Customs. 
1816 344,846 | 30,499 It is impossible to state the net an- 
1817 340,020 35,449 | nual revenues of the island, as, from 
1818 359,595 37,900 | the nature of theestablishments, a pre- 
1819 342,375 f 42,571 | cise estimate of the charges of collec- 
1820 404,123 52,556 | tion cannot be formed. 
1821 370,497 | 43,617 The Colonial currency has been 
1822 313,142 | 42,270 | converted into sterling at the average 
1823 286,862 | 48,214 | exchange with this country during 
1824 297,945 42,021 | each year. 


No. III.—Statement of Salaries and Pensions paid by the Agent for the 
Island of Ceylon in London, during the Year 1826. 


Salary of the Agent £800 | Allowance for Office andClerks £350 


Pensions granted from the Colonial Revenues : 
_ Gen. Sir R. Brownrigg, Bart. £1,000 | Mrs. Jukes 
Sir Alexander Johnston ....1,600} Mr. Killwick, for his four 
Sir C. E. Carrington 1,200 Grandchildren 
Joseph Atkinson, Esq Major Delatre, temporary. . .. 
Mrs. Beaver Baroness Mylius 




















Pensions to Officers, from the Civil Subscription Fund : 
700 


Sir A. Wood W. C. Gibson, Esq 

A. Bertallacci, Esq G. Laughton, Esq. ........ 
J. Gay, Esq E. D. Boyd, Esq. ......... 
Dr. Christie T. R. Backhouse, Esq 

H. Layard, Esq. J. Maitland, Esq 

Sir Rd. Plaskett i SS eee errs 
W. H. Kerr, Esq J. Donne, Hee. os 00.0 0b sie 
H. R. Sneyd, Esq. E. Bletterman, Esq 

L. Gibson, Esq. W. H. Hooper, Esq. ....... 
G. Atkinson, Esq. J. S. Richardson, Esq 


Allowance of 300/. per ann. to Civil Servants of the Colony on leave of 
absence from the Island, and who are Subscribers to the Fund: 


W. H. Hooper, Esq. (previous to drawing his Pension of 500/.).... £300 


Pensions from the Subscription Fund for Widows of Civil Officers : 

Mrs. Arthur £300 | Mrs. Tolfrey 

Mrs. Twiselton 300 

The Agent has further to disburse the pay and contingencies of the Co- 
lonel of the Ceylon Regiment, and of such Officers of it as may be in 
Great Britain ; including advances to those gentlemen who embark on 
service for the Colony. The amount paid under this head, in 1826, 
was 4,454/. 18s. 9d. 
Colonial Audit ad EpmunpD Byne. 

March 19, 1828. Jorn Conroy. 
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No. 1V.—Copies of Correspondence. 


Extract from a Despatch from Lieutenant-General Sir Edward 
Barnes to Earl Bathurst, dated August 18, 1820. 


On the great question of the future disposal of the whole of the 
cinnamon of the island, I must venture to express my full coinci- 
dence in your Lordship'’s opinion, that throwing open the trade in 
that principal article of export will bave most advantageous effects 
on the general commerce of the island ; and supposing, as there is 
every reason to du, that the price of this spice will continue at its 
present rate in Europe, which I observe is, on an average, 8s. per 
pound, I should anticipate an annual increase of revenue to Govern- 
ment of at least 60,0001. ; not including the additional value which the 
rejected cinnamon will acquire by its being allowed to be exported 
direct to Europe, to which market, there is reason to believe, a good 
deal now goes circuitously, and under the denomination of cassia. 


Sir, Downing Street, November 2, 1820. 

With reference to the several despatches I have at several periods 
received from Sir Robert Brownrigg, relative to the cinnamon 
contract, I submit to you inclosed a copy of a letter which has 
lately been received from the Secretary of the Court of Directors, on 
several points connected with that important subject. 


With respect to the payment which the Company are prepared to 
allow to the superintendant of cinnamon, I have only to call your 
attention to the limits within which the Court of Directors have de- 
cided, and as those within which you will take care to provide that 
such payment shall be confined. 


In regard to the other part of the contract, it cannet, I think, but 
be satisfactory to you to observe, that the Court have decided to ob- 
viate all difficulties which the Government have felt as to the dis- 
posal of the rejected cinnamon, during the continuance of the pre- 
sent contract, by instructing the Government of Fort St. George to 
receive it. The letter of the Secretary of the Court of Directors; 
however, suggests some important considerations on which I am 
desirous of receiving your Report, before coming to any final ar- 
rangement with respect to the future disposal of this article. 


If the Court be correct in supposing that the cinnamon is only 
required in Europe, and that the annual demand there for the 
article cannot be extended beyond 450,000lbs. of the best quality, 
it may be important to ascertain how far it is possible to limit the 
quantity grown, and to secure it of that improved quality which 
should render it fit for the markets here. 

I cannot conceal from you that I feel, on general principle, a 
great indisposition to apply any compulsory restriction to the pro= 
duction of this, or any other similar article ; and it is only in consi- 
deration of the growth of cinnamon being, to a certain extent, un- 
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der the control of the Government, that I consider such an inquiry 
to be necessary. Entertaining also the opinion, that it would be 
most for the advantage of the island to leave the trade in cinnamon, 
at the expiration of the present contract, open to general competi- 
tion, it appears to me that the activity and enterprise of individual 
merchants may find that vent for a greater quantity of the article, 
without reference to its quality, which has hitherto been wanting ; 
and, therefore, although I should be desirous that your attention 
should be immediately turned to the best means of improving the 
culture and ameliorating the quality of the cinnamon, yet I cannot 
recommend any attempt to diminish the growth of that spice, until 
the experiment shall have been made of the effect of a free trade 
upon its consumption. But I think it essential to take care that, 
while the Government do nut interfere to restrict the growth, they 
should, on the other hand, avoid exciting an unnatural and excessive 
production, and thus give reality to the apprehensions entertained 
by the East India Company ; and I have, therefore, to desire that 
you will regulate your conduct accordingly.—I have the honour to 
be, &e. &e. &e. 

; (Signed) Batuurst. 

Major-General Sir Edward Barnes, 
§c. &e. §e. 

Sir, East India House, July 6, 1820. 

The Court of Directors being enabled, by the receipt of advices 
from India, to proceed upon the consideration of your letters of the 
14th of August, 1818, and the 29th of March, 1820, respecting the 
salary allowed by his Majesty's Government of the island of Ceylon 
to Dr. Andrew High, deceased, and to Dr. Farrell, for superintend- 
ing and sorting the cinnamon annually sent to England on account 
of the East India Company ; Iam ordered to request you will be 
pleased to inform the Right Honourable the Earl Bathurst, that, 
under all the circumstances of the case, the Court acquiesce in the 
arrangement as it now exists, viz., that the East India Company 
shall be charged with the actual payments which have been made 
on this head by the Ceylon Government, during the present con- 
tract, the same being understood not to exceed 1,200 pagodas per 
annum, from the commencement of the contract until the Ist of Oc- 
tober 1816, and of 1,425 pagodas per annum, during the remainder 
of the current engagement. ‘The Court will transmit the necessary 
orders to the Government of Fort St. George for admitting these 
entries into their books, 

The Court take the present opportunity of requesting the at- 
tention of Earl Bathurst to a new and very important consideration, 
not only as it regards the existing engagement with the East India 
Company for a fixed quantity of cinnamon, but as it relates to the 
future character of that spice. 

It is shown by the papers recently received, that the Ceylon 
Government, having been enabled to obtain cinnamon from the 
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Kandyan territories, had in the past year, 1819, provided a large 
quantity of cinnamon bevond the stipulated annual supply of 
450,000 Ibs. for the Company, and offered to deliver the surplus, 
about 128,000 lbs., to the Madras Government, who consented to 
receive such surplus. It, however, subsequently appears to the 
Court, that the whole of the quantity procured in the Kandyan ter- 
ritories, amounting to 278,000 Ibs., was rejected as unfit for the 
European market. 


The Court cannot but express their fear that any agreement 
which may be made by the Government of Ceylon with the pur- 
chasers of the rejected spice, will not be effectual to preclude its 
passing to the westward of the Cape of Good Hope; and although 
the quality of the cinnamon sold to individuals may be manifestly 
inferior to that delivered to the Company, yet the superabundant 
supply of. an inferior and cheap article will not fail to affect the 
market rates of the superior commodity. 


The Court solicit the attention of Lord Bathurst to their letter 
of the 7th of October, 1814, in which the Court expressed their 
opinion of the inexpediency of considerably extending the cinnamon 
investment ; but at the same time the Court are ready to assist the 
views of his Majesty's Government to the utmost of their power, 
whether those views be directed to keep the provision at or under 
400,000 lbs. weight of cinnamon per annum,* or to extend the cul- 
tivation to a larger amount ; and it is the intention of the Court to 
instruct their Government of Fort St. George to receive whatever 
quantity of cinnamon the Ceylon Government may offer during the 
remainder of the present contract.—I have the honour to be, &c. 

Henry Goulburn, Esq., &c. (Signed) J. Dart, Sec. 


Extract of a Letter from Lord Bathurst to the Hon. Sir Edward 
Paget, dated Downing-street, August 21, 1821. 


You are aware that the cinnamon of the island has heretofore 
been sold exclusively to the East India Company, under a contract 
which expires in the month of March, 1822. It has been determined 
that this contract should not be renewed, but that the trade in cin- 
namon should, like that in other articles, be open to all who are 
desirous of embarking in it. It is not improbable that the :mme- 
diate effect of the new arrangement may be to a degree p-ejudicial 
to the pecuniary arrangements of the Colonial Government, as the 
facility of drawing at fixed periods upon the Company for the amount 
of the cinnamon investment will of course be lost, unless the Com- 
pany should become annual purchasers of the article to any consi- 
derable extent ; nevertheless, upon every calculation which I can 
form, I have reason to believe that it will be ultimately most bene- 





* Memorandum.—The present contract is for 400,000 Ibs. weight of 
cinnamon annually, which would seem to be a greater quantity than the 
original cinnamon grounds are able to produce. 
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ficial to the trade and revenue of the island, by inducing a resort of 
amerchants to the colony, by encouraging an export, with the cinna- 
mon, of other articles of island produce, and by removing all diffi- 
culty as to the disposal of that part of the cinnamon which exceeds 
the quantity required by the Company. Some caution, however, 
will be necessary to avoid introducing into the European market a 
greater quantity of the article than can be consumed, and which 
experience shows does not much exceed 400,000 lbs. You will, 
therefore, not encourage any immediate or unnatural extension of 
the growth of this article ; time will soon show whether the demand 
for it may not be increased, and it will be in the power of the island 
at any time to make its production fully adequate to any new de- 
mand which the opening of the trade may create. 

While the cinnamon contract with the Company existed, they 
were in the habit of regularly making over to the agent of the co- 
Tony in England, a quarterly sum of 6,2501., to meet those demands 
which are necessarily made upon him on account of the island. 
The cessation of these payments requires that funds should be 
otherwise provided for these demands ; and you will be particularly 
careful that those funds be so placed at his disposal as to supersede 
the necessity of any advances from the Treasury of this country. 


My Lorp, King’s House, Colombo, December 27, 1821. 
I have had the honour of receiving your Lordship's despatch, No. 
6, of the 2d November, 1820, together with its inclosure from the 


Court of Directors ; and although I have already stated my opinion, 
4n my despatch of the 18th August, 1820, (No. 28,) as to the ad- 
vantages that would accrue to the revenue of the island by leaving 
the cinnamon to the free disposal of the Government, still 1 presume 
it will be satisfactory to your Lo.dship that I should go a litie 
more into detail than I have hitherto done. 

To recur, in the first place, to the letter from the Court of Directors, 
your Lordship will forgive me if I express my ap;-rehension that 
your Lordship has fallen into a misconception with regard to the 
offer of the Comnany to receive the rejected cinnamon ; at the same 
time I must observe, that the matter is not put in a very clear 
point of view by Mr. Dart’s letter; but having reference to the 
correspondence which took place between this Government and that 
-of Fort George, it is quite clear, that what the Company con-ent to 
receive is whatever surplus cinnamon, fit for the European market, 
that may be coellcted beyond the stipulated quantity of 450,000|bs. ; 
but after this superior sort of cinnamon has been culied out, there 
always remains a quantity of tov inferior a description to be sent to 
Europe, and which has hitherto been sold under bond not to be ex- 
ported to the westward of the Cape of Good Hope. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the precautions taken by this Government to prevent 
the rejected cinnamon from coming into competition with the Com- 
pany's investment in the European market, yet, as Mr. Dart appre- 
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hends, there is good reason to suppose that a portion of it at least 
finds its way to Europe, and not by a very circuitous route, nor, indeed, 
as it would seem, without the Company's sanction ; for if an account 
given in a newspaper of the Calcutta imports and exports for 1819 
be correct, a considerable quantity of cinnamon was exported from 
the above port direct to Europe ; this could, of course, be no other 
than the rejected cinnamon from this island. I have, unfortunately, 
lost the newspaper (‘ The St. James's Chronicle’) which I allude to, 
but the fact of the export can, I presume, be readily ascertained at 
the India House. 

I am at a loss to discover whence Mr. Dart has taken his data of 
the quantity of cinnamon procured in the Kandyan country, and of 
the surplus tendered to the Company beyond the stipulated quantity 
of 450,000 lbs. in the year 1819; but in order that your Lordship 
may have one clear and compressed view of the state of the case, I 
inclose a return, showing the quantity furnished to the Company 
during the last six years, together with the excess or deficiency in 
each year ; by which your Lordship will perceive, that in the aggre- 
gate there is a deficiency of the stipulated quantity uf 450,000]bs. 
per annum, amounting to 120,302 Ibs. ; so that there seems to be no 
necessity of any immediate apprehension of our overstocking the 
European market. I inclose also a return of the rejected cinna- 
mon sold each year under bond to Messrs. Palmer and Co. of 
Calcutta. 

I have but a few remarks to make as to the power and policy of this 
Government toincrease or diminish the quantity of thespice in question. 
The culture is completely within the control of the Government, as 
every tree in the island, whether growing wild, or in private grounds, 
or in the preserved gardens, equally belongs to it ; so that, if it be- 
came an object to eradicate it partially or in toto, it is perfectly fea- 
sible, and within the unshackled power of the Government to do so; 
but seeing the difficulty that has almost always existed of collecting 
the quantum for which the Company formerly stipulated, viz., 
400,000 lbs., it has been deemed necessary to increase the culture, and 
between 5,000/. and 6,0001. sterling is expended annually in extend- 
ing and improving the preserved gardens ; notwithstanding which, 
I apprehend, that without the collections from the Kandyan country, 
the island could not, on an average, produce 400,000Ibs. a-year, 
I scarcely need observe, that although the destruction might be as 
rapid as could be desired, yet that the cultivation must be slow and 
progressive. 

As to the policy of increasing the quantity of cinnamon in the 
market, I cannot help, in the first place, remarking, that the East 
India Company seem to be still strongly under the influence of the 
Dutch policy, viz., that of limiting the European supply, under an im- 
pression that the market will bear only a certain limited quantity. No» 
thing appears to me to be more erroneous : if cinnamon were a luxury 
of such a nature, that to depreciate the pecuniary value of it would 
lower it in the estimation of consumers, the Dutch policy would be 
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good; but this cannot be the case, for there can be no doubt, that 
whatever the price may be, it will always be equally sought after. 
I must be permitted to assume, that cinnamon differs not from tea, 
or coffee, or wine, in its marketable nature; that is, the lower the 
price, the greater the number of consumers: the effect, then, of 
keeping up the price by limiting the quantity, is to confine the con- 
sumption to a certain number of persons. There can be no advan- 
tage in this; the only event tu be guarded against, whether by the 
East Company as contractors, or this island as the cultivator, and 
supposing no contract to exist, is, that the increased quantity 
brought into the market does not lower the price to such a degree 
as to make the general profit less than it was upon the smaller 
quantity. 

The consumption of this sort of spice is not to be taken from the 
quantity of cinnamon exported from this island by the East India Com- 
pany ; for, if your Lordship would be pleased to refer to the account of 
the East India and China imports and exports for the seven years 
ending 5th January last, ordered to be printed by Parliament on the 
10th July, 1820, and 2d April, 1821, you will perceive that, during 
these seven years, an average of no less than 382,673 Ibs. of cassia 
lignea was imported each year into Great Britain. ‘This spice is 
nothing more or less than an inferior sort of cinnamon, and is, as 
far as I am acquainted, used in no other way than as cinnamon. 
If the price quoted in the return of imports and exports, just al- 
luded to, be correct, none of this cassia lignea can be the rejected 
cinnamon of this island, as the price therein stated is ls. 6d. a 
pound, whereas Messrs. Palmer and Co. pay us 2s. 10d. per pound 
for the rejected cinnamon ; but, with regard to the cinnamon im- 
ported into Great Britain by the free traders, I cannot imagine 
where it has been procured, if it is not our rejected cinnamon. The 
average quantities imported during each year of the last seven is 
14,909lbs. ; but if two years are ejected, viz., 1817 and 1818, the 
average of the remaining five will be 2,893lbs. ; in either case, the 
quantity would scarcely be sufficient to affect the market. 


It is unnecessary, I presume, for me here to repeat my objection 
t2 a renewal of the contract with the Company; but if any thing 
further were required to prove to your Lordship the advantage that 
‘would accrue to the island by a discontinuance of the contract, I 
would beg to refer your Lordship to Mr. Grant’s statement of the 
profits and loss on the East India Company’s trade, laid before the 
Committee of the House of Lords on the commerce with the East 
Indies and China ; by which your Lordship will perceive, that the 
average profit on cinnamon (and, of course, the Ceylon cinnamon, for 
1 know of no other that they purchase) is no less a sum than 
84,000/. a-year for the last ten years.—I have the honour to 
‘be, &c. &e. 

(Signed) E. Barnes. 

The Right Hon. Earl Buthurst, K.G. 

§c. &e. &e. 
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Statement of Cinnamon shipped in Ceylon for the Honourable East India 
Company, since the last Contract in 1815; and of the Excess and Deft« 
ciency in each Year on the Quantity stipulated to be annually delivered ; 
viz., 450,000 és. 





Excess. | Deficiency. 


56,782 





Of the cutting of 1815, shipped in 1816, Z4s.393,2173} - - 
Ditto - 1816 - 1817 466,570 | 16,570 
Ditto 1817 1818 526,845 | 76,845 _ 
Ditto 1818 1819 323,1023; - - |126,897% 
Ditto 1819 1820 376,660 | - - 73,340 

Ditto 1820 1821 493,3023} 43,3024, — 


Total - £68.2,579,6973) 136,7174| 257,020 
Deficient - - - Lds.} 120,302% 




















(Signed) Geo. Lusienon, Dep. Sec. to Gov. 


Statement of the Quantity of Cinnamon which, being rejected as too coarse 
Sor the Eust India Company’s Investment, has been sold to Messrs. Pal- 
mer and Co., for Consumption to the Eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Cut in 1815, sold in 1816 Lbs.248,7854 
1816 


- 7 130,276 
1817. - 107,2954 
1818 =e 79,5354 
18i9—si- 175,505 
1820 - y 200,995 


Lbs. 942,392 


(Signed) Geo. Lusicnon, Dep. Sec. to Gov. 


Extract of a Letter from Lord Bathurst to Sir E. Barnes, dated 
Downing-street, July 26, 1823. 


The result of the first public sales of cinnamon has certainly not 
favoured the expectation of a material absorption of that spice by 
the ordinary channels of trade. But although every care had been 
taken to promulgate the expiration of the contract with the East India 
Company, I should scarcely hope that the attention of the commer- 
cial world would be fully excited to the opening thus afforded to 
speculation and enterprise, until a considerable quantity of the spice 
shall have been publicly diposed of in this country. In the mean 
time, I have only to recommend that you will encourage a perse- 
vering adherence to the measures which have been successively 
adopted with the view of improving the quality of the cinnamon ; 
and you will not fail to carry into execution the most desirable ar- 
rangements for sending it home in the best condition; for although 


Oriental Herald, Vol. \9 2L 
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I have no reason for seriously apprehending that the demand for 
that article has much relaxed, yet there is nothing which would 
more certainly produce that effect than to send spice of a dete- 
riorated quality into the market. 


Sir, Downing-street, December 2, 1823. 

I deem it necessary that you should be informed of the measures 
which have been pursued with a view to the disposal of the cinnamon 
which has recently been sent to this country by the Ceylon Govern- 
ment ; and I do myself the honour, therefore, of transmitting for your 
information copies of two Reports addressed to the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury by Mr. Howard, the person to whom the 
management of this business has been speciously intrusted by their 
Lordships. 

By Mr. Howard’s Reports you will perceive, that the price 
obtained for the first parcel of that article, consisting of 00 bales, 
has, notwithstanding the disadvantages under which it was brought 
into the market, exceeded, by is. 14d. per lb., the average price 
anticipated by Sir James Campbell as that which the Government 
would obtain for it ; and is about 2s. 14d. per lb. more than the 
East India Company contracted to allow during the continuance of 
their monopoly. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Howard, that it would be advisable 
to have recourse to the London market exclusively for the sale of 
all future supplies of that article; and he has also recommended 
the expediency of limiting the production to a quantity rather under 
than above the estimated consumption of 404,000 Ibs. — 


It it not my intention, however, at present, to enter into a dis- 
cussion of these very important points. On reference to some of 
my former despatches, you will be fully informed of the views 
which I have already taken of this question; and nothing has 
occurred since to induce me to alter the opinions which I have at 
those different times entertained, as to the inexpediency of imposing 
any restrictions upon the production of that valuable article of 
export, until the effects of a free trade upon its consumption have 
been most fully ascertained.—I have the- honour to be, &c. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir E. Barnes. (Signed) Baruursr. 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, November 11, 1823. 

Having Jaid before the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Treasury a letter from Mr. Howard, of the 29th ult., respecting the 
sale of a parcel of cinnamon recently sent home by the Ceylon 
Government, I have it in command to transmit the same to you, 
together with its enclosures, and to request that you will move 
Earl Bathurst to favour my Lords with his sentiments upon the 
subject.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


R. W. Horton, Esq., &c. (Signed) S. R, Lusutxcron. 
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Sir, Hyce Park Corner, October 29, 1823. 

The Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Trea ury having 
been pleased by your letter of the 28th of July last, to place under 
my care and management the disposal of 1,900 bales of cinnamon, 
recently sent to this country by the Ceylon Government, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith, for the information of their Lordships, 
a catalogue of the first parcel of it, consisting of 200 bales, put up 
to public auction on the 17th instant. 

This being an intermediate sale between one of 1,480 bales by the 
East India Company on the 11th August last, (of which 500 bales 
remained unsold,) and another to the same extent for the 10th of 
November next, it cannot be contemplated otherwise than as taking 
place under rather unfavourable circumstances ; these considered, 
the result of the sale may, I presume, be looked upon as very 
satisfactory. 

Of the first quality, 396 bales were sold at prices from 6s. 7d. to 
to 6s. 9d. per lb. averaging 6s. 74d.; and the whole of the second 
quality, consisting of 200 bales, went off very briskly at 5s. 10d. 
to 6s. 2d. per lb., averaging 6s. per lb. 

In making the necessary arrangements for the disposal of this 
parcel of cinnamon, I thought it advisable to adopt the same tax or 
upset price as that of the East India Company on the 11th of 
August last. As compared with that sale, the first quality suffered 
‘a depreciation of .price ; but the second fully equalled it; and the 
whole exhibited a result which exceeded mine, as well as the gene- 
ral expectation, both in regard to prices and the quantity sold. 

I must here remark, that the cinnamon per Duke of Bedford, al- 
though of fine quality originally, was somewhat deteriorated on its 
voyaye home from the damp state of the ship... This probably arose 
from the circumstance of her having sometime previously to its 
shipment discharged a cargo of salt. It was found, at any rate, on 
opening the bales, that the cinnamon was pervaded with a species 
of mildew, and it required uncommon care and diligence to bring 
it into proper condit.on. I do not consider blame attachable in any 
quarter ov account of this fact, but it should operate as a caution 
to those intrusted with the shipment of so delicate an article. 

1 feel much difficulty in submitting any opinion as to the pro- 
spects for this important article, during the continuance of such a 
powerful competition as it will have to contend with while the East 
India Company's stock, consisting of 6,800 bales, remains in the 
market ; their operations must in a great measure govern the 
prices ; and the result of the ensuing sale in November next will 
enable me to see my way more clearly than I do at present. 

It appears that the average annual consumption of cinnamon for 
seven years, ending wiih the year 1815, is about 355,000 lbs., and 
for the subsequent seven years, ending with the year 1822, about 
404,0001bs. ; the prices varying during these two periods from 4s.7d. 

2L2 
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to 16s. 3d. per lb. (vide the Abstract herewith enclosed ;) and as 
the consumption of this article has been no wise affected by the 
difference in the prices, the inference may be fairly drawn, that it 
requires only particular management to obtain for the future some- 
thing approaching to the maximum prices exhibited by the East 
India Company’s sales; but it is not probable that any arrange- 
ments for effecting this object can be entered into until the Com- 
pany’s stock shall have been got rid of. 

It does not appear that any adequate reasons ever existed to in- 
duce the Company to vary the tax or upset price from time to time, 
as has been done. ‘The measure seems rather to have had its ori- 
gin in a want of firmness, and also of information as to the true 
state of the market, particularly in regard to the extent of existing 
orders for shipment to the Continent. Had the tax been originally 
fixed at 10s. per lb., occasional murmuring might have been heard 
amongst the buyers, and backwardness in bidding at some of the 
sales; but this would only have been a temporary feeling, and 
sales to the same extent would have ultimately been effected. Cin- 
namon is wanted for the supply of a regular demand, and it is be- 
lieved that the actual consumers benefit very little from the lowness 
of the prices here ; the foreign merchants in such cases reap the 
the bulk of the profits. 

For these and other reasons, I feel confident in assuming, that as 
soon as the Company's stock is exhausted, that 12s. to 15s. per Ib. 
may be as readily obtained for it as any lower rate ; and 1 take the 
liberty to submit, that to obtain this ultimate and desirable result, 
there is only wanting, in my opinion, a proper management here, 
and a firm and uniform line of conduct on the part of the Ceylon 
Government in regard to some main points ; namely, 

To retain the entire control over it. 

To have recourse to the London market exclusively for its sale. 


To limit the production to a quantity rather under than above the 

estimated annual consumption of 404,000 Ibs. 

It would be desirable, also, to have the bales marked with the 
red letters which have always hitherto indicated the different locali- 
ties of growth. The late parcel being without such marks, afforded 

-a pretence for some expressions of dissatisfaction amongst the 
buyers ; and, in the opinion of many, had an unfavourable influence 
on the sale. ‘This prejudice might be overcome by time, but still it 
would be better that the bales were so marked, as these Jetters 
give a facility to assorting and arranging the different qualities for 
show. 

The -black pepper put on board with the cinnamon as dunage, 
sold from 53d. to 54d. per lb., being from 4 to 3 per Ib. above the 
previous prices of the day for similar qualities. —I have the honour 
to be, &c. 

George Harrison, Esq. (Signed) W. Howarp. 
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Abstract of the Sales of Cinnamon by the East India Company ; from 1809 


to 1822, inclusive. 








Bales 
Sold. 


Prices of First 
Quality. 


Of 
Second. 


of 





March Sale, 1809... 
Sept. Sale, do. .. 


2,590 


2,275 |. eee 





4,865 





M. Sale, 1810...... 
§. do. do. 


2,049 
1,446 


3,495 





M. Sale, 1811...... 
S. do. 


On. eeceee 


1,234 


1,705 }.. 





2,939 





M. Sale, 1812...... 
S. do. do. 


. 


M. Sale, 1813...... 
S. do. do. sess 


M. Sale, 1814...... 
S. ds dO. cccecs 


1,704 


2,096). 


3,800 


none. 
2,250 


2,300 


| ee 





4,205 





M. Sale, 1815....-- 
S. do. dO. cocees 


1,704 


1,659 }..... 





3,363 





M. Sale, 1816....+- 
~S> dO. dO, ccceee 
2d do. dow coves 


1,818 
1,200 
1,150 


4,168 





M. Sale, 1817.....- 
2d do. 
S. do. 
2d do. 


EC. cccose 
Ovcccess 


1,140 
1,170 


LAZO: ween: 


1,370 


4,850 











- a, 


8 
3 


11 11— 1210 
12 9—13 1 
12 6—13 1 
14 0—16 3 


9 7— 910 
14 7—15 2 
1011—11 3 


1111—12 5 
12 6—1210 


911—10 1 
10 5—1011 


10 6—11 1 
10 8—11 1 
11 1—11 8 
12 6—1311 








Each Bale weighs about 100 lbs. 


10 5—1010} 
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Abstract of the Sales of Cinnamon—continued. 





Bales Tax or Prices of First of 


Sold. sine: Quality. Second. 





Rome bx Bite: & ~ die: -G- ~e & 


March Sale, 1818 ..| 1,37 13 9a’ 14 211 7—12 2}9 9—11 5 
2d do. 38: 13 6—1311/10 3—10 8 none. 
Sept. Sale, do o 11 5—12 0} 910—10 10 none. 
2d do. 11 4—11 919 8—1011) 710— 711 


M. Sale, 1819 97: 10 1—10 7— 710 
BG >G0.. 100s, <c.c000 10 1—... 
S. do. - 9 1— 
2d do. 395 9 i— 


M. Sale, 1820 

i ee eae 
Ser dG, 20s oc:0 
ee 


M. Sale, 1821 
2d do. do. 
S. do. do. 
2d do. do. 





M. Sale, 1822 
2d do. do. 
S. do. do. 
2d do. 




















Sir Treasury Chambers, 18th November, 1823. 

Having laid before the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, a let- 
* ter from Mr. Howard, dated the 12th inst., enclosing acatalogue of the prices of the 
East India Company’s sale of cinnamon on the 10th inst., [ herewith transmit the 
same to you for the information of Earl Bathurst. Iam, &c. 

R. W. Horton, Esq. &c. (Signed) J.C. HERRIEs. 

Sir Hyde Park Corner, 12th November, 1823- 

With reference to my letter of the 29th ult., 1 have now the honour to com- 
municate to you, for the information of the Lords Commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury, the result of the East India Company’s sale on the 10th inst., 
and to transmit herewith a catalogue of the prices. The sale consisted of— 

ist Quality, Bales 550 . Tax per lb. 6s. 6d. of which were sold, 173 ;\ withdrawn 377 

$d -.do. .. . 88% .. do. 5s. 6d. . onene 171 do. . 414 

$d .do. . .'. 355 . . do. Gh fo 5.3. 52d, ae do. . 120 


1,490 579 gil 
Of the first quality, only one lot was sold so high as 6s. 8d. per lb. Of the 
second quality, 114 bales, per ship -4/bion, were in fact first quality, and ata 
former sale put up as such, and yet tiie whole sold, of this description, averaged 
only .bout 5s. 8d., or 4d. nearly under that quality of the Government cinnamon 
sold the 17th ul. I submit, therefore, whether the result of the Company’s sale,, 
as here stated, does not fairly warrant the conclusion, that the former can benefi- 
cially compete with it; and | presume to indulge a hope that a sale which I have 
fixed for January next will fully realise mv expectations on this head. I have, &c. 

George Harrison, Esq. (Signed) W. Howarp. 
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On THE PouiticaL AsPect or ArFrarrs IN Europe. 


[The following able and interesting Article, which we find in the French paper ‘ Le Globe,’ 
is so superior in penetration, earnestness, and sound principles, to the Political Articles 
which we find in the English Journals of the day, that we cannot resist the inclination 
to translate it for our pages; in the assurance, that there are many of the more intel- 
lectual among our English, as well as Indian readers, to whom it will be highly ac- 
ceptable.—Ep.] 

Tuts is a subject on which we seldom treat. We are aware, 
however, that in abstaining from it, we are not responding to the 
public feeling of the times. If, during the first years of the resto- 
ration, the affairs of France absorbed all the attention of the French ; 
if the picture of Europe had become indifferent to us since we 
could learn nothing of her, except that she weighed us down like 
a dense and heavy mass; yet, subsequent to the events which led 
to the dissolution of the Holy Alliance, clouds have appeared to 
diversify the face of the political chart,—new circumstances have 
arisen, new questions have been started, which call fur considera- 
tion and examination. At the present moment, especially, national 
curiosity and attention are drawn towards an extensive theatre,— 
Portugal, the Morea, and Turkey, by turn, attract, and fix them; 
and it requires a firm resolution to speak only of what we know,—to 
resist the temptation of bringing these names before the public,— 
and communicating to them the numerous and varied impressions 
to which the successive scenes of the tragic drama, of which we are 
the witnesses, give birth. But the respect which we bear to truth, 


and the conscientious wish to hazard nothing, has frequently closed — 


our lips; and the more complicated and aggravated these circum- 
‘ stances become, the less are we inclined to venture, on the faith of 
appearances, on conjectures and predictions. 


In this respect, the other Journals possess an advantage over us, 
In the first place, they give the news of each day, and, consequently, 
are enabled to satisfy the most intense curiosity. If they annex any 
comments to these news, it is necessary that they should be clear 
and plausible; but that is all. No one expects to find solidity and 
accuracy in their reflections, which cannot form a part of daily 
writings. It is well understood that they are always hypothetical, 
and that their justice is always relative to the data of the facts 
which suggested them. Now, these data are the simple news, for 
which no one is responsible, and on which no one places any reli- 
ance; they are the on-dits of the universe. Besides, written with 
an indispensable precipitation, the pages of each day may hazard 
much, and have a right to speak lightly. ‘They possess all the 
vivacity, all the attraction, and all the irresponsibility of con- 
versation. 


Exempt from the same obligations, we cannot enjoy the same 
privilege. As we speak less frequently, we are bound to speak 
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more seriously. Having a longer time for consideration, greater 
maturity is expected from us: it is just, and we do not shrink 
from the duty imposed on us. If to any thing we can attribute a 
success which has far exceeded our expectations, it is to the 
seriousness with which we have always treated grave subjects : it 
bus been our constant care to prove, at all times, that our opinions 
have been founded on conviction, and that our conviction has 
arisen from a knowledge of the subject. When, therefore, a ques- 
tion of importance occupies a place in these pages, it is well under- 
stood between the public and ourselves, that it will not escape us, 
and that we engage ourselves to support it to the end, and to follow 
it out in all its consequences. It imposes on us the honourable 
obligation of being always consistent, and of supporting our opinion 
faithfully, but without prejudice. We should fall far beneath the 
greater number of other Journals, if, on the faith of hazarded asser- 
tions and successive contradictions, we took the liberties which are 
justly accorded to them. 


Our part, therefore, becomes particularly difficult to fill, when 
foreign affairs are to be considered. They are generally little known, 
and badly understood ; the means are frequently wanting of becom- 
ing acquainted with them, and consequently of comprehending them 
well. Interior policy it is easy tu discuss with some knowledge, 
and without too much presumption; in a country especially where 
the liberty of the press exists, every thing is open. This precious 
liberty is to the Government the glass-house of the philosopher. 
All the facts being public, there is no national question which is not 
resolvable by reason. What, in fact, is necessary to reason, to form 
an accurate judgment of them? A knowledge of legislation? It 
is to be found in books. A knowledge of public interests? To at- 
tain that, it is sufficient to see and to hear, to observe and to listen, 
to live, indeed, in the midst of the people, and to breathe the air of 
the country, to know what is necessary to it. , 


The affairs of France are not now enveloped in mystery ; those, 
therefore, who have chosen to be ignorant of them, have been obliged 
to disguise them by constraint, and to confuse them by artifice. 
They have misrepresented them in order that they might not be un- 
derstood ; but for him who has no interest in seeing falsely, and 
knowing little, every thing is open, every thing may be known. 
France is written in large characters before our eyes. 


What a science, on the contrary, is foreign affairs! What an in- 
tricate and thorny science, or, rather, what an insurmountable 
science! On what basis can a judgment of them be founded? 
How can the facts be collected, and their authority proved ? | Cor- 
respondence is wanting or is deceptive. Almost all the European 
journals are under a censorship; that is to say, slaves, violent or 
false. Books are scarce ; always incomplete and tardy. No docu- 
ments are to be had but those which are become old by the time 
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they are obtained. How is it possible to become acquainted with 
the wants and resources of a country without having studied it on 
the spot?) How can the opinion even of a people be understood 
without having resided amongst them? It is more especially the 
interior of the Government which is impenetrable. The courts and. 
the cabinet are placed in a sphere from which writers are excluded ;- 
and the composition of cabinets and courts is of far different im- 
portance, as regards questions of inter-national policy, and the 
domestic affairs of each nation. It is in negociations, in the affairs 
of peace and war, that characters, personal talents, inclinations, 
habits, and caprices, acquire an influence, which publicity tends, in 
constitutional states, to diminish. And, above all this, the events 
even which are passing in the face of day, such as alliances, marches, 
battles, &c., cannot be appreciated at a distance, and require time 
to assume their true physiogonomy. 


It is on this account, therefore, that on such subjects it appears 
to us imprudent to form, and still more so to publish, mere conjec- 
tures. We cannot but admire, without imitating, the boldness of 
the oracles of certain journals. Happily for the honour of the press, 
ministers and their masters deceive themselves quite as much as the 
journalists ; it frequently, indeed, happens that they are longer and 
more stupidly dupes, with their false lights and illusory correspon- 
dence, than the public with its ignorance. Have we not seen the 
four greatest Cabinets of Europe persist in believing that the Otto- 
man Porte would yield to diplomatic notes on the Greek question, 
long after the good sense of the people had foreseen the impossi- 
bility of such an event ? And have not Austria and England, in con- 
cert, obstinately maintained, that Don Miguel would conduct himself 
moderately, and even in some degree constitutionally, in Portugal, 
althongh there was not a coffee-house in France, the billiard and 
domino players of which hesitated for a moment to predict the con- 
trary ?—and the contrary has been the case. Kings and people, 
ministers and journalists, a day will arrive in which we shall less 
easily fall into these errors! It will be when universal publicity 
shall have commenced, when the happy era of liberal Governments 
shall have arrived for all Europe ; but, until then, we must be con- 
tent to remain ignorant of much, frequently to misunderstand, and 
rarely to foresee. 

Be this as it may, and after a declaration which at least gives 
proof of our sincerity, we shall no longer hesitate to direct the at- 
tention of our readers towards the interesting aspect which Europe 
at this moment presents, and to propose some of those ques- 
tions which the great events that are now happening cannot fail to 
resolve. ' 

It cannot be concealed, that the situation is a very serious one 
for France as well as the rest of Europe; and it has become so in 
@ manner quite unforeseen, and from a circumstance, on the result 
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of which, the sagacity of all, of the ignorant as well as the wise, 
has been found to be at fault. Our readers will perceive that we 
refer to the war with Turkey. Before its commencement, the pro- 
ject inspired very different sentiments : by one party, it was ardently 
desired ; by the other, equally dreaded. But a point on which all 
opinions seemed to coincide, was its success. Every oue pronounced 
it infallible ; they differed only as to the degree: we have heard the 
opinions of experienced generals and clever diplomatists,—they were 
unanimous. As for the public, we must make some allowance for 
its having anticipated victory ;—an honourable prejudice in favour of 
the Greek cause, made it despise Turkey. For some years past we 
have heard of nothing but the weakness and inefficiency of this 
empire. On another side, our ears have been assailed with the 
gigantic power of the Russians. During the life of the Emperor 
Alexander, the old Administration was constantly threatening us 
with his innumerable armies ; and we will not name the writer who, 
on the slightest mention of liberty, threw in our face the danger of 
irritating eleven hundred thousand Cossacks. The contempt, 
therefore, was the most natural, and is a striking example of the 
danger of conjectures the most specious. It has not been sufficiently 
taken into consideration, that if the Turks are badly governed, 
they are not the less brave, obstinate, and fanatical, and that al- 
though by no means formidable in open battle, they are heroic be- 
hind a wall. ‘The Russian army is doubtlessly valiant and nume- 
rous ; but, in saying this, it has been forgotten that the squares of 
infantry, which have more than once signalised themselves by a 
glorious resistance to the most formidable of armies, are, neverthe- 
less, more famous for the energy of their defence, than for the im- 
petuosity of their attack. Besides, things which at first appear 
secondary, but which become of the highest importance in a length- 
ened campaign, namely, want of provisions and diseases, have not been 
taken into account. And lastly, there have not been wanting re- 
marks, that the Emperor Nicholas has given no proofs of his being 
a skilful warrior ; and that, at the present moment, Russia does not 
possess a single general of renown. Prince Menzikoff is the only 
one of any reputation, and a severe wound withdrew him from the 
army at an early period of the war. To all these causes, may be 
added some secret ones ; and, if certain surmises, which, however, 
are not founded on any facts, may be relied on, Austrian policy has 
operated effectively in the councils of Russia; and the will of the 
Emperor Nicholas would have struggled vainly against the secret 
influence of Prince Metternich. 

It is certain, at least, that the advantage does not rest with the 
Russians. Whether this reverse has depressed or irritated the 
courage and pride of the Czar and his nation, we are totally igno- 
rant. And yet on this, perhaps, depends the prolongation of the 
war, or the conclusion of peace. How can either the one or the 
other be foreseen with certainty, without: being assured of this first 
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fact ? and how can this first fact be possibly ascertained with any 
degree of accuracy ? 


We know, however, that either pressed by necessity, or carried 
away by vexation, the Emperor has, in declaring the blockade of 
the Dardanelles, involved himself, and with him the whole of 
Europe, in a singularly complicated situation. 


We must not here omit to enforce a circumstance which governs 
the whole of this great affair, and which it is difficult not to lose 
sight of ; that is, the double part which Russia has to perform. 
On one side, she is making war on her own account, for her 
own private interests, and the legitimacy of which no power 
has disputed, On the otber, and as a party to the Treaty of the 
6th of July, she is pursuing, in concert with two other Powers, 
the work of the pacification of Greece, by means, amongst the 
number of which war has not yet been counted. ‘Thus, warring in 
her own name, she is not so as the ally of France and England ;_ it 
follows, consequently, that her part is different on the ‘Turkish con- 
tinent, and in the Mediterranean ; there she combats freely ; here 
she annoys, crosses, and repulses the Turks; but she does not 
proclaim war. In spite of the battle of Navarino, and the expedi- 
tion of the Morea, the ‘ word’ has not yet been given. 


England would, no doubt, have been glad had the war never 
taken place at all. She dreads it on account of her commerce and 
her influence in the Levant; she dreads the aggrandisement of 
Russia more, perhaps, than that of any other Power. Her only 
motive, in fact, for concluding the Treaty of the 6th of July, was 
to prevent Russia from making war in the Greek cause. 


Now, the very contrary of this has happened : on one side, Russia 
has found means to make war from other motives than the Greek 
interest ; and in which she could not be interrupted, for, after all, 
she is mistress of her actions, and England has no defensive 
alliance with Turkey. And on the other, the obstinacy of the Turks, 
relatively to the Greek question, has forced them to relinquish di- 
plomatic means, and to have recourse to those which, if they are not 
really hostile, have all the appearance of being so. 


A descent on the Morea has therefore become necessary to attain 
the end of the Treaty of the 6th of July; and this unlucky treaty 
has compelled England to consent to this occupation of Greece by 
France, to participate in it even, and thus to contribute to an act 
which cannot but powerfully second the Continental war, which she 
views with so much dread. Thus, on all points, England bas been 
crossed, drawn in, deceived. She countevances a war to which she 
is adverse, and serves, against her will,a Power which she suspects, 
She would wigh to support the Turks in Turkey, and finds herself 
on the eve of fighting in the Mediterranean. One only refuge re+ 
mains to her,—it is the distinction, rather a subtile one, between the 
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two different characters of Russia. Thus, there is Russia, which 
had only a verbal and perhaps a vague engagement, assuming a 
hostile character on this side even of the Dardanelles ; and France, 
‘with the consent and support of England, playing the game of 
making Turkey declare war against her. 

It is easy to conceive the rage and confusion of the British 
Cabinet at the universal laugh which its numerous miscalculations 
have for some months excited throughout Europe: it has accom- 
.plished nothing that it wished ; and it is compelled to do even that 
which is against its inclination. It does not, in a single point, shine 
forth with decision, greatness, and power. If the accomplishment 
of the treaty brings with it any glory, that glory will not be to Eng- 
land ; and yet she is obliged to aid her former rivals in the attain- 
ment of it; she is compelled to march in concert with Frauce, 
whose views are far different from her own ; and in the excess of her 
impatience, she loses her temper, and betrays her ill-humour, while 
the Parisian Journals laugh with contempt at a policy so blind, so 
inactive, and so unskilful. For this time, the pride of England has 
forsaken her ; and this it is that has excited the fury of the London 
Journals. ‘ The Courier’ thinks to avenge itself on the conquerors 
of the world by recalling Talavera and Waterloo, and in boasting of 
the thunders of the British lion! ‘ The Times’ declaims with equal 
vehemence against Russia, France,and the Duke of Wellington. Anger 
is evident on both sides. But what is to bedone? Will she declare 
war against Russia? Under what pretext? The blockade of the 
Dardanelles does not offer a sufficient one ; and besides, such a rup- 
ture would render it impossible to hola the engagements entered 
into by the Treaty of the 6th of July. Will she declare war against 
‘France? and why? For having adopted a measure which she has 
‘recognised as indispensable.—to which she has given her most formal 
consent? The thing is still more impracticable. And yet events 
continue their course. It is not impossible that the Sultan, animated 
“by his successes, will on his side declare war against France ; and, in 
fact, the Morea expedition furnishes him with a very plausible motive, 
in which case France possesscs the right of calling on England to 
act as her ally ; since, after all, she will only be engaged in this war 
din the common cause. Imagine, then, England thus drawn in our 
train, and bombarding Constantinople with France, which she likes 
not,—in favour of the Greeks, whom she despises,—and to the profit 
wf Russia, which she hates! The situation is, indeed, too absurd to 
be possible. To such a point, however, may be conducted a series 
-of false predictions and contradictory engagements. 


What, then, will England do in this position ? Will she endeavour 
‘to extricate herself violently from it? We have just seen that she 
‘cannot do so without breaking, on one side or the other, the faith 
of treaties. But let us pass over this difficulty, although it is a 
serious one, and although it is not true,“Ks is commonly said, that 
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it is one which in politics is deemed of slight importance. Is Eng- 
Jand in a condition to make war? Certainly not. For the last 
fourteen years all her Ministers have been united in endeavouring 
to prevent it elsewhere, with a care which sufficiently denoted how 
necessary it was for their country to avoid it on her own account. 
The slightest knowledge of the interior state, and more especially of 
the financial situation of Great Britain, suffices to prove, that any 
serious losses would reduce her to a ruinous extremity; and the 
prodigious efforts which she has made during five-and-twenty years, 
have left her in a state of exhaustion, nearly approaching to impo- 
tency. War, therefore, is not probable; still, however, these motives 
are not powerful enough to admit of our pronouncing it impossible; 
and, differing widely in this, from some distinguished statesmen, 
and perhaps from many of our Ministers, we believe, that pride and 
irritation may always create resources amongst a haughty and jealous 
people; and that if, unfortunately, English opinion should be strongly 
in favour of a violent resolution, no effort, no sacrifice, would pre- 
vent the Government from taking, or the people from accomplishing, 
it. Have things really reached such a crisis ? This is one of the 
facts which it is impossible for us to determine before the opening 
of Parliament. We are inclined towards the negative. 


It is certain, however, that every thing is in a state of agitation ; 
that alarming reports are circulated ; and that preparations for war 
have even been announced in London. Nevertheless, it is possible 
that the Ministry may be preparing for war, when even they do 
not desire it, and will make every effort to prevent it. This is, in 
all probability, the disposition of the Cabinet of St. James's. It 
must feel exceedingly enraged, appear still more sv, and by its 
arrogance, indemnify itself for the deceit which has been practised 
on it. But, above all, it is evident that a powerful fear governs it ; 
namely, the breaking out of a war between ‘Turkey and France. 
Our interest clearly actuates it ; which is to obtain, if it be possible 
by diplomatic means, the consent of the Porte to the design of the 
Treaty of the 6th of July, in order to indemnify France, to free itself 
from its tie to her, and to be under no constraint with Russia. 
But after the successes of Hussein Pasha, is it not probable that 
the Sultan will be resolute and untractable ? 


The result of this incomplete sketch shows, that actual circum- 
stances place the whole of Europe in a questionable situation ; 
and that France especially, although from her position and disin- 
terested intentions, cannot remain a stranger to what is passing 
around her. When her importance amongst the states of the 
highest order does not interdict her, the decisive position which she 
has taken in the Levant, by the expedition to the Morea, will not 
permit her an absolute neutrality, or an idle indifference in such 
discussions. It remains, then, to examine what are likely to be the 
consequences to us of this expedition ; decided on, perhaps, rather 
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hastily by the Ministry ; but which, at the same time that it im- 
poses on us more arduous duties, may still, even in the hypothesis 
of a general conflagration, turn to the benefit of France. It is said 
that the Ministers have been for some days greatly alarmed. Let 
them take courage—the situation is difficult, but the chance is a 
glorious one for a Government which knows how to march firmly 
in the fearless paths of an open and liberal policy. The aim of 
.France must be, for herself, moral greatness, not aggrandisement ; 
for Europe, the progress of civilisation, and the good of mankind. 
‘There are two different ways of considering foreign policy: the 
one diplomatic, the other philosophic. The former principally 
refers to the respective power of States, to the interests which 
result to them from their position or precedence, from their wants 
or prejudices ;_ the latter, more especially, concerns the rights of 
nations, either in their mutual connections with each other, or in the 
relation which exists between their exterior and interior situation. 
Hence arise two systems, which are frequently at variance with 
each other, and which scarcely ever accord as reason and justice 
would dictate. The object of the first system is generally what is 
called the equilibrium of Europe ; that is to say, a state of reciprocal 
agreement between those powers which promise some permanency. 
‘That of the second is the civilisation of the world, as far as it de- 
pends on the relation of Governments to each other. Each seek to 
attain their end sometimes by war, sometimes by peace; with this 
difference, that the one reaps more if the war is useful, the other if 
it is legitimate. It is not that either the one or the other have not 
their rules and ideas of justice ; but the one rather considers justice 
to consist in an equal division of territory or influence between 
powerful States ; the other, in the distribution of those things which 
are most conducive to the happiness of nations, to the amelioration 
of Governments, and to the progress of society. 


A few examples will more clearly mark the difference. In the 
policy of diplomatists, treaties and time are the sources of all legi- 
timacy ; the result of which is, that as soon as any particular situa- 
tion has been maintained for a certain number of years, it becomes 
a basis, and, as it were, a type of legality, to which their policy at- 
taches itself, and to which all its operations have reference, It is 
thus that the statu quo is almost always the Utopia of clever and 
‘even of conscientious diplomatists ; for, after all, there is an element 
of right in length of duration ; and we should be glad that states- 
‘men had a rule of action, when even that rule is far from perfect. 
Thus have we seen the state of Europe for the last fifteen years, 
such as it was constituted by the Congress of Vienna, and modified 
by the Convention of the following year, become, to a certain degree, 
sacred in the eyes of Cabinets ; assume, in diplomatic traditions, the 
authority of a definitive establishment ; and, lastly, call itself, in its 
turn, the balance of Europe,—although assuredly differing, in no small 
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degree, from that which was baptised by the same name at tlie time 
of the Congress of Westphalia, the Peace of Paris, or the Treaty of 
Presburgh. This new European system, however, is far from hav- 
ing obtained the same favour, the same inviolability in the opinion 
of those who consider policy philosophically. Not only have they 
found it impossible to forget so speedily what interested, ambitious, 
and despotic views have in various ways directed its foundation ; 
but, in addition to this, twenty circumstances have presented them- 
selves, in which they would voluntarily have sacrificed it to what 
appeared to them to be justice. Thus, whilst Governments watched 
with a jealous eye over the maintainance of the statu quo, those 
who seek for right, iess in conventions than in realities, and who are 
interested in that which is just, not in that which is established, 
witness without reg’et insurrections and ruptures which bring with 
them those changes and enfranchisements which appear to them 
equitable; they applaud events which, although disturbing the peace 
of Europe, avenge outraged justice, and re-open to enslaved popu- 
lations the road to civilisation and liberty. Who amongst us, for 
instance, would not have welcomed with joy that political step which 
would have released Italy from Austrian oppression, and re-esta- 
blished, in her rights, a nation dispossessed of herself ? 


It will be seen that the two policies which we have here distin- 
guished, form the two great parties which divide the world. The 
one makes a voluntary alliance with absolutism and aristocracy ; 
the other with liberty and equality. During the last few years, the 
one has constantly been that of the Government, and the other that 
of the people. Until a very recent period, Cabinets have not made 
any sacrifices but for the support of the established order. Nations 
have made a thousand vows, often, no doubt, imprudent ones, for its 
‘overthrow. The Spanish war is by no means an exception to this. 
If it has' been sanctioned by Cabinets, it is because a powerful effort 
was requisite to replace on its basis that order of things which had 
been shaken by the Spanish revolution : and if we, the people, have 
on this occasion advocated peace, it is, first, because the Spanish re- 
volution appeared to us just ; and secondly, because it seemed to us 
the signal for a more general enfranchisement, and for the overthrow 
of the established order. I will not, however, here return to an 
event which is accomplished; I am even ready to admit that, if 
diplomatic policy too ‘frequently disregards the essential laws of 
justice and the interests of humanity, it is also true that the policy 
of nations, all philosophical as it may be in its principle, occupies 
itself too exclusively with absolute ideas, and makes no allowance 
for the respect due to acquired rights, and to that relative legitimacy, 
‘which is the result of time and of conventions. 

Be this as it may, while we are consuming our time in vain 
hopes and powerless efforts, an event has happened which ought, 
first, to put to the test these two systems of policy, and then, gra- 
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dually drawing them nearer to each other, unite them, if not com- 
pletely, at least?sufficiently for them to act in concert, and to direct 
their efforts toward one common end. We refer to the Greek in- 
surrection. Nothing was more unexpected. Nothing in appear- 
ance less connected with the destinies of the North and the West. 
The spirit which agitates the European mass is not to be found in 
Greece but in its most vague and generous traits; but what does 
that signify ? It was sufficient to say that the Greeks combated for 
liberty, and the Turks for absolute power; it was enough that the 
cause of the first appeared to be just, for all the sentiments, all the 
ideas, all the passions of our minds, to be stirred up in their favour, 
and for the hearts of nations to beat for the sailors of Hydra, and 
for the herdsmen of Messenia. The name of Greece is, besides, a 
name of magic.. In espousing her cause, the imagination interests 
itself in her country. ‘The position of the country, and the entirely 
local eauses of the insurrection, render it less suspicious to the 
Courts of Europe. Thus, from the first moment of its breaking 
out, it was possible to foresee that it contained the germ of the dis- 
solution of the Holy Alliance. The policy of Mr. Canning, the 
faults of the late French Ministry, and, above all, the death of the 
Emperor Alexander, have done the rest. But, whatever may hap- 
pen, Europe may bless Greece,—she owes to it her deliverance. 


“The Greek insurrection having had the double character of a 
struggle for liberty, and an enterprise isolated from all the revolu- 
tions of our Continent, has moved the people without alarming the 
Kings; who have permitted, and even sometimes encouraged, the 
sympathy which was inspired by the sufferings and exploits of the 
Hermionide. At the same time, the ties which attach it to Russia, 
and the effect of the hereditary traditions of the Muscovite policy, 
would render it impossible for Greece to persist in her efforts with- 
out sooner or later drawing into her interests, first, Russia, and then 
every Government which had not abjured all feelings of sympathy 
for heroism and misfortune. Amongst the first of these has France 
appeared, and even under the late Administration, for we must be 
just. Those powers which think more of political and commercial 
interests than of rights or sentiments, have at length yielded to 
evidence, and, becoming convinced that the measures adopted by 
Greece could not be suppressed, have judged it politic to interest 
themselves, and to take a part in them, rather than permit them 
freely and irregularly to accomplish their end, and to disturb the 
repose of Europe, and the equilibrium of states. Such has been 
the conduct of England,—a conduct determined by prudence and 
necessity, rather than by generosity or justice. One only power, 
Austria, has to the end been obstinate in maintaining, above every 
thing, general peace. After having Jong secretly struggled against 
Greece, she has tolerated, rather than consented to, the measures 
resolved on in her favour; and even after a recourse to energetic 
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steps had been decided on, she has unceasingly aimed at reducing 
every thing to negociations, the principal object of which would be 
the pacification of the East, even at the price of the independence 
and safety of Greece. 


Nevertheless, it is still true that, in the Greek question, two 
subjects are united: the question of right, and that of interest, 
—the emancipation of an enslaved people, and the derangement, 
or at least, the modification, of the balance of Europe. Two 
political systems are consequently brought forward, and, by a 
happy reconciliation, are united in one common work. The 
Treaty of the 6th July is the expression of this reconciliation. 
Diplomacy and liberalism, calculation and disinterestedness, have 
each taken a part in it. It may be said, that, in this singular coali- 
tion, England represents a self-interested policy, Russia an aggran- 
dising policy, and France a generous policy. Not, however, that 
we would pronounce France to be absolutely without interest, 
Russia without generosity, or England without any ambition. We 
- speak only of the exciting principle which actuates each of the 
Cabinets, and characterises its conduct. Hence, in fact, arises the 
respective situation of the three Powers. Russia, not satisfied with 
her part in the triple alliance, commences, from private motives, 
a continental war, which, whatever may be its issue, must serve the 
Greek cause. France sees without dissatisfaction a war which 
concurs with her views, and undertakes, in the name of the three 
Powers,-an expedition perfectly disinterested in its immediate 
object. And lastly, England sees the war with regret, consents to 
the expedition with reluctance, and does not conceal her desire to 
restrain the one, and, by negociations, to render the other useless. 
Without the pale of the Treaty of the 6th of July is Austria, who 
is secretly manceuvring to put a stop to every thing, and, in fact, to 
compel those interested to conclude, by her interposition and media- 
tion, a transaction in which the Greeks must of necessity be 
sacrificed. 


It is clear, that the part which has fallen to our lot is that of 
generosity. Must we admit what is affirmed by vulgar wisdom, 
that it is a deceitful part? Neither on this occasion, nor on any 
other, will we consent to think so; and, perhaps, from the jealous 
feelings which disturb our haughty neighbours, we may be permitted 
to think that they do not find the present situation of our country 
so contemptible a one. According to the course of events and the 
fortune of war, justice and humanity may, indeed, be outraged in two 
ways at the time of the definitive result. It is possible that the 
interests of the Greeks may be abandoned, and peace re-established 
at the price of their welfare ; it is possible, also, that they may be 
released from the Turkish yoke ;—but, then, what disgraceful con- 
quests of pure caprice or pure ambition,—what an odious system of 
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compensations come to insult the morality, or violently to disturb 
the imperfect, but accustomed equilibrium, of all Europe ! 


It is in preventing either the one or the other of these extremities 
that France must placeher glory. This is her task; and if she fulfil 
it, should she even derive no benefit from it, she ought not to re- 
pent of her fot. It is not in conquering territories only that great- 
ness is to be obtained. 


Franee, in our opinion, ought not to depart from this line of 
conduct ; and, if the Ministry desire that the expedition to the 
Morea should remain or become national, they must be careful not 
to disgrace its honourable character. As long as its object con- 
tinues to be worthy of us, the time and the efforts which it may 
cost will be little thought of by the country, which, for the first 
time for so long a period, sympathises with its armies, and attaches 
itself to the cause which they are defending. This is a pleasure so 
new, and one to which we are so little accustomed under royalty 
and empire, that reason has some difficulty in showing itself as 
severe as it ought perhaps to be, with regard to the serious mea- 
sures adopted by the Ministry, without consulting, or even making 
them known to, the people. The time had no doubt more than ar- 
rived for the accomplishment of the Treaty of the 6th of July. But 
by what means? Was it sufficient to confine ourselves to a rein- 
forcement of our squadrons in the Levant, or to secretly seconding 
the Greek Government? Was it enough for us to furnish it with 
subsidies and provisions, to permit it to recruit in France, or even to 
lend it troops solely as auxiliaries? ‘These questions, and a thou- 
sand others of the same kind which might be proposed, we want 
data to solve. It is certain, however, that the measures which has 
been preferred is the most decisive, the most worthy of a great 

ower, and probably the most efficacious ; but it must be admitted, 
that it is the most difficult. It is not that we much fear the imme- 
diate chances of the war. Every thing concurs in inducing the 
belief that Turkey is not in a condition to defend itself much longer; 
and the Government ought not, without certain data, to advance so 
far, or strike so forcibly, unless with certainty. But independently 
of the fresh impulse which the ill success of the Russians may give 
to the Turks, and especially to the Divan,—independently of the 
dangers of the climate, and the great expenses to which a scarcity 
of provisions may give rise, there is another inconvenience attending 
the expedition, which is, that after having succeeded, in a military 
point of view, it will not be terminated. The political questions 
involved in it will remain unsolved and more complicated than ever. 
Shall we, after a victory, if we obtain one, be in a condition to 
maintain that neutrality so necessary to our influence as a mediating 
Power? After having, perhaps, provoked a declaration of war from 
the Ottoman Porte, and taken up arms in these countries, will not 
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our position be a difficult one ; and can we possibly avoid making it 
an offensive one? Greece is, moreover, a disordered country : if 
freed, she will be far from pacified. Shall we abandon her without 
taking any part in her affairs, when the interests of nations, the 
wishes of Governments, and those of the moderate party also, will 
perhaps call for a prolongation of our stay there? And if we should 
prolong it, what care, what efforts will be requisite to guard our 
intentions from any injurious suspicion, and to preserve, in reality 
as well as in appearance, the part of impartiality and disinterested- 
ness ? 

We will not repeat what we have before said of the equivocal 
and suspicious dispositions of other Powers,—of those even with 
whom we have, until now, acted in concert. We have said enough 
to show the difficulty of the situation in which the Government 
has placed us. Without accusing him of servile complaisance, we 
cannot but suppose that the personal relation of the Minister for 
foreign affairs with the Russian Government, has not been without 
its influence on the choice of his system of conduct ; and that he 
has naturally been induced to adopt, by preference, those measures 
which, in attaining directly the object of the Treaty of the 6th of 
July, indirectly favour the ends of the Emperor Nicholas. His 
colleagues have added to his motives another consideration, that is, 
the popularity of the Greek cause: in uniting themselves to this 
cause, they have hoped to obtain a share of its popularity. This 
calculation is not completely false ; but it cannot be concealed that 
it has engaged France in a course from which she cannot now 
draw back without compromising her honour. Every fault, then, 
will be a serious one; every reverse a disastrous one. The Mi- 
nistry must, above all, feel the necessity of success, for it cannot 
be ignorant that on it must depend its existence. 


For ourselves, it is enough that we have explained some of the 
consequences that may result from our situation, some of the pro- 
bable events of the future. Time will, no doubt, reveal many un- 
expected unes : we must await them in patience. So far we blame 
nothing ; but we cannot avoid feeling some uneasiness; and it is 
not with the most sanguine hopes that we offer up our vows for 
the glory of France and the freedom of the world. 
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Tuerr lips have uttered it—the fatal word— 

Deaih ! is the sound that rings upon my ear ; 

“The assassin-judges thunder their award, 

And I must stretch me on a youthful bier : 

Must change my morning light for deepest gloom— 
And, warm with early life, must sink into the tomb. 
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And what my crime? Have I, with impious hand, 
Offended nature in her childrens’ blood ? 
Almighty Father! in thy sight I stand— 

Thou know’st my soul clear as the limpid flood, 
While newly from the parent rock it flows, 

And, in its purity, its pure source shows. 


But I am guilty of a sin more deep 

Than any cursed by Nature’s awful voice ; 

I saw the sons of France in shackles weep, 

And dared aspire to make them still rejoice— 
Rejoice beneath their vines, from bondage free ;— 
What greater crime could startle tyranny ? 


‘ And let him perish !’ is the tyrant’s cry, 

‘ Let the young traitor’s memorable doom 

Make pale the lips that prate of liberty ; 

Let their hopes sink with him into the tomb ; 
And let the axe that glitters o'er his bier 

Teach France to know what she has yet to fear!" 


And like a flower, untimely cropt, I fall, 
Mowed by the iron hand of tyrant power ; 
And blasted by the fatal breath of all 

Who aid the horrors of this dreadful hour. 

O France! my dearly loved, my native shore, 
Avenge my death! avenge thyself once more ! 


Yet. have they not my youthful cheek turn’d pale ; 
And I will show my comrades how to die ; 

No dreary terrors will my soul assail— 

A martyr’s death is still a victory. 

And ye, my friends, my passing spirit cheer 

With holy chaunts, and with affection’s tear. 


But not alone affection’s tear I claim, 

Friends of my youth, I ask a richer meed— 

Live to inscribe upon the rolls of Fame 

The high records of many a noble deed ; 

Strike your oppressors low !—be brave—be free !— 
Such be the rites with which ye honour me. 


O France! for thee I die !—I’ve lived for thee ; 
But Fate, unmindful of my ardent prayer, 

Has will’d I never should thy freedom see, 

Nor in the glory of that freedom share : 

O France, beloved ! hide from my closing eye 
My sister’s tears—my mother’s agony ! 
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Ave. 30.—On rounding Deep Water Point, the reach of the 
river lay W. by S., which was the course we steered through, hav- 
ing a leading wind, and keeping in five fathoms about mid-channel, 
but rather nearer to the southern shore, as the water is deepest 
there, and decreases upon a flat shoal, which runs off from the 
opposite side, or Mehelleh. 


About half a mile within this reach, reckoning from Deep Water 
Point, is a village on the larboard shore, called Khast, still peopled, 
and giving its name to the point below, which is called Ras-el-Khast ; 
and immediately opposite to this on the starboard hand is the vil- 
lage of Ahl Deer-el-Mehelleh, taking its second name from the 
island on which it stands. Both the villages are small, and here 
the date-trees are on each side, the land beyond being low, with 
pasture for flocks. ‘The term of Ahl Deer is applied to any village 
here, near which rice is cultivated, and the bread made from the 
grain in the husk, or paddy as it is called in India, is eaten. The 
addition of the name of the district in which the village stands is, 
therefore, always necessary to make it intelligible. 


When we had got about a mile beyond Deep Water Point, the 
tide of flood being done, and the wind still down the river from the 
N.W., we anchored with these bearings : : 


Village of Sihhan, among trees W.4N. $ mile. 
Village of Khast, ditto E. by S.4S. 4 ditto. 
Ras-el-Khast, or Deep Water Point E.4N. 1 ditto. 
South-east end of Mehelleh Island E. by N. 2 ditto. 
Braim, seen over the low point E. by N.3N. 23 ditto. 
Fort in ruins on Mehelleh E. by N.4N. 14 ditto. 
Ah! Deér, the village of Mehelleh N.E. by E. 1 ditto. 
Kallaat-el-Jedeed, anew enclosure on the island... N. 1 ditto. 

Western extreme of Mehelleh N.N.W.2W. 1 ditto. 

New Island, or Jezinet-el-Jedeed N.W.2W. 1 ditto. 

Nearest part of Mehelleh N. $ ditto. 

Ditto of the opposite shore...........-.++e+e+ S. } ditto. 

We had soundings in ten and eight fathoms as we passed close 
to Deep Water Point, and seven, six, and five, as we ad- 
vanced to the westward of it in mid-channel, or rather nearer to 
the southern shore. It was nearly the top of high-water which 
gave us the greatest depth; so that fourteen and fifteen fathoms, 
which is given in the Charts and Directoriés as close to the pitch of 
it, is too much ; as well as the eleven and nine which follow up to 
Sihhan, where we had only six and five. It is not true either, as 
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stated by the same authorities, that in borrowing on the shore of 
Mehelleh, the water shoals suddenly from seven fathoms ; for we ap- 
proached it regularly from six to four, which was yet a quarter of a 
mile off its edge. The side of Deep Water Point may, too, be safely 
borrowed on when working with the flood, as the bend of the land 
is not sufficiently sharp to cause the eddies described. 


Aug. 31.—We weighed from our anchorage with the slack water, 
soon after midnight, having still a head wind fromthe N.W. In 
passing through the narrow channel between the New Island on 
the south of Mehelleh and Sihhan, on the southern shore, we backed 
and filled under the topsails. We had in mid-channel eight fathoms, 
‘ nearer to the island four, and close in to the southern shore ten. 
The water here abreast of Sihhan is deeper than in Deep Water 
Point ; and, the same circumstance occurring to us here as at Braim, 
farther down, we had an opportunity of ascertaining this very posi- 
tively.. The wind, suddenly shifting while we were over on this 
side, prevented the ship’s coming round when we tried to stay her, 
so that she edged in towards the shore here, and lay along it as if 
alongside the wall of a dock or wharf. Her bilge having taken the 
‘ mud on the side towards the shore, she held fast, though we had 
nine fathoms from the chains on the other side, and her keel and 
rudder were both clear of the ground. Orders were given to lower 
away the quarter-boats, in order to tow her head off ; and that on the 
. larboard side, or towards the land, could not be lowered down with- 
out its falling on the turf grass of the river’s bank, so as to be re- 
quired to be launched into the water from thence. One might have 
stepped from this brink of the land upon the gangway-side ladder 
without the least difficulty, and the larboard yard-arms actually 
overhung the tops of the outermost trees. 


This village of Sihhan is small and mean, like all the rest that we 
had yet seen. There are two channels that lead in from the river, 
and overflow the lands behind it here, which lie inundated and ne- 
glected, though water and labour are all that is necessary to render 
_every inch of it highly productive. These channels go right in 

southerly in small arms, but have no outlet, and are not navigable 
even for the smallest boats. There is an error, therefore, in the 
Charts, which place here two islands called Shahan Islands, on the 
S.W. of Mehelleh, with the large channel for ships on the left of 
them. These islands, so called, cannot be meant for the two which 
. -are now really near Mehelleh, as the largest of these is at its north- 
ern extreme ; and the small one noted here in the bearings of our 
anchorage, and opposite Sihhan, has grown up within the last five 
years, and has now only grass on it. Its place was even navigable 
within the memory of our pilot; and it is consequently of a later 
date than the Charts of M‘Cluer, and others compiled by Heather, 
where the two Shahan Islands already spoken of are delineated. 


We succeeded in getting the ship’s stern off, and the force of the 
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tide effected the rest,—when we continued to back and fill through 
the channel ; though, after yetting clear of the New Island, it became 
wider, extending to about half a mile from shore to shore, and 
having soundings of six fathoms close to the larboard bank, three- 
and a quarter over towards Mehelleh, and five to four in mid-channel. 


From our anchorage, after clearing the New Island, which lay N.W. 
of us, the reach of the river lay nearly north and south, and the island 
of Mehelleh extended for about three miles above Sihhan in this 
direction ; so that its length is about four miles, and its breadth 
nearly two. The western shore abreast of this and above Sihhan, 
is called Sahhel, from the commencement of the next grove of date- 
trees, which is separated from that of Sihhan by a woodless plain of 
about half a mile in length. 


At the northern extreme of Mehelleh, is a smaller island, called 
Jezinet-el-Seid Mehedy, and separated from it by a narrow channel 
navigable for boats. This island is well planted with date-trees, 
and is also inhabited and cultivated with rice, melons, &c. 


Opposite to this point of division between Mehelleh and Seid 
Mehedy, is the southern point of another island called Mutowah, 
and this, as its lower end, is called Mutowah-t-el Hathery. The 
passage between it and the main is navigable only for the smallest 
boats. 


Jezinet-el-Seid Mehedy is about half a mile iv length, and less 


than that in breadth, with regular soundings to four fathoms close 
to its shore. About half a mile above its northern termination is a 
slightly projecting point called Ras-el-Hhierty, with nine fathoms 
water close to the trees. 


The opposite shore on the west is still a continuation of the island 
of Mutowah, and the water is said to be shoal all along its edge, so 
that ships avoid it, and keep the eastern shore aboard. The trees 
here are thickly planted on both sides; and the noise of barking 
dogs and crowing cocks, who saluted the dawn as it opened on us 
here, announced, at the same time, that the shores on both sides 

were peopled. 
_ As far as we had yet come, the river was every where broader than 
the Nile, and its waters much deeper, while the banks of the stream 
were more thickly covered with groves of date-trees, and more ona 
level with the surface of the water, so as to be more easily irrigated 
than any part of Egypt is, except during the inundation. In other 
respects, however, there was a striking contrast between these two 
classic and noble rivers. In the Nile, the current constantly de- 
scends, being never influenced by tides, and, for the greater part of 
the year, the winds blow fresh against the stream. Here, the tides 
--are as strong as in any part of the Indian Ocean, and the current 
flows up and down alternately, while the prevailing wind is with the 
descent of the stream. The Nile is crowded with boats of all sizes 
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and descriptions, from the heavy using jerm to the light and 
elegant oared galley, with gilded cabins for passengers. Here we 
had not seen ten boats since passing the bar. The banks of the 
Nile are crowded with towns, villages, cultivated fields, canals, 
hydraulic wheels, and a numerous and active population. Here we 
had not yet seen a larger cluster than ten or twelve miserable 
dwellings, possessing the name of a village; and there were neither 
fields, canals, nor labourers in any number ; but a general silence 
prevailed, and scarcely a hut, or a human being, was to be seen on 
either shore. Thus far the contrast held from the sea to Bussorah, 
and from the Nile to Cairo. Above this, in the latter river, there are 
fine mountain scenery, and magnificent ruins, on the shore, and 
crocodiles, ichneumons, and myriads of aquatic birds, in the stream : 
while here we had not seen any view that could even be called 
interesting, not a vestige of any work of antiquity, and neither rare 
animals, nor even the birds common to all other rivers, to enliven the 
general monotony of the scene. 


Beyond the point of Ras-el-Hhierty, on the eastern shore, is a flat 
plain, without trees, continued for about half a mile in a N. by E. 
direction, when another plantation commences, which is called 
Hhierty Balbool. The opposite shore, which is still covered with 
an uninterrupted line of trees, is called Mutowah-el-Foakey, being, 
as its name implies, the upper part of that island. As we had here 
a leading wind, though from the eastward, we sounded only in mid- 
channel, where we had seven fathoms, and there were said to be 
three on the larboard shore. 


Beyond the trees of Hhierty Balbool, on the eastern shore, is an- 
other plain without any trees for about half a mile, when another 
grove begins, with a few huts peeping through it, called E] Hhaddy. 
Opposite to this, on the west, ends the island of Mutowah, which is 
fertile, and better peopled and cultivated than the islands we had 
passed before. 

About a hundred yards beyond the end of Mutowah, and on the 
same side, is Ras-Zaine ; and opposite to it, on the east, is the 
branch of Haffar, which leads to the Bamishere arm of the Shat-el- 
Arab, and goes also into the Karoon, but is not navigable for large 
vessels. The point of the large island thus formed between the 
Bamishere and the Shat-el-Arab, by this branch of Haffar, is called | 
Mahammna, and is the northern extreme of the island anciently 
called Messene. 


From the bar at the river's mouth, all the way up to Sihhan, the 
term of Dooaseer is applied. From thence to Ras-el-Zaine, the 
name of the island Mehelleh is most generally given; and, above 
this, the reach into which we were about to enter was called Dubbeh. 
On passing the branch of Haffar on the east, and Zaine Point on 
the west, the river bends here to W. N. W., and, soon after, to W. 
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by N.; and, though the stream continues to be of the same breadth, 
that is, nearly a mile, the water becomes gradually shoaler. 


About a mile within this reach, we came abreast of the eastern 
end of a long low island, called Oom-el-Kassaseef. The origin of 
the name is said to have been this: About forty years ago, a 
Governor of Bussorah being deposed, and having no friends who 
would receive him, came down to this island, which was then not 
long grown up out of the water, and barely covered with grass ; 
and, being still followed by three or four of his personal servants, 
he settled here with them without being molested. From the oppo- 
site banks of the river they conveyed earth, so as to form a deep 
soil, called, in Arabic, Kasasa, and on it to plant trees and make 
gardens for their subsistence ; from whence the island was called 
Oom-el-Kasaseef, or the mother of a fertile soil ; these adjuncts of 
father and mother being common to both persons, places, and things, 
among all the Arabs that I have known. 


We passed here, on the larboard shore, a dirty and dismantled 
vessel at anchor, said to be one of the Bussorah ships of Govern- 
ment, placed here to protect the river from pirates; for which 
service no vessel could be seemingly more unfit, or be placed in so 
useless a situation as at this distance from the bar. 


The island of Oom-el-Kasaseef is about a quarter of a mile off 
the starboard shore, and has a shoal channel there for boats. It is 
about a mile and a half in length, half a mile broad, and has about 
forty families settled on it at present. Between it and the larboard 
shore a shoal has grown up within these few years past which is 
dry at low water, but covered at half flood. It is called Gezinet- 
el-Geleasy, from its lying nearer to this village of the main than to. 
any other part. 

Geleasy is opposite to the centre of Oom-el-Kasaseef, and Gaoose 
abreast of its western end. These are both small villages, hidden 
in the trees, and on the southern side of the reach of Dubbeh, which 
continues to run W. N. W. and W. by N. throughout. 


In passing Ras-Zaine, we had five fathoms in the deepest part 
of the channel, having a leading wind, and keeping about a cable’s 
length from the larboard shore. When abreast of Geleasy, it had 
shoaled to four; and, opposite Gaoose, we had only three. At the 
end of this, commences the tract called Dubbeh, which gives its 
name to the reach, and is by the English called the Tombs, from 
the existence of two buildings of that description there, seen among 
the trees, which here grow thinner, and have the edge of an exten- 
sive desert close behind them. The first or easternmost of these 
Tombs is a spire rising on a square base, the upper part being of 
the fashion of that described at Karak, and compared with the 
Tomb of Zobeide, at Bagdad. The second, which is distant from 
this 300 or 400 yards, is smaller, and is of the more common form of 
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a square base, with a circular-domed top, and both are within 100 
yards of the river. 

Proceeding onward here, with scarcely a breath of wind, and 
driven principally by the tide which was now nearly at the top of 
the flood, we shoaled from three to quarter less, in which we slipped 
through the mud, and stopped at two and a half fathoms from the 
chains. We got the guns and shot forward, to bring the ship on 
‘an even keel, carried out the stream-anchor in three fathoms far- 
ther in shore, and hove on it; but all our efforts to move her were 
in vain. The boat, being sent a-head with the pilot to sound, re- 
ported two fathoms in the deepest parts a-head; so that there was 
no hope of our getting over it without lightening. 


We accordingly sent off a boat to Bussorah to procure cargo boats 
for discharging into, and made all fast to remain a-ground here 
during the ebb. Our position gave us the following bearings : 


Nearest part of the shore of Dubbeh........ S. 200 yards. 
Westernmost or dome-topped tomb. ........ S. + mile. 
Easternmost, or spire-topped tomb .........S.E. by S. 3 ditto. 
gE TOES LEE LEE LIER Ore S.E. by E. 1 ditto. 
SN v0 2 hin e'Sutpenving ob ade Ki cnae snle oa S.E. by E. 4E 2 dtito. 
Extreme part of Zaine, in sight...... b oacee S.E. by E. 3E. 3 ditto. 
Western end of the island Oom-el-Kassaseef .. N.E. by E. 4E. | ditto. 
Kore or channel of another island beyond it .. N.E. 1 ditto. 

Village of Segger on this island, name unknown N.N.E. 3E. 1 ditto. 
Village of Baliane, on the shore of Dubbeh.. W. } ditto 

Fyaze, the western visible extreme W.N.W. 3 ditto. 


The afternoon's flood being evidently stronger, and promising to 
be higher than the morning tide, we sent boats to sound all around 
us while we lay here, and by shifting every thing heavy from aft to 
forward, brought our draught of water to 16 feet 6 inches on an 
even keel, so that we hoped at least to. float again at high-water. 
In sounding this second time, we found a narrow channel between 
us and the shore, which carried three fathoms for at least a mile; 
but there suddenly ended in a bight of sand, with only two fathoms, 
without a passage out. To the northward of our anchorage, about 
half a cable’s length, was also another shoal with only two fathoms 
on it, though beyond it was three ; but this was, like the other, a 
channel without an outlet. 

. At5 p.m. the ship suddenly floated just at the top of the flood, 
when taking an ungovernable sheer to the northward with the strong 
. west wind that blew, she shot up the edge of the northern shoals, 
and there settled beyond all our power of sails, capstern, and boats 
to move her, so that we were reduced to lie a-ground here another 
tide. 
Sept. 1.—At day-light we manned the capstern, and made all sail 
under the hope of floating at high-water ; but, though we hove in 
about 20 fathoms of cable, and, drawing the anchor through the 
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mud, brought it to the ship’s bows, the vessel herself did not move. 
We now carried a heavier anchor still farther in towards the 
southern shore, with a view to try it again at the top of the next 
flood. 


In the evening the ship Ahmoody came down from Bussorah, and 
anchored about half a mile above us Captain. Sutherland writing 
that he was but just appointed to this ship, which was bound to 
Coete or Graine, on the Arabian coast, and that he had no officers at 
all to assist him, begged that we would spare him one. When this 
was communicated to them, Mr. Cooper, the chief mate, solicited 
permission to go with Captain Sutherland ; and, this being granted, 
he left us, and joined the Ahmoody in the same station. 


Sept. 2.—At 6 a.m., on the last of the flood, we made sail and 
hove away as before, when the ship fortunately floated and swung in 
shore. The pilot deeming it impossible for us to pass the shoal 
ground of Dubbeh with our draught of water, he proceeded down 
the river with the ship keeping, in four fathoms, close to the shore, 
until we came abreast of Geleasy, which is known by two tall date- 
trees, rising from the plantation there, a few feet above the heads 
of the rest. Here we proposed to remain in order to lighten the 
ship by discharge of cargo, and wait, too, until the neap+tides had 
passed, and the springs began to rise. We accordingly anchored 
in four and a half fathoms, with these bearings : 


Nearest part of the southern shore............ S.S.W. 50 yards. 
Nearest part of the northern shore N.N.E. } mile. 
High date-trees of Geleasy, twoonly.......... S.E. 3E. } ditto. 
Eastern visible point near Zaine ........4... S.E. by E. 3E. 1 ditto. 
S.E. end of the near shoal, above water E. by 8. 38. 1 ditto. 
N.W. end of the same shoal E. 4N. § ditto. 
S.E. end of the island Oom-el-Kassaseef E. 3S. 4 ditto. 
Town of matted and pent-roofed huts on it....E. 4N. 3 ditto. 
Village of Segger on the shore beyond we W. #W. 4 ditto. 
N.W. end of Oom-el-Kassaseef N.W. 3N. 2 ditto. 
Broken water on shoal ground, from N. to E. 

its centre distant 50 yards . 
Direction of the reach as seen from here N.W. by W. 3W 


Just as we anchored, the Ahmoody, in coming from her anchor- 
age down the river, grounded near the same spot on which we 
had lain for the last two days, although, as we learnt, she had an 
excellent pilot on board, and drew only 15 feet water. It being 
both. shoaler and harder ground than the exact spot where we 
touched, she lay over considerably during the ebb. It was only 
the voyage before the present that this same vessel, the Ahmoody, 
grounded on the shoal of Dubbeh, in coming down the river, and 
lay over so much when the water left her, that, of the horses which 
formed her principal lading, upwards of 33 were either killed or 
rendered useless by those on the weather side falling over on those 
to leeward. 
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In the evening, the Turkish vessel that we had passed at an an- 
chor near Zaine Point, came up with the flood, and moored close to 
us, to prevent our smuggling. ‘Soon after, the Kusrovie, from 
Bushire, hove in sight, and backed and filled up the river to wind- 
ward. About the same moment, the Ahmoody floated ; and, as we lay 
in the narrowest part of the channel for the sake of the deepest 
water, both these ships were obliged to pass within a few yards of 
us. As we swung to the ebb, just at the moment of their being 
close to us, and, consequently, made the channel still narrower by 
lying right athwart it, the dhmoody nearly shaved our jib-boom when 
passing a-head; and the Kusrovie, rather than venture between the 

shore and our stern, dropped her anchor in the middle of us all, 
the four ships being none of them twenty yards asunder. 


Sept. 3.—A large boat having been sent down to us from Bus- 
sorah to take out a part of our cargo, we discharged into her about 
‘thirty tons of weight, but without lightening us sufficiently. In the 
morning she was sent off under the charge of an officer, with two 
sepoys and one of the lascars, armed and furnished with ammuni- 
tion. The freight of this boat, which was called a bughara, was a 
hundred Turkish piastres for the trip. Their practice is to sail 
with the flood, both night and day, when the wind is moderate, and 
to track up by a rope along-shore against the ebb. This last they 
venture to do in the day-time only, and anchor at a little distance 
from the land, should the ebb happen at night. They are then liable, 
according to their account, to be attacked by Arabs, and have their 
boats plundered of every thing, and their lives taken into the bar- 
gain,if they attempt resistance or defend themselves. The messenger 
whom we had despatched, upon the first arrival of this boat alongside, 
witha letter down tothe Mutsellim of Bussorah, desiring him to send us 
down others, was one of the boat’s-crew, and as poorly dressed as 
Arabs of that class usually are. Yet, miserable as his garb seemed to 
us, none of his companion swould suffer him to set out on his journey 
without literally disrobing himself. The only garment, if they 
could be called so, that he retained, was a ragged yard of cloth, to 
encircle his loins, and a piece of the end of this, torn off to roll the 
‘etter in, was tied round his head. The journey was estimated to 
be eight hours for a man on foot, and the demand made by him for 
going thither and returning was ten piastres, or about fifteen shillings 
sterling. It was a large sum in proportion to the common pricé of 
labour here; but, when I made this observation to the man himself, 
he replied, almost literally in the words of one of our scriptural pas- 
sages, ‘ What shall a man profit if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?’ The Bedouins, who come in from the western 
deserts to the river's banks, about the season of the dates ripening, 
and remain until the beginning of winter, commit, it is said, every 
depredation they can on the property and persons of the settled in- 
habitants of the soil, as well as passengers, whom they mect with on 
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their way ; and the Turkish Governor of Bussorah, who pretends 
to great vigilance by stationing two vessels near this part of the 
river with boats to scour the banks at night, is apparently unable to 
make his authority at all respected by these desert-tribes. 


As the flood-tide made in-shore, about two p. m., it gathered up 
so thick a-head, apparently from clouds of yellow dust and sand, 
that the sun was nearly obscured by the darkness of the atmosphere; 
and in a few minutes we had a strong gust of wind from the W.N.W. 
which settled into a gale, blowing right down the reach. At the first 
burst of it, we let go a second anchor under foot, and veered away 
about ten fathoms on each cable, having the sheet-anchor clear, as we 
were so shut in by the land on one side and a shoal on the other, 
that we could not give a fathom more without risk of getting 
aground as we swung. The Kusrovie, which lay only half a cable's 
length from us astern, drove with two anchors down ; and, running 
foul of the Turkish ship, both drifted on the shore together. The 
latter proved, however, a good fender for the former, and, by the 
crash which she gave on striking, must have sustained much injury 
herself, and saved the other from it, as, by this means, the Kusrovie 
rebounded off into the fair channel, and, veering away a little in deep 
water, brought up with safety. 


When the tide gained strength at half-flood,and we swung athwart, 
a person might literally have lowered himself down by a rope from 
the cabin-windows on the grass ; and our driver-boom twice got en- 
tangled in the branches of the date-trees. We had even then three 
and a half fathoms over the stern, where the soil must have formed 
a perpendicular wall, and fourfathoms a-head. ‘The Arabs, of whom 
there were many watching their flocks close by, all crowded with 
their women and children towards the ship, and expressed sufficient 
wonder at so great a floating-house being at all manageable in a 
storm that tore the date-trees up by the roots. 

Sept. 4.—While we still lay here, waiting for boats to lighten us, 
and for the higher tides of the spring, we had an opportunity of ob- 
serving accurately that the flood ran only four hours and a half, and 
the ebb about eight hours. ‘The strength of the first, as opposed 
by the natural discharge of the river, and the prevailing winds which 
assist that by blowing downward from its sources in the N.W., 
never exceeded a knot and a half per hour ; while the ebb, strength- 
ened by both these causes, often ran four knots when strongest, and 
about three on an average throughout. 

In the afternoon, a large bughala came down from Bussorah to 
lighten us, and we discharged into her 1070 bags of rice, destined 
for Cuete or Graine, on the Arabian coast. This place is now under 
the government of an independent Arab chief, who is acknowledged 
by, and at peace with, all the other Princes in the Gulf, but, like 
them, is at war with the Wahabees, and with the Joassmees, who are 
also of that sect. To defend himself against these, this bughala was 
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armed with four small cannon, and manned by eighty men, all stout 

_fellows, and furnished with good weapons. The name of bughala is 
given to such of the larger boats as have poop-cabins and ships’- 
sterns, but are in all other respects the same as dows in their hull 
and rigging; and the term is derived from bughl, a mule, meaning 
to express a mixture of the ship and the boat, yet neither purely 
the one nor the other, as our English sailors give the name of her- 
maphrodite to vessels which are rigged as a brig on one mast, and as 
a schooner on another. ’ 


In the evening, the Kusrovie hove up, and attempted to tide it 
up the stream with the last of the flood, having two boats for 
that purpose to assist her. The passage between us and the 
northern shoal was, however, so narrow, that, in endeavouring to 
avoid getting on board of us, she grounded on the sand, and stuck 
fast there until high water. On her floating, then, and swinging 
round at the same time, she ran foul of the Turkish guard-ship a 
second time, and did her more injury than before, and, after drifting 
below her, brought up again. 

Sept. 5, 6, 7.—We remained at anchor here during these three 
days, waiting for the advance of the springs, the Kusrovie being 
detained from the same cause also. I-went on shore upon the 
western bank of the river twice for the sake of inhaling the fresh 
morning air before the dew had yet disappeared from the turf, but 
never extended my rambles more than a mile from the ship. The 
villages of Geleasy and Gaoose, which were those nearest to us, were 
more miserable than the smallest in Egypt; and, though the soil 
possesses apparently as great capability of being made fertile, and 
though the equality between the level of the land and the water renders 
-irrigation more easy than on the banks of the Nile, yet the scantiness 
of population occasions the richest tracts to lie waste, and others to 
be occupied only by the date-tree, which requires little labour from 
the hand of man to preserve it. In Egypt, excepting the actual 
period of inundation, which, from the head of the Delta to the sea, 
covers only a small portion of the land, and that but once only for 
.a few days in the course of the whole year, the lands are watered 
with difficulty. It is true that canals lead from the main stream on 
both sides, and intersect the country in every direction ; but, while, 
from the body of the river itself, the water is drawn up by what 
are called Persian wheels, turned by oxen, the water of the canals 
must be drawn up by continued manual labour by poles and leather 
buckets ; and this operation goes on uninterruptedly, night and day, 
in those parts of Egypt which are well irrigated. Here, on the 
banks of the Shat-el-Arab, we had yet seen no canal that deserved 
the name, but merely half a dozen inlets for water, about six or 
eight feet wide, and seldom extending a hundred yards in from the 
shore. Neither wheels turned by oxen, nor other artificial means 
for raising water from the stream, or distributing it over the soil, 
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were any where visible; and, in one or two instances, where the 
river had broken over its natural barriers, and spread itself by force 
over the land, it had been detrimental instead of advantageous to 
the country, for the want of hands to give a new direction to the 
superfluous quantity. Thus, where, under the simplest manage- 
ment, parched grounds might have been made fertile, stagnant 
marshes were formed, rendering the earth unproductive, and the 
air unwholesome. During the neap-tides, which are here called 
Gessarany, the rise and fall of the stream is little more than a fa- 
thom ; the flood, called Sedjy or Seggy, is weak, and the ebb, or 
Hubber, moderately strong. Even then the surface of the stream 
at dead low water, is seldom more than nine feet below that of the 
land, while at high it comes within three. Irrigation would, there- 
fore, be more easy here, even in the worst time, than it is throughout 
Egypt, but more particularly the Upper, for the greatest portion 
of the year. During the spring-tides, however, which are here 
called Hammil, the flood is strong enough to bring the surface of 
the stream on a level with the highest parts of the banks, and to 
cause a complete inundation of the lower ones ; the water extending, 
as I was assured, sometimes for a quarter of a mile beyond the 
banks in among the date-trees. If the wind should happen to have 
been light from the N.W. for three or four days preceding, this 
effect is increased ; and, if the wind should blow from the opposite 
quarter up the river about that time, the low islands in the mid- 
channel are laid completely under water, and the flow extends 
back even to the edge of the desert. If, therefore, as it appears by 
this, the ease of obtaining water by artificial means for the irriga- 
tion of the soil is greater here through the largest portion of the 
year, than it is in Egypt, it must be admitted that this partial 
‘inundation, caused by the spring-tides twice in a month, is far more 
favourable to agricultural labours than the general inundation of 
the Nile, which occurs only yearly, and renders the greatest part of 
the soil which it covers, useless for two or three months. Under 
these considerations, so favourable to the banks here watered by 
the united streams of the Tigris and the Euphrates, and coupled at 
the same time with all the recollections which I still retained fresh 
in my mind, of the exuberant fertility, crowded population, active 
agriculture, busy commerce, lines of towns and villages, and fleets 
.of boats, that one meets at every league upon the Nile, it was im- 
possible not to be forcibly struck with the contrast, and, in some 
degree, to wonder at it, since both of these celebrated rivers are 
under the same iron yoke of Turkish despotism. 


During our stay at anchor here, near Geleasy, we received a 
letter from the Mutsellim of Bussorah, signed ‘ Bukrara,’ and written 
in almost unintelligibly bad English by some Eastern Christian 
scribe. It was brought to us, however, with great formality bya 
Chokedar ; and the commanders of the two Turkish ships stationed 
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as guards in the river, accompanied by a large train of armed ser- 
vants, who brought us presents of fruits, &c., from the Governor. 
The purport of the letter was to offer us the use of these ships, as 
well as boats, men, or any thing else we might need to facilitate 
our getting up to Bussorah ; and it was altogether thought to be a 
mark of peculiar distinction to be thus honoured by a voluntary 
offer of what it is often difficult to obtain, even by paying legally for 
it ; and it was interpreted, accordingly, as a proof of the influence of 
the ship’s agents, and the respectable consideration enjoyed by her 
owners. Presents were necessary to be given to the bearer of this 
letter in return ; for among the Turks, even more than among the 
Arabs, nothing can be done without these. Our own stores only 
furnished us with some cannon-powder, musket-cartridges, flints, 
&c., which were acceptable enough to all ; but they seemed to have 
expected pieces of cloth, muslins, and Indian finery, and wondered 
at a large ship like ours being unprovided with what they con- 
ceived to be articles of such indispensable necessity for ensuring 
the favour of all the Government dependants. 


We had a visit also from the Sheik of Oom-el-Kassaseef, who 
brought us off a fat sheep and some melons. These, he assured us, 
were intended as a present, purely without hope of reward, and 
merely as a duty which all men owed to such of their fellow-crea- 
tures who came as strangers among them. Knowing this man to 
be a cultivator, and one to whom money-concerns were familiar, 
and seeing that he had clothed himself in his gayest garments, and 
was accompatiied by half a dozen armed servants, I suspected the 
purity of the motive from the beginning; and, being unwilling either 
to give any thing in barter, or to refuse the present, I fixed about 
double its value on it, and had the money offered to the man as a 
price of purchase. This was at first rejected, and the confes- 
sion came out that it was not money they wanted ; ‘ we thought,’ 
added they, ‘that you might have had a few damp or broken 
cartridges of powder, a disabled musket or two, and some flints, 
which we would gladly have taken, if they were of no further use 
to you ; but, since that is not the case, we retain the money, though 
we protest that we had none but the most disinterested views in 
coming to see you.’ 

Among other visitors who poured in upon us here, was an old 
man whom every body but myself thought a contemptible guest, 
and an intolerable proser, and wondered at my suffering him to 
remain seated in the cabin with me so long ; but the fact was, that 
I felt more interest in his communications than in all the compli- 
mentary adulation, and often ridiculous questions, of the others. 
This old man, whose name was Abdallah-ben-Hassan, had passed 
the greater part of his life about the rivers here, and their separate 
branches, and professed to know accurately the whole details of 
the coast from Cape Bang on the Persian side, to Khore Abdallah 
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‘and Coete on the Arabian. According to his description, after 
passing Ras Bang, you come immediately on the shoal of Barekan, 
which extends to the northward and westward for several hours’ 
sail, until you reach a Cape like Bang, but bearing the name of the 
shoal. Beyond this, to the N.W., he placed the river Hindian, 
which is the Tab of some writers, and unquestionably the Arosis of 
Arrian, since he says that it was the largest of all the rivers which 
Nearchus had seen in the course of his navigation, and adds that at 
the Arosis the province of Persis terminates, and that of Soosiana 
commences. (Voy. c. 39, 40.) This river of Hindian, so called 
from a town on its banks near the sea, is still, according to my in- 
former's account,. the largest river by far on the eastern side of the 
Gulf of Persia, before reaching the Karoon and the Shat-el-Arab, and 
still continues to be the boundary between Fars and Khusistan, the 
modern representatives of Persis and Soosiana. After passing the 
mouth of the Hindian, continuing still along the coast, you pass a 
shore called Ghazilané, which presents nothing remarkable in 
itself; but at its termination, the first channel of discharge 
from the Karoon is found, and gives its name of Ghazilané to the 
shore just named. There are in all seven mouths, numbered as 
communicating with the rivers at the head of the Gulf; and, com- 
mencing from the eastward, they follow in this order :—Khore 
Ghazilané, Khore Wusteh, Khore Moosa, Khore Kufgah, Khore 
Omeya, Khore Bussorah, and Khore Abdallah. 


The first, or Khore Ghazilané, is perhaps the channel of the Ab- 
Zal of Oriental writers, and the Euleus of the Greeks, by which 
Alexander descended from Susa to the sea, to navigate the tract 
between it and the Tigris, as he had before done from the eastern to 
the western branch of the Indus. (Arrian. 1. 7, p. 282.) The stream 
is still navigable for boats, which go by it, all the way up to Shooster; 
and it communicates, by many ramifications, with all the great 
branches to the west of it. Just opposite to the entrance into this 
channel is an extensive mud flat above the sea, forming an island at 
high water, but joined to the main at low. It is called Tunoap, and 
is said to have been once a fertile and well-cultivated spot, being 
watered by cuts from the Ghazilané. The tradition is, that the in- 
habitants of the two islands, Deeré and Bounna, used to come here in 
the winter, and sow their corn, and leave the rest to nature, until 
the crop was ripened. It was a tract always renowned for the 
abundance of snakes which infested it ; but it is said, that, on the 
occasion of the last harvest that ever was reaped there, every stroke 
of the sickle cut a serpent:in two; and, whenever the hand of the 
reaper was extended to pluck the stalks of corn, a bundle of snakes 
met his grasp, and the harvest terminated in the death of all those 
who had been sent to gather it in. Since that period, which is pos- 
terior to the mission of Mohammed, according to popular belief, 
the tract of Tunoap has become entirely deserted, and it is now de- 
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scribed to be a flat of mud, of so soft a nature, that, if a man were 
to venture to tread on it, he would irrecoverably sink below its 
surface. 

Khore Wusteh, which literally means the middle channel, is the 
second in this arrangement from the eastward, and leads, like the 
one of Ghazilané, into all the others. It is nearly opposite to the 
entrance of this that the islands of Bounna and Deeré are placed. 
The first of these is the easternmost, and the largest ; and Deeré 
has been already described as seen from our anchorage, near it. 
Both of them have brush-wood and date-trees; but both are now 
uninhabited. ' 

Khore Moosah follows next, corresponding, as has been already 
suggested, to the Moseus of Ptolemy. This is the principal entrance 
to the Karoon, and is navigable for large boats up as far as Dorak, 
which is described as a large fortified town, enjoying abundant sup- 
plies from the neighbouring country, and possessing some trade, as 
well as being eelebrated for Abbas, or Arab cloaks, manufactured 
there. 

Khore Kufgah, which succeeds, leads into the branch called the 
Bamishere, and from thence, by the connecting channel of Haffar, 
either into the Karoon on the right, or into the Shat-el-Arab, on 
the left. 

All these four channels enumerated are considered to belong to 
the Karoon and Jeérahi rivers, lying to the eastward of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and belonging, properly, to Soosiana and Khusistan, 
of which the Shat-el-Arab is the western boundary. It is true, 
that all of them communicate with this last stream ; but it is by 
means of the canal of Haffar, so that they cannot be at all considered 
as branches of it, nor indeed are their waters in the least degree aug- 
mented by such a communication. This canal of Haffar is a channel 
of some antiquity, as it appears to have been by this that Alexander 
sent a part of his fleet from the Euleus into the Tigris, when 
he descended with it from Susa to the head of the Delta; and 
from thence, after thus securing the vessels unfit for service; he 
proceeded with the others to the sea. This cut of Haffar is, there- 
fore, the ancient and the modern channel of communication between 
all these streams ; and, though my old informer insisted that every 
foot of it was a natural passage, and it appeared so to me as we 
passed it on coming up, yet nothing is more likely to happen than 
for an artificial cana! of a large size to assume, after a long period, 
the appearance of a natural bed of a river. 


Khore Omeyah, which is not noted in any of the maps, is a 
channel leading directly into the Shat-el-Arab. It is navigated by 
boats; and the old man, who named it to me, had been frequently up 
and down it. He said, indeed, that ships drawing ten feet water 
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might find a channel; but, the main body of the river being so close, 
it was never attempted. 


Khore Bussorah, or the principal entrance into the Shat-el-Arab, 
and the only one now used by ships going to and returning from 
Bussorah, has been described in detail during our passage up through 
it; and my informer had nothing new to offer in addition to the 
facts and observations already recorded on it. 


Khore Abdallah, the seventh and last, or westernmost, of the 
channels enumerated, is supposed by all here to have been once a 
mouth of the Euphrates, before its junction with the Tigris at 
Apamea or Korna. At present, however, it is rather a creek or in- 
let from the sea, than the discharge of a river. This Khore is said 
to be four times as broad, from land to land, at its entrance, as the 
Shat-el-Arab is at the same point ; and it continues always to be 
at least twice as broad throughout all its length, its depth of water 
in mid-channel decreasing from ten fathoms at the entrance to five 
fathoms at the head. Its length I could not accurately ascertain ; 
but these facts were offered as a guide. It was said that Zobeir, 
the town at which the caravan of pilgrims assemble yearly for the 
journey to Mecca, lay to the S.W. of Bussorah about three hours, 
or as many leagues ; and that the head of the Khore Abdallah was 
about the same distance, and exactly in the same direction beyond 
it. All testimonies agree on the existence of a dry bed leading 
north-westerly from this,—by some called the Pallacopas, and by 
others thought to be the deserted bed of the Euphrates ; and the 
evidence of my old informer went to confirm its existence from 
thence for several days’ journey, in a N.W. direction. 

There was another smaller Khore which he mentioned, to the 
S.W. of Khore Abdallah, navigable for boats only, and leading from 
the sea to the port and town of Coete, or Graine, as the English call 
it. It is called Khore Subbeah ; and, passing round a piece of land 
called Boobiane, it makes that an island. The entrance, however, 
for large ships into the harbour of Coete is directly from the sea, 
of which this creek is only an arm. 

Sept. 8.—Having sent the boats out to sound at half-flood, and 
finding the influence of the springs to have already augmented the 
rise of tide, we weighed at the last of the flood, and backed and 
filled for about half a mile up the river, the channel being too nar- 
row to work in. We shoaled, gradually, from four and a-half fathoms 
at weighing, to quarter less three at anchoring, and this in mid-chan- 
nel at the very top of high-water. The channel, from the shore on 
the south to the shoal on the north, was about three times the ship's 
length, or 400 feet, and it was thus narrow all the way. If we 
could have got over the shoal to the northward of us, which was 
a continuation of the new-formed island abreast of Oom-el-Kas- 
saseef, we might have then proceeded up the river in a channel of 
three fathoms at high water ; but on this shoal there were only two 
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fathoms at the highest ; and, with all our lightening and trimming, 
we still drew fifteen feet six inches aft, and fourteen feet three inches 
forward, and were now too crank to bear our top-gallant and royal 
yards aloft. We accordingly brought up abreast of Gaoose, close to 
the shore, to remain another tide. 

Sept. 9.—The morning opening with light airs from the N.W., 
‘we anticipated a favourable rise of tide, and sent a boat a-head to 
sound in the inner channel and over the shoal, but found, at sun- 
rise, only two fathoms on the latter. At ten a.m., when near high- 
water, the boat, being anchored on the shoal, made a signal of there 
being two fathoms and quarter, or fifteen feet. As this was within 
six inches of our draught, and we knew that the bottom was not hard, 
we determined to attempt cutting through it. Accordingly, weigh- 
ing and crowding all sail, we stood across, and, though grounding on 
the first edge of it, we cut our way into the outer channel beyond. 
This channel, which had now three fathoms, was itself so narrow, 
that there was not room to fill and stay in it, the breadth being 
about twice the length of the ship only; and, as we were obliged 
to have a press of sail to drive her through the first shoal, the im- 
pulse given by her sudden escape was so great as to shoot her 
a-head on the shoal beyond the channel, in spite of all precaution, as 
she dragged the anchor which we had instantly let go, and carried 
it a-head, with all sails a-back. The place of our crossing here was 
right in a line, drawn from the easternmost or spire-topped tomb of 
Dubbeh, and the westernmost point of the island Oom-el-Kassaseef. 
As we were afloat in three fathoms a-stern, though a-ground in two 
a-head, we soon hove off with the anchor, and, having the ship now 
under the management of the helm, beat up through the narrow chan- 
nel under the topsails and courses. We had scarcely room to fill, 
before it was necessary to tack again ; but, the crew being active, all 
‘went on well. It was about one p.m. when the flood was done,. 
and we intended anchoring on the next tack; but, in stretching 
over to the starboard shore, we grounded again upon the steep edge 
of a shoal, which the pilot insisted had grown farther out even since 
his last coming down the river. We had three and a-half fathoms at 
the last cast, which was the deepest water since crossing over at 
Dubbeh ; and, the helm being instantly put down, the ship grounded 
forward in two fathoms, in stays, while there were three and a quarter 
‘over the stern. Having laid all a-back, and carried out an anchor, 
and hove on it without avail, we furled sails to remain here until 
the next flood. We took from hence the following bearings : 


than dich.bas Wibe ocpsios eas S.E. by E. 13 mile. 
Eastern or spire-topped tomb ...... S.E.byS.38. #do. 
Western or dome-topped tomb .... S. by E.4E. $do. 
Baliane, with tufts of high grass .... S.W. 48. 4 do. 


Western extreme of Oom-el-Kassaseef E. by S. $8. } do. 
With the night flood, we loosed sails, laid all aback, and hove 
again on the-anchor, to float the ship, but without effect; the very 
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top of high-water giving us nearly a fathom less depth than we had 
had at the same period on the preceding day. Here, in the Shat- 
el-Arab, as well as through all the Gulf of Persia, the coasts of 
Guzerat, and of Western India, the day-tides are highest when the 
sun is north of the line, and the night-tides highest when he has 
south declination,—a sufficient proof of the joint influence of that 
luminary, with the moon, on the flux and reflux of the ocean. 


Sept. 10.—We lay aground all the morning, with strong breezes 
from the N. W., which considerably obstructed the rise of the flood. 
Notwithstanding this, we loosed sails, laid all aback, and hove away 
on the anchor, when the ship floated at three-quarters flood,—so 
great was the difference between the rise of the night and the day. 
Having yet two hours of strong flood tide, we backed and filled up 
the river, the channel being still too narrow for us to work in, with- 
out great danger of our getting aground again. In dropping thus 
up with the stream, we had, on each side of the river, the following 
villages, in succession: Baliane was nearly abreast of the spot from 
which we last floated, on the southern or western bank of the river. 
It may be distinguished by two large tufts of green rushes, or very 
high grass, close to the water's edge : the village itself is hidden by 
the date-trees, which come close down to the river, though between 
these, as we passed, we distinguished a dome-topped tomb, similar 
to the westernmost one of Dubbeh. About a mile beyond Baliane, 
upward, and on the same side of the stream, is a village behind the 
trees, called Ammi; and the only mark by which this is distinguished 
is a single tall date-tree, rising above the rest. Farther on, about a 
mile, is another hidden village, called Fyazé, or Fyathé, without any 
feature by which it may be known from any distance. Beyond this, 
about half a mile, and still on the same side of the river, the thick line 
of date-trees is interrupted by a small interval of plain, extending 
southerly a long way; and, to the west of this, directly where the 
trees are again continued, is a small inlet for water, and a village 
named Abu Floose. The point of Abu-el-Kaseeb, which terminates 
this long westerly reach of the river from Zaine Point, is about a 
mile beyond the last, and makes always like a low cape. There is 
a tolerably large village there, with trading boats, dows, and a sort 
of yard for boat repairs. The shoal of Dubbeh, which we had 
crossed over yesterday, opposite to the eastern tomb, extends all the 
way from the part of it above water abreast of the centre of Oom-el- 
Kassaseef, or near Zaine Point, up to the Point of Abu-el-Kaseeb, 
having fifteen feet on it at high-water, spring-tides, and being nearly 
dry at low Its shoalest parts are near the eastern end; and, as it 
comes abreast of Abu Floose, it insensibly shelves away till it ends 
at the point named. After crossing it at Dubbeh, and coming up 
the central or outer channel, we had, for the first mile, three fathoms 
in the mid-way, and two and a half on each bank ; then three and 
a half, and then four in mid-channel, with three and two and a half 
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on the banks, the channel gradually growing deeper and wider as it 
advanced to the westward. 


On the starboard, or northern shore, after leaving the point of 
Oom-el-Kassaseef, we passed two villages at about a mile distant 
from each other, whose names we could not learn, and afterwards 
a small ruined one, called Coote Seyed, right abreast of Abu 
Floose. 


At three p. m., the flood being done, we came to an anchor near 
the southern shore, in four fathoms, with these bearings : 


 , EPOTETE TY ET iste Pree e ee S.E. by E.fE. 5 miles. 
Ses eae nee ey a S.E. by E.3E. 4 do. 
Na :6ie on: a.0's'o bin nisihinik piensa pada in aie . by E.3E. 2 do. 
MIR Bigs 0 sin'n' be Wbde ccuinte mans «ale dwar em . by E. 1 do. 


Abu Floose, Se del Seen choke pane oe RRA y : 
PUM BBOOD so 5 ook i ccectsde li cdewaes W. by N ‘4N . ldo. 
Western extreme of Oom-el-Kassaseef,.... E. by 8.48. 3 do. 
ce | Ree Tie oe tT oes N.E. by E.4E. 3 do 
Eastern extreme of i a al oN. WaN . ¢do. 
Nearest part of the starboard shore,... .N.N.E. § do. 
Nearest part of the larboard shore,........S.S.W. 3 do. 


Sept. 11.—We weighed soon after midnight, with the first of the 
flood, intending to back and fill up the stream; but, when the 
anchor was out of the ground, and all sails aback, the ship shot 
ahead again upon the larboard shore, and stuck fast in two fathoms. 
The crew were already so exhausted with the harassing continuance 
of carrying out anchors, and heaving at the capstan, when aground, 
and tacking the ship through narrow channels when afloat, that we 
had considerable difficulty in getting her off from here. We suc- 
ceeded, however, eventually ; but, the tide being by that time nearly 
done, we dropped about a mile only up the stream with the last of it, 
backing and filling under the topsails, and came to, in five fathoms, 
nearly in mid-channel. 


After lying at anchor all the ebb, we waliad again about eleven, 
4. M., and loosed all sails for working to windward, the breeze being 
still Tight down the river. After rounding the point of Abu-el- 
Kaseeb, the reach stretches W. by N. ina general line, though, 
from the point itself to about half a mile beyond it, the shore trends 
west by compass. When we had the pitch of Abu-el-Kaseeb, and 
the extreme visible part about Geleasy and Zaine in one, they bore 
exactly E.S.E., making the direction of the reach between them 
W.N.W.., and differing only one point from this beyond it. Half a 
mile west from Abu-el-Kaseeb, and on the same side of the stream, 
is a small cut for water, called Nahr-el-Coase, with a village near it, 
behind the trees. Chellaby’s Island commences about here, and 
derives its name from a merchant of Bussorah, who was celebrated. 
for his wealth, and the number of his vessels in the Indian trade 
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having resided on this spot for some months, after the loss of his 
immense fortune, which was all destroyed by shipwrecks, failures of 
debtors, &c. 


This island lies exactly in the middle of the river, the channel on 
each side being little more than a quarter of a mile broad at its 
commencement, the northern one being used by boats only, and 
the southern one by ships. The point of the island here is 
a low and narrow slip, level with the surface of the river, and 
covered by it at high-water on spring-tides. There were a number 
of men and boys on it, up to their middle in the water or the soil, 
employed in cutting the long grass which grows there; and this 
they carry up to Bussorah in boats, either to sell in the public~ 
market, as hay, or to feed their own cattleon. There were along 
the edge of the island, as well as on the northern shore, a number 
of circular enclosures of reeds made in the water, for the purpose of 
taking fish ; and it was said that large quantities were caught in 
them. Both sides of the river, opposite to the commencement of 
this island, are thickly planted with date-trees ; and, from their having 
other wood intermingled with them, and sloping beds of green 
descending to the water's edge, the appearance of the river’s banks 
begin from hence to be much more interesting and varied than below. 
The low part of Chellaby’s Island, or that which is overflowed by the 
springs, continues from its point near Abu-el-Kaseeb, to abreast of 
Nahr Coase ; but from hence rice fields begin. These are enclosed, 
and almost embanked from the river, by low walls of mud or sun-dried 
brick, so that they can be laid under water at the pleasure of the 
cultivator. Thus far we had, in working by short tacks through 
this narrow passage, five fathoms in mid-channel, five also close to 
the edge of the island, and four and a half close to the southern 
shore of the main land; there being no shoals here, so that we could 
scrape both the banks, without danger, in stays. About a quarter of 
a mile above the point at which the rice-fields commence, is a small 
village of huts on Chellaby’s Island, occupied all the year round by 
the people who cultivate the rice here. It is called, like all other 
places where rice is grown, Ahl Deer, and is only distinguished from the 
others by adding the name of the island on which it stands. Oppo- 
site to this Ahl Deer, on the southern shore, is the village of Abu-el- 
- Magheira ; and between these our water haddeepened to six fathoms 
in mid-channel, four near the island, and five and a half on the lar- 
board shore. About a furlong above the last-named place, and, like 
it, on the southern or western bank of the river, is the village of 
Sebeliyat. This is known by a large tuft of high green rushes or 
tall grass, as at Baliane, to the west of this, a small canal letting 
water into the plantations, and then the village itself seen through 
the trees. Abreast of Sebeliyat, the date-trees first begin to appear 
on Chellaby’s Island, and these are low and thinly scattered over the 
rice grounds. A furlong above Sebeliyat, and on the same side of 
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the stream, is a new castle built by the Turks of Bussorah, within 
the last five years, but now dismantled. The position is well chosen ; 
for the channel grows narrower here than it is below, and the breadth 
from shore to shore is hardly the eighth of a mile. The ruins of an 
older and smaller fort stand nearly opposite to this castle, on the 
island of Chellaby, bearing from each other N.E. and S.W., so that 
the post is a known and approved one. The cause of erecting the 
new castle on the larboard shore was, it is said, a report that the 
Joassmee Arabs had taken possession of Muscat, and meditated an 
armament against Bussorah. The fortress was constructed with 
great expedition, and furnished with guns, ammunition, and men; 
but, six months afterwards, their fears being allayed, these were all 
reconducted to Bussorah, and the castle has continued ever since 
unoccupied. It is called Khallet-el-Yahoudi, from standing on a 
tract of land known by that name; and, though it has nothing but 
mud walls, it breaks the monotony of the continued line of trees 
which reach, with little exception on both sides of the river, from 
the first anchorage at Chubdeh all the way to Bussorah. Opposite 
to this castle, the island of Chellaby becomes wider, and the channel 
narrower and deeper, having seven fathoms near the southern shore, 
and six in mid-stream. About 500 yards above the new castle, isa 
dome-topped tomb, called Hamed-ibn-Abass, with a fine spreading 
tree before it, and standing also on the tract called Yahoudi. There 
is a pretty large canal letting water into the grounds just above this, 
and opposite here was stationed the third Turkish guard-ship that 
we had passed, the first lying at Geleasy, and the second at Abu-el- 
Kaseeb. Opposite to this, the date-trees are taller and thicker on 
Chellaby’s Island ; but the whole of the ground on which they stand 
is still cultivated with rice, embanked up by walls from the river, 
and presenting, altogether, a more agreeable appearance than any 
other part of the country that we had yet passed. Beyond the 
tomb of Hamed-ibn-Abass, on the larboard shore, are remains of 
large mounds, and seemingly old embankments ; and here the water 
deepens to four fathoms close to the island, six in mid-channel, and 
nine close to the wall of the southern soil ; for so it may literally be 
called, for our driver-boom was entangled among the branches of the 
date-trees, as we gathered stern-way after tacking near them. We 
had now been gradually rounding an elbow, or outward bend, which 
the island of Chellaby makes here to the southward, previous to its 
trending up north-westerly ; and this projection may be said to end 
the W. by N. reach from Abu-el-Kaseeb. It is not very perceptible 
in passing it ; but, after we had gone about half a mile from it in a 
W. by N.ZN. direction, we were enabled to bring it in one with 
Abu-el-Kaseeb, distant about two miles, bearing, as they touched 
each other, E. by S.4S. It was just exactly at this moment that we 
opened a view of the ships anchored at Bussorah, and had the mi- 
naret of the mosque of the town in sight, bearing N.W. about five 
miles, while the western visible extreme of Chellaby’s Island bore 
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N.W.4ZN., distant about three miles; and we had a small dome- 
topped tomb among the trees, right abreast of us, bearing W.S.W., 
about fifty yards off, at the same time. The reach of the river now 
takes a direction of N.W., half a mile beyond the last-named tomb 
of Yuesefan ; and on the same side of the river is the Khore of Mahé 
Grane, or the canal of a village so called, letting water in among 
the trees. Opposite to this, the island of Chellaby ends, and is suc- 
ceeded by another similar one called Sahleh, from which it is sepa- 
rated only by a small channel. Halfa mile above Mahé Grane, 
on the larboard shore, is the small village of Ibeliane; abreast of 
which our water had shoaled to four fathoms on the island side, at 
some distance from it, as a shoal runs out there, for half a cable’s 
length, four and a half fathoms in mid-channel, and six still close 
to the western bank. Half a mile beyond Ibeliane is the village of 
Seradjey, on the same side of the stream, distinguished by a canal 
and gardens, and then the village seen through the trees. As we 
advanced up the river here, constantly tacking from side to side, 
and going in stays every three or four minutes, we kept right in 
the mid-way as much as possible, toward the last of the flood, as 
the ebb makes in-shore on both sides full an hour before it begins 
in the centre of the stream ; and we had seen, on several occasions, 
boats riding with the ebb in-shore, while we had a strong flood 
without. At about 3h. 30m. we passed the ship Sophia of Bombay, 
at anchor, and, soon after, as the flood was done, brought up just 
above her, in ‘ive fathoms water, with the following bearings : 


Minaret of the Mosque at Bussorah....N.W. by N. 2 miles. 
N.W. extreme of the Island Sahleh....N. + ys 1 mile. 
Garden of Seradjey ..... ...-+++++6- S.S.W. § mile. 


During the night, the noise of the jackalls, which we had con- 
stantly heard between sun-set and sun-rise since entering the river, 
was greater here than any where below. 


Sept. 12.—The wind being light from the N.W., we weighed 
with the flood soon after midnight, and backed and filled up through 
the river, passing the shipping at anchor in three and a half and 
four fathoms ; and at dawn we brought up, in the centre of them, in 
five fathoms at high-water, with the following bearings : 


Khore or creek leading up to Bussorah.... W. 3 mile. 


Minaret of a Mosque near........++-+++++: W. 4 S. + mile. ; 
Northern end of the fortified wall......... N.W. by W. | mile. 
Castle with the striped flag.........+-++- S. by W. 1 mile. 
Point of Chellaby’s Island...........+-++++ S.E. by S. 1§ mile 
Khore dividing it from Sableh Island.......5. E. } S. 3 mile. 
Fort on the eastern bank of the river....... N. by E. 3 mile. 


Lay of the reach above Us......-++++++++s N.N.W. 


We moored here, with twenty-five fathoms of cable on the bower- 
anchor to the northward, and thirty-five fathoms on the stream-anchor 











The Retrospect. 


to the southward ; unbent sails, struck the masts, and prepared for 
delivering the cargo. A salute of three guns was fired by us on 
anchoring, in compliance with established usage ; and, this being 
intended for the flag of Bussorah, it was returned by an equal num- 
ber from the Governor’s guard-ship, lying here. When this re- 
turn had been duly made, seven other guns were fired by us as a 
salute to the flag of the East India Company's Resident, according, 
also, to the established usage of the port ; but, there being no Eng- 
lish artillery here, no return is ever made. 





Tue Rerrosrecr. 


TuERE is a day amongst the rest, 
And memory lingering long would dwell 
On scenes it brought,—they pleased me best, 
And yet what needs there I should tell 
To every ear what scenes they were ?— 
They've caused thee sorrow, grief, and care ;— 
I do not wish them here again 
If they would give thy bosom pain. 


Thou wert to me the only flower 

That bloom’d ’mid bleak affliction’s hour, 

That cheered me when the hand of woe 

Had laid my nerveless spirit low. 

And I have marked thy azure eye 
O’ercast with fond affection’s tear, 

And viewed with pain the rising sigh 
Betray thy bosom’s tender fear. 


We had sweet hours ;—yet not the light 

Unclouded hours young hearts may know 
When hope presents the future bright, 

And each revolving season’s flow 
Whispers in bliss ;—-we knew not these, 
For there were darkening presages, 

In gathering gloom, came o’er the heart, 
And told their import—we must part. 


And years have passed, nor have we met : 

Our parting I can ne’er forget,— 

Thy faded cheek, thy brimming eye, 

The unrelieving, lengthening sigh, 

And the quick beating pulse, revealed 
What tongue might never tell. 

We loved !—with lingering lips I sealed 
A bitter, long farewell ! 














CompaRATIVE Happiness oF THE SExeEs. 


No. III. 


e following Article is a continuation of the series of discussions on 
this subject, which we have translated from the ‘Gymnase,’ in our pre- 
ceding Numbers.—Ep. } 


The Condition of Women at different epochs of Society. : 


Tue farther we look back into the past, the more apparent to 
the eye of the observer is the inequality which exists in the divi- 
sion of moral and material advantages between the two sexes. We 
shall endeavour to prove this fact, and also to explain its causes. 
The less progress society has made in civilisation, the less are men 
enabled to make up for their want of strength by artificial means ; 
and, consequently, the more indispensable becomes the develop- 
ment of their physical faculties for the attainment of those things 
which are necessary to life. In the absence of laws and associa- 
tions amongst men, an individual is exposed to continual dangers ; 
he must defend his prey or his field against his equals, and against 
ferocious animals, the still more formidable rivals of isolated man. 
In such a state of things, the female, less advantageously endowed 
by nature as regards physical powers, cannot enter a list in 
which strength alone insures triumph. She becomes a mother, and 
her cares are doubled, precisely when her own existence as well as 
that of her children depends on her repose and release from labour. 
Every thing obliges her, then, where the law of the strongest is 
alone legitimate, to seek the support of the most powerful sex ; 
but the contract of association between the two parties is that of a 
master with a slave; the female, in exchange for the protection 
which is afforded her, submits to the conditions of an absolute de- 
pendance. Some portion of these barbarous manners still exists 
amongst those classes of society devoted to physical labours ; 
the employment of strength being the only means of obtaining sub- 
sistence, it is the only quality which is held in consideration, and 
women are generally treated with contempt and severity. 


In early stages of society, woman is naturally the soonest re- 
duced to slavery : she is the property of man, who sometimes em- 
ploys her in the meanest labours, sometimes offers her from polite- 
ness to strangers, and sometimes even makes a traffic of her. 
Amongst these barbarians, combats between the different tribes are 
of daily occurrence ; and in Greek and Roman antiquity, we also 
see nations organised entirely for war; military courage is there- 
fore heldin the highest estimation. It is, in these ages of vivlence, 
the most useful of all virtues, and women consequently are objects 
of contempt. Plato questions the fact of woman being a human 
creature, and yet, by a singular contradiction, he assigns her an 
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important part in his republic. Others make her an inferior being, 
and even interdict her from entering their temples. Euripides calls 
her the most pernicious of all creatures. Cato says, that, if the 
world was without women, men would hold converse with the gods. 


In one country a female addresses her husband on her knees ; in 
another she is forbidden to enter her house by the same door ; amongst 
some nations, she may not eat at the same table or sit in his pre-« 
sence ; and amongst others, the son is even authorised to raise his 
hand against his mother. One Roman legislator grants to hus- 
bands the right of life and death over their wives; and another 
condemns the soldier who shall desert his standard, to be led through 
the public streets in the garb of a female. 


From the right of property which man holds over woman, he has 
been easily led, in countries where the climate invites him to luxury 
and voluptuousness, to keep as many females as his means admit 
of. Love, as a moral passion, can only exist between beings who 
feel themselves equals, and of the same nature ; it is physical love 
only which reigns amongst the poets of antiquity and the Orientals. 


Christianity, with its doctrines of equality, opened a new era for 
women. The chivalric manners of the middle ages made their des- 
tiny a brilliant one ; their cause was often preferred to that of the 
country ; they presided over the tournaments and courts of love. 
Nevertheless, we must not be too much deluded with regard to this 
celebrated age of gallantry and devotion to the fair sex: it was a 
time, also, in which jealousy and all the most violent passions fre- 
quently tyranniaed over them. Besides, all women were not prin- 
cesses and the inhabitants of castles ; neither were all men barons 
and knights. The romances of chivalry say nothing of the fate 
of the poor vassals, the companions, or rather the slaves, of the 
serfs, dependant, like them, on the pleasure of their lord. It is in 
feudal institutions that we can most justly appreciate the sum of 
moral and material advantages which belonged to them. War was 
still the principal element of society in the middle ages ; strength 
and bravery were still, therefore, the most useful and the most 
highly esteemed virtues ; and women, consequently, notwithstand- 
ing the tribute of homage offered to their beauty, could only have 
held a secondary place in society. 

The successive progress of the arts has rendered a great deve- 
lopment of physical faculties less and less indispensable ; intellec- 
tual ones have taken the precedence, and women, being able to 
enter the lists in this more peaceful competition, have, from that 
period, occupied the rank which belongs to them in society. Let 
me be permitted here to make a comparison: a child is ignorant of 
the cares and attention due to weakness—does he feel his superio- 
rity over a younger sister? He abuses it, and ill treats her without 


mercy. 
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Arrived at the age of passion, a female becomes his idol—he pays 
her a kind of devotion ; but the very ardour of his love is to her 
the source of infinite uneasiness and distresses. 


It is only when years have ripened the judgment of childhood, and 
calmed the transports of youth—it is then only, that, in a being of 
the other sex, man finds an amiable and sensible companion, whom 
he esteems and cherishes without passion, and who shares his 
gtiefs as well as his pleasures. 


In this we see a picture of the fate of women in the different 
stages of society. Bearing, at first, the misery of their weakness ; 
afterwards idolized in an age of enthusiasm, but far from enjoying 
an unalloyed happiness; and, lastly, by the progress of reason, 
placed in that sphere which belongs to them,—that of an equality 
founded, on one side, on the protection of force ; on the other, on 
gentle and kind attentions. 


Have we yet reached this ripe age of civilisation? We can, at 
least, foresee it. The more moral ideas assume an empire over mae 
terial strength, the more will the lot of women be ameliorated ; and 
this amelioration naturally begins in those classes which are not 
compelled to physical Jabours. As to the others, it appears that 
for them the age of iron and the reign of power has not yet ceased, 


Our institutions preserve, as regards females, the stamp of ancient 
doctrines—of those even which preceded Christianity. Expressions 
such as the following one, in right of husband, sufficiently attest this 
fact. The French Revolution itself even did not place females 
in their proper situation ; there is, in fact, in our social organisa- 
tion, none assigned to them. ‘The application of the system of un- 
limited competition, combined with the imperfect education which 
they receive, tends to perpetuate their precarious condition. Left 
to themselves, they find they are unable to struggle against the 
other sex ; misery awaits them, and frequently one only resource is 
left them—prostitution. The inevitable state of dependance in 
which their inferiority retains them, the scorn which attaches itself 
to the victims of seduction, without pursuing the seducer, all cone 
tribute to precipitate them into the abyss. The laws framed for the 
protection of weakness are not directed towards the preservation of 
innocence from the snares of the rich libertine ; and education, still 
more powerful than laws, tends as little to this end. 


A young man on his entrance into the world learns that his part 
is to attack—the female’s to defend herself ; so much the worse for 
her if she falls: it is a triumph which gives glory to her conqueror. 
It seems that man, not content with treating women as inferiors, as 
regards social privileges, desires also to retain them in an intellec- 
tual minority, instead of hastening that state of moral perfection in 
them, which would so powerfully contribute to his own happiness. 
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Accustomed as we are to esteem as frivolous every thing which re- 
gards females, the instruction which is given to them amongst us 
bears the character of this frivolity. Far be from me the thought 
of wishing the two sexes to be brought up in the same manner. 
Their future destinies are different ; they ought, therefore, to be dif- 
‘ferently prepared for them. But why should not the same care 
and attention be bestowed oneach? It is equally noble, and equally 
useful, in the present state of our manners, to be a good mother, 
as to be a courageous soldier. The cultivation of sentiments is as 
important as that of understanding ; and if it is true, as every 
thing seems to prove, that the superiority is decidedly on the side 
of woman, as regards the faculties of the soul, as it is on that of 
man, as regards those of the mind, why should not this portion of 
public education be confided to her? This is not the place in which 
to examine what will in future be the influence of woman,—what 
place she will occupy in a social organisation more conformable to 
the wants of the human mind,—and what division of labour 
will be assigned to her. The occasion will present itself for the 
examination of this interesting question, and we shall not fail to 
avail ourselves of it. For the present, let it suffice us to prove, 
“that, in spite of the ameliorations successively effected in the con- 
‘dition of women by the progress of knowledge, they are still far 
‘from performing that part in society which belongs to them, since 
they have no share in the establishments of the institutions by 
which they are governed,—since the nature of all public functions 
is such, that men-alone can fill them, these functions having been 
made only for them ;—this is a remnant of the ancient basis of 
organisation, the preponderance of strength. 


Must we, in concluding, anticipate one objection? It will be said 
that a public life frequently demands a complete renouncement of 
all family ties, a renouncement, painful to the firmest and most 
masculine characters, and of which a female would be totally in- 
capable. This firmness, this civil courage, since that is the name 
generally applied to it, can only display itself in resistance to a so- 
cial order, which is at variance with the interests of families, that is 
to say, in the times of revolution. But such events are happily 
only transient. Political institutions, re-organised, are so constituted 
as to be firm, and adapted to the happiness of individuals. From 
that moment the interests of the state, and the interests of families, 
become identified ; these deplorable troubles cease ; and domestic 
affections become the duty of every good citizen. It is easy to 
conceive that, in such a state of things, that is to say, in the natural 
situation of society, that women, prepared by a careful education, 
might with advantage, and that they no doubt will, at some future 
period, fill public functions analogous to the peculiar capacities of 
their sex. 
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Tue Barrue-Fietp.—A SKercu. 


Bensatu the azure canopy of Heaven 

A mighty host were gather’d,—an array 

Of gallant strength and vast magnificence 
Cover'd the plain,—and swift, careering steeds, 
Swept, with their riders, like the lightning’s glance, 
Across the field ;—the brazen’s trumpet’s voice 
Gave forth wild music, and the noon-day sun 
Shone on the frowning instruments of war. 

The spirits of that living multitude 

Lay bare before me. I beheld their thoughts, 
Their inmost yearnings, their wild hopes and fears,— 
As varied as the many hues that streak 

The bow of promise, glittering in the clouds. 

The man of pride was there—his thirsty soul 

Was drunk with mad ambition, and he long’d, 
With a gigantic stride, to stalk his way 

O’er yawning graves and fields of reeking blood 
To bow before his idol ;—in his heart 

Swelter'd the vilest, rank idolatry— 

He knew no other god ; and he did deem 

That myriads of tame and worthless lives, 

That dwelt beneath his elevated sphere, 

Were meet and fitting sacrifice, that he 

Might reach the goal of his fond hopes, and hug 
The mockery in his soul’s embrace. I saw 

The man whose god-like features were begrimm’d 


- With horrid hate,—its black malignant power 


Distill'd its leprous poison through his blood, 
And quench’d all nobler feeling—iike a fiend, 
Rejoicing in the work of doing ill, 

He stood ;—the groans of agonised foes 

He thought on with a horrible delight— 

They were rich music to his tainted soul ;— 

No avenues of sacred pity led . 
Unto the frozen region of his heart : 

Yet such a man—and there were many such,— 
Uplifted by the breath of idle fame, 

Was styled his country’s strong deliverer, 

The patriot hero—but they knew him not, 

For, in their ignorance, they could not read 
The evil thoughts within him. I beheld 

A gay and giddy throng who were not fired 
With aught of good or evil, but rejviced, 

Like gilded moths, to revel ‘neath the glare 

Of pompous battle :—dreams of mighty deeds— 
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The Battle-Field.——A Sketch. 


Imperishable records of their fame, 
Bright beauty’s gushing eyes and bleeding hearts, 
Floated before them in a mix'd array 
Of gladdening images ; in sooth, they were 
Right gallantly bedeck’d, and thought they ‘d play 
The noble hero’s part most valiantly. 
And there were haughty spirits, stern and fierce, 
Reckless and restless, full of fiery strife, 
Who for its own sake sought the crimson field, 
The maddening music of the trumpet’s voice, 
Until the swelling fever of the blood 
Rush’d to the brain, and passion’s wild excess 
Made the dread scene most beauteous to behold, 
And war the noblest destiny of man. 
Amid this congregated host was one, 
And one alone—his fellows deem’d him full 
Of high hot mirth and reckless joyousness : 
A shade of brooding darkness on his brow 
To me was visible—his soul was pall'd 
With life—no hope, no aim beneath the sun 
Had he—his days were full of weariness ; 
He sought the field to court th’ embrace of death— 
His only wish,—to die and be at rest. 
Many there were who ‘neath a smooth brow hid 
A quailing, quivering heart—they fear'd to meet 
The foe in deadly strife, but fear'd still more 
The pointing finger of contemptuous scorn, 
And so they veil'd their terrors ; but amid 
This mass of weakness and of worthlessness, 
Were some choice, glorious spirits, who were full 
Of noble aspirations, and their love 
Unto the land that gave them birth wax’d strong 
And mightily within them ;—they beheld 
Her honour with a jealous eye, and pour’d 
Their life-blood forth to cover her from shame, 
And, glorying in her greatness and her worth, 
Went boldly and rejoicingly to death : 
There were, indeed, some such, but, ah, how few! 
The work of death began—the fearful din 
Of battling legions rose from off the earth, 
And shook high heaven—the sky was swathed in gloom— 
And grim Destruction stalk’d abroad, and smiled 
To see man set against his fellow man, 
And, with blind fury, trample in the dust 
The image of his God! ‘The strong, the weak, 
The proud, the fierce, the timid, and the brave, 
Alike were slain, yet the same meed of praise 

Th’ unthinking world awarded unto all. 
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No. III. 


In less than a fortnight after Mr. Buckingham’s departure from 
India, the Government of that country discovered that expulsion 
was not, as Mr. Adam asserts, ‘ the oniy mode of preventing an 
editor from sitting in judgment on their acts ;’ and, as the regula- 
tion containing the new mode of restraint, which would have super- 
seded the necessity of having recourse to expulsion, was passed on 
14th of March, 1823, it was probably meditated and discussed 
before Mr. Buckingham’s departure. This regulation enacted, that 
no person or persons should print or publish any newspaper, ma- 
gazine, or other periodical book, or paper, without having obtained 
a license for that purpose from the Governor-General in Council ; 
that this license might be recalled at pleasure ; and that the penalty 
for every publication, without license or after license recalled, should 
be a fine of 400 rupees, or four months’ imprisonment. In order to 
the validity of this resolution, it was necessary, by stat. 13 Geo. 
III. c. 63, sec. 36, that it should obtain the approbation and re- 
gistry of the Supreme Court, ‘ not being repugnant to the laws of the 
realm.’ It followed, that if the proposed enactment for licensing 
the Press should be held compatible with the laws of England, 
in pari materia, Mr. Buckingham’s device for the protection of the 
property he had left behind him, in having placed it under the ma- 
nagement of an editor sprung from a British father and Native 
mother, and, therefore, not liable to arbitrary banishment, would 
be entirely defeated ; and the belief which had long prevailed as to 
the existence of an extraordinary inconsistency in the law, would be 
shown to be in a great measure without foundation. 


Sir Francis Macnaghten, the sole Judge on the bench at that 
time, having consented to hear counsel in behalf of the principal. 
proprietor of ‘ The Calcutta Journal,’ (Mr. Buckingham,) and of 
certain Native memorialists, (among whom was the learned 
Ram Mohun Roy,) against the registry of the regulation, 
the matter came to be heard on the 3lst March, 1823. Great 
expectation had been excited by the novelty and importance 
of this proceeding ; and it seemed as if the Judge was willing 
that his rejection of a regulation so very repugnant to the law 
of England, should be attended with all possible publicity and 
solemnity. But what was the astonishment and disappointment of 
the public, European and Native, when the result showed, first, 
that the Judge had previously pledged himself to register the regu- 
lation ; secondly, that the grounds on which the Judge rested the 
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compatibility of the regulation with the law of England, had been 
wholly overlooked by Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Turton, and not once 
adverted to in their speeches! The Judge had consented to what 
Lord Coke has reprobated as an ‘auricular taking of opinions,’ 
and privately pledged himself to give a specific judgment ;, while 
he spoke from the Bench, on the 17th of March, of ‘leaving the 
Court open to every means of acquiring information on the subject,’ 
and of his ‘wish to hear all that could be said.’ The counsel, it 
seems, could not anticipate the argument, (namely, the liability of 
British subjects to arbitrary banishment,) by which alone the Judge 
intended to justify his approbation of the regulation. But since 
they had avoided touching on the point on which the whole question 
was made to hinge, it might reasonably have been expected, either 
that the Judge would remind them of this omission, and desire to 
hear them on so material a point, or, that they would have requested 
to be heard after they discovered the turn his Lordship’s speech was 
taking. ‘ Here I take my stand,’ said Mr. Fergusson; ‘and I do 
contend, with the respect which becomes me before your Lordship, 
but with a confidence at the same time which nothing can shake, 
that this regulation is repugnant to the law of England, and de- 
structive of its first and most sacred principles.’ And so they pro- 
ceeded, showing, most unanswerably, that there was nothing in 
the legislation of England, respecting the Press, during the last 
century and a quarter, which had the slightest analogy to the ar- 
bitrary provisions in the regulation before the Court. No reply 
‘was made by the Government counsel. It would have been worth 
while to hear Mr. Spankie on such a topic ; he was prevented from 
attending by severe indisposition ; but it was understood that other 
causes would have prevented him from speaking if he had been 
able,—the various difficulties which the subject presented to a man 
of his Whiggish pretensions, his knowledge that the Judge had 
made up his mind long before he came to hear the arguments of 
the other side, and his disapprobation of the consent given by the 
Judge to hear counsel at all on such a question. © 


Sir Francis Macnaghten did not controvert a syllable that had 
fallen from Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Turton ; according to his view, 
their speeches had been wholly beside the question, and might 
as well have been occupied with an exposition of the English law 
of bankruptcy. He had not, therefore, heard a single argument on 
what he considered to be the gist of the question. However, in 
apologising for not taking more time for deliberation before he de- 
livered his reasons for the order he was about to pronounce, he 
said, that he had very maturely considered all the arguments [that 
had been, or could be urged] in this case, and his mind was com- 
pletely made up. He said he had not been consulted by the Go- 
vernment ; ‘ but, after the regulation under consideration was de- 
cided on in Council, I was asked to look at it, but I refused ; I was 
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asked a second time, when I also refused ; and a third time I was 
applied to, as a mere matter of form, just before it was regularly 
passed in Council, to look at it as it stood, for the sake of conve- 
nience, that it might not be refused registry here on the ground of 
any technical informality ; and, as I think, without compromising 
the principle of my former refusal, I complied; and did then say, 
that it was a regulation I would approve of. ‘ I believe not more 
than six words were added to it, and thus it now stands.’ 


‘ It appears to me,’ his Lordship continued, ‘that in the argu- 
ments on this question, it is assumed by the counsel as a fact, that 
this is a free country ; and that all Englishmen in it are as free in 
Calcutta as they are in London; but in this I do not agree with 
them.’ ‘I am an advocate for liberty, and shall rejoice at the in- 
troduction of it here, whenever it may be introduced. But if we 
already have a free constitution here, I shall be obliged to any one 
who will inform me where it exists, and how we obtained it. I 
know nothing either of the text or the commentary; and I have 
heard nothing of it to-day. Had there been any book showing any 
thing of the kind, it would assuredly have been brought forward to- 
day. If any man can show me that a man resident here has the 
same liberty as one in England, I shall not be sorry; but if it has 
any existence at all, it is founded in what I am ignorant of.’ 


These were the whole of the premises from which Sir F. Mac- 
naghten deduced his conclusion, that the proposed regulation was 
not repugnant to the law of England. Because an Englishman 
who had forfeited his claim to the protection of Government, might 
be summarily removed from India, Sir Francis contended that 
Government might lawfully prevent his publishing a periodical 
work without their license. Because every Englishman was liable 
to be overpowered by one engine of oppression,~he concluded that 
not only Englishmen but Natives were fair game if hunted with 
less mortal weapons. ‘Though the latter were tacitly excepted from 
the letter of the penal enactment, he argued that its spirit would 
authorise Government to compel them, also, by repeated fines and 
imprisonments, to submit to receive no periodical publications but 
those which Government, making power the standard of truth, 
should be pleased to sanction. The Legislature had left the Press 
absolutely free ; it had imposed no previous restraints on the ac- 
tions of any man, European or Native ; yet, because the jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court was superseded in the case of an indivi- 
dual Englishman, who, in the estimation of Government, should for- 
feit his claim to its protection, Sir Francis consented to surrender 
its jurisdiction over all persons, in every thing relating to the con- 
trol of the periodical Press. All these frightful consequences were 
drawn from one pestilent fountain, by the same person who after- 
wards rightly decided, that the power of banishment did not imply 
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a power of intermediately imprisoning the person intended to be 
banished, until a skip should be ready for his reception. 


Probably there never was a more remarkable departure from the 
rule, that penal statutes ought to receive a strict construction. In- 
stead of considering that Englishmen in Calcutta have the same 
liberty of person and property as Englishmen in London, except in- 
asmuch as that liberty has been abridged by statute, he seemed to 
think they had none but what was specially conferred, and inquired 
for books and commentaries on the free constitution which had 
been granted to them. When the question was, whether the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court could lawiully be ousted in respect 
to papers published without a license, the answer was clear, that 
the Legislature had confided no power of that description to the 
local Government. The Governor-General might, in defiance of 
the Supreme Court, pick off man after man, and send them on board 
of Company’s ships bound to England; but it does not follow that 
the Supreme Court would be justified in consenting to the registry of 
regulations passed by the Governor-General in Council, concerning 
any matter whatever, that should be repugnant to the law of Eng- 
land in similar cases. Hear what Lord Camden said in the famous 
case of Entick v. Carrington. 


‘ Now, whereas it has been argued that if you admit a power 
(in a Secretary of State) of committing in high treason, the 
power of committing in lesser cases follows, @ fortiori ; I beg 
leave to deny that consequence; FuR I TAKE THE RULE, WITH 
RESPECT TO ALL SPECIAL AUTHORITIES, TO BE DIRECTLY THE RE- 
vERSE ; they are always strictly confined to the letter; and when 
I see that a special power, in any single*case only, has been per- 
mitted to a person who, in no other instance, is known or re- 
corded by the common law as a magistrate, I have no right to en- 
large his authority ONE STEP BEYOND THAT CASE.” ‘ 


The following are some remarkable extracts from the speech of 
Sir F. Macnaghten: ‘ On the expediency of introducing British 
liberty and freedom here, I have no opinion to offer, for that is a 
question with which I can have nothing to do at present, and shall 
not, therefore, touch upon it further than to observe, that, amongst 
those who thought it inexpedient, was the great Sir WiuLiam 
Jones, one of the most zealous and ardent lovers of liberty that 
ever breathed.’ 


The British liberty, of which Sir William Jones deprecated the in- 
‘troduction into India, was that of which we have a model in his 
* Dialogue between a Gentleman and a Farmer,’ the liberty of le- 
gislating and controlling the executive power by means of a repre- 
sentative constitution,—not the liberty of unlicensed printing, or 
of exemption from punishment without trial. The two things 
are widely different ; and from Sir William Jones’s opinions on the 
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former subject, we can infer nothing as to his opinions on the 
latter. 


‘I don't say that the Government should have the power of 
doing wrong, because it may do right. But I will say without 
hesitation, that there is no place on earth where there is more prac- 
tical liberty than in Calcutta. As for the theory of this liberty, I 
care not. I look to facts and practice ; I say, that I never knew a 
society more free than that of Calcutta, or in which men were more 
fearless in the expression of their opinions.’ ‘ I have not been in 
any society where the members of it were more free, more fearless, 
and independent in puBLICLy expressing their sentiments, than they 
are in India.’ 


This is somewhat at variance with the preceding denial of the 
equality of liberty enjoyed by Englishmen in Calcutta and in Lon- 
don ; and still more with what follows : 


‘ As to the propriety of Mr. Buckingham’s transmission, I cannot 
say what might have been my opinion had I been consulted on it ; 
nor am I bound here to pronounce it. I take it for granted that 
the Government conceived that they were justified in sending him out 
of the country. Assuming, therefore, that the Government did 
right, what is the consequence? Mr. Buckingham is sent away ; 
but he appoints a person to succeed him, who, he tells the Govern- 
ment, cannot be sent out of the country. I ask, whether it would 
not be trifling.with the Government to allow this? Here are laws 
_to protect the Government set at defiance. Mr. Buckingham’s 
successor is a member of a respectable body of the community ; 
every one knows it to be so; but I say, and I solemnly declare that 
I mean no offence, that the grounds on which they found their 
claim to be placed above British-born subjects, are precisely those 
on which every cooly and sircar may found a similar one.’ ‘ Every 
cooly, every sircar, every bearer, nay, every mehter in the place may 

‘urge this claim on the same ground, viz., that he can’t be sent 
‘away. Were such insults as have been lately offered to the public 
authtrities to be tolerated ? Could the Government keep its place 
for a single fortnight, if such practical liberty as this was to be 
allowed ? No: I think not. Think how the Government had 
been defied and threatened immediately preceding and after the de- 
parture of Mr. Buckingham. They had been bearded, and told, 
“ You have sent me home, but I defy you; I have put another in 
my place, who will assail and annoy you more than ever I did. I 
am going to England, and shall there establish a corresponding 
Journal, [‘ The Oriental Herald,’] and I have filled up the vacancy 
here with one who can defy your power, whilst I, at a distance, 
will do the same; and thus, instead of accomplishing the object 
you had in view, you will be placed between two fires.” Now, 
(continued his Lordship,) had I been in the situation of Govern- 
ment, I would not have allowed a copy of that paper to leave Cal- 
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cutta by my dawk. The Government, however, did not adopt this 
course, because the weight of their displeasure would have fallen 
upon the proprietors of the paper. It was, notwithstanding, the 
bounden duty of the Government, by one method or another, to 
have prevented it; and rather than have submitted to such insuf- 
ferable insolence, ruzy ovGur, instead of waiting for the slow ope- 
ration of the law, to have exercised the power vested in them, as 
POWER ALONE, without reference to any other consideration.’ ‘ But 
if a paper is to live by this hostility to Government—f it is to rise 
in proportion as that Government falls—if, like the funds in Eng- 
land, it is to rise by the defeat of the enemy, and that enemy is to 
be the Government, I would put an end at once to such stock- 
jobbing, and to such stock-jobbers.’ 

To such passages we may well apply what Mr. Luders has said 
of the language held by Lord Chief Justice Parker in the case of 
Dammaree. ‘ His Lordship’s sentiment and expression are in the 
style of Lucan’s exordium, 

‘Bella, plusqugm Civilia,’— 
and more suited to a poem than the seat of judgment. They do 
not so much violate the gravity, dignity, and decorum of the bench, 
as they subvert the very foundations of justice, and make power 
ALONE the arbiter of every human controversy; as if Astrea had, 
jndeed, abandoned the world. 


‘ If I were in the situation of Government, I would not wait for: 
the measured step and inflexible course of the law ; I would not be 
trifled with, bearded, and defied by mongrel Asiatics,—the sweepings 
and the sweepers of the earth,—when I could rid myself of every 
free-born Englishman who annoyed me. I would destroy the stock- 
jobbing and the stock-jobbers together.’ 

It is assumed by Sir Francis Macnaghten, that the power of 
transporting Englishmen, without trial, was given in order to.‘ pro- 
tect the Government.’ The avowed purpose was to protect the Na- 
tives from Europeans who might not be sufficiently disposed to 
respect their customs, prejudices, and physical infegiority, and with 
no other view to the protection of Government, than as such 
provocations might tend to excite insurrections. The examination 
of witnesses at the bar of the House of Commons, in March, 1813, 
had reference to this point exclusively. No question was put as to 
any extraordinary protection which Government might require 
against constructive assault through the medium of the Press ; and 
those witnesses who erroneously deemed it expedient to arm Go- 
vernment with so formidable and dangerous a power, grounded that 
opinion solely on their estimate of the Nativ ‘character, without 
once adverting to the operations of the Press.* 





* See ‘ The Calcutta Journal ’ for September 29, 1821, p. 325. 
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The following is the last extract which it is necessary to make 
from the speech of Sir Francis Managhten : 


‘ Licensinc THE Press, I am oF OPINION, IS NOT AT ALL RE- 
PUGNANT TO BRITISH LAW, BUT, ON THE CONTRARY, QUITE CON- 
sonant To 1T. Is the Press absolutely free in England? No: 
what is the law respecting it? By the 39th of Geo. III., a man is 
obliged to have a certificate (of having registered his press) before 
he can set up as aprinter. J know there are laws in England which 
put a restraint on the Press, similar to licensing ; and, indeed, it per- 
vades every department of life, Are not almost all trades and pro- 
fessions licensed ?. Cana man vend drugs, or drive a hackney-coach, 
without a license? Are not the members of the liberal professions 
under restraints? Can a clergyman preach, an attorney act, or a 
barrister plead, without an authority amounting to a license?’ Ht 


might have been added, can a man build a ship without registering 


her and obtaining a certificate ? 


Gravely to point out wherein all these cases differ essentially from 
the system of licensing in the regulation then under discussion, 
would be to abuse the patience oF the reader. To make the cases 
parallel, it would have been necessary that a man should not have 
been able to build a ship without a license first had and obtained, 
nor sail her after the license was withdrawn; in short, that the 
exercise of all trades and professions should be completely at the 
mercy of the Secretaries of State. 


Such were the reasons assigned for adjudging that licensing the 
Press was not repugnant to the law of England! As the main 


argument (the rest being collateral, illustrative, and ‘ reasons of 


state’) had not been at all adverted to by the counsel, insomuch, that 
the Judge’s speech was a sort of reponse au silence of these gentle- 
men ; as the parties had moved, as it were, in different planes, there 
was the greater temptation to comment on so singular a produc~ 
tion; and, accordingly, in ‘ The Calcutta Journal’ of April 4th, an 
editorial article * did appear, freely but temperately examining the 
doctrines it contained. As not the slightest suspicion was in- 
sinuated of the purity of the Judge’s motives, who was, indeed, uni- 
versally respected as one of the most independent, benevolent, and 
generous men who ever sat on the Calcutta bench, and as, probably, 
no instance of constructive contempt had ever before occurred in 
that place, the Editor might naturally conclude that he was safe 
against the imputation of libel, whatever risk of honest error he 
might incur. Nevertheless, on the 7th of April, Sir F. Macnaghten 
denounced the article as a gross contempt of Court, and desired it to 
be read by the registrar. Apparently one of the most offensive pas- 
sages in the above-mentioned article was the following, containing 
an apt quotation from a speech of Judge Jeffries in the great case 





* See it in ‘ The Oriental Herald’ for January 1824, p. 139. 
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of monopolies ; rendered somewhat more felicitous by the coinci- 
dence of the name of the Editor (Sandys) with.that of the defendant 
in the case referred to : 


‘ That it should be considered derogatory to the dignity of the 
Government, that the meanest inhabitant, the most abject cooly or 
mehter, should be able to defy their power to attack his property 
or person but through the instrumentality of the law—for no other 
sort of defiance has been heard of—is a strain of obsolete Toryism, 
‘that sends us back to the reign of the Stuarts for a precedent. Thus, 

‘in the great case of monopolies, between the East India Company, 
plaintiffs, and Thomas Sandys, defendant, the following passage oc- 
curs in the judgment of the Chief Justice Jeffries. [Here Sir F. 
Macnaghten repeated with much emphasis, Jeffries!] But it 
hath been too much practised at this and other bars in Westminter- 
hall, of late years, to captivate the Laygens, by lessening the power 
of the King, and advancing, I had almost said, the prerogative of 
the people ; and from hence comes the many mischiefs to the King’s 
subjects in parts abroad, by making the power of the King thought 
so inconsiderable, as though he were a mere Duke of Venice, being 
absolutely dependent on his Parliament. Would it not be mightily 
for the honour and dignity of the crown ‘of England, think ye, that 
the Emperor of Fez and Morocco, or any prince of the remote parts 
of the world, should be told, that Mr. Sandys, one of the King of 
Great Britain's subjects, came into the Emperor's territories against 
his prince’s consent, and that he had no power to hinder him, 
unless he would consult with all his nobles, and the representatives 
of all his common subjects, to assist therein? Would not the Em- 
peror believe Sandys to be the greater prince of the two ?’ 


The whole article having been read, the Jndge pronounced it be 
false and insolent. It admitted of no palliation but its stupidity. 
He had full power to commit the printer to prison until he knew 
better how to behave; and though some might blame him for not 
doing so, he thought the dignity of the Court would be sufficiently 
vindicated by the notice he had taken of it. He had, as well as 
another, his remedy by a civil action, but whether he should resort 
to it, he had not yet decided. It was the interest of the com- 
munity that the dignity of that Court should be maintained in pre- 
ference to the profits of ‘ The Calcutta Journal.’ The arguments 
on the regulation had been heard on Monday, and this atrocious 
publication appeared on Friday ; he did, therefore, believe it to have 
been deliberately malicious, and studiously false. 


A civil action for damage done to the professional reputation of 
Sir F. Macnaghten, by a ‘ false’ argumentation on points of law 
which he had truly laid down, to be tried without a jury, would 
have been a proceeding not a little curious and extraordinary. As 
Sir Francis Macnaghten was at this time the only Judge on the 
bench, we may presume that he would have waited for the arrival 
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of another Judge who might undertake the delicate task of assessing 
the damages. And yet, since he was on the point of deciding cri- 
minally in this very case,—since he had already found a verdict in 
his own favour, and asserted his right to pronounce judgment,— 
why should he not also have estimated the damages himself ! 
There is not one objection agains this being Judge in his own cause 
treated as a civil action, which is not equally applicable to his being 
Judge in his own cause prosecuted criminally. And it may be 
affirmed, that the defendant would have stood in much more favour- 
able circumstances in the former case than in the latter. 


Before quitting this part of the subject, it may. be observed, 
that the attempt to obtain the concurrence of the Supreme Court in 
the imposition of restrictions so alien and abhorrent from the genius 
of the English law, afforded a noble opportunity, both to the bar 
and the bench, to display the saving power of that institution—‘ a 
fortress at once and a temple,’-—in beating back the swelling surges 
of despotism. It is, especially in remote dependencies and colonies, 
where the many incitements to abuse of authority are insufficiently 
balanced by countervailing checks, that the inhabitants look to the 
Judges for protection, and are disposed to revere them as co-ordinate 
members of Government.* But the circumstances which render a 
constitutional zeal in members of the legal profession more desirable, 
tend also to discourage its production. While they are amassing 
treasures in the country of their temporary abode, the treasure of 
their hopes and affections is generally in another and far distant 
country. The day has not yet dawned on India, when local attach- 
ments, and all that is associated with the ideas of home and country, 
shall lend their enchantments to quicken and to reward the labours 
and the privations of virtue. 


The regulation having been registered, it might have been ex- 
pected that we should hear no more of transportation without trial 
for libel ; because Government possessed the means of enforcing 
the removal of any offensive individual from the editorship of a 
paper, by threatening to make the annulment of its license the 
penalty of non-compliance. The person so removed would have 
had to choose whether to return to England, or to seek his 
livelihood in India in some other occupation. The conductor of 
‘The Calcutta Journal,’ and his assistants, seemed especially secure 
against the repetition of such violence, because the former was 





* © If I were to describe the principal orders of the State in our Con- 
stitution in the present day from actual experience, and without regard 
to forms, whose substance is daily changing, I ‘should add the order of 
Judges to the usual division of King, Lords, and Commons. They have 
not, indeed, a direct power in the first movements of the Government, 
but may affect them strongly by having power to explain them to the 
nation, and to protect the subject against the excesses of the other 
orders, and independently of any of them.’—Luder’s Tracts, p. 100. 
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protected by his birth ; and, as to those of the latter, out of whom 
all the water of the Ganges could not wash their English, Scotch, 
or Irish blood, they had, in the first place, never agreed to partici- 
pate in the responsibility which the Editor, Mr. Sandys, had taken 
upon himself; secondly, their removal from the office of ‘ The 
Calcutta Journal’ might have been made the condition of its 
license being continued; and, thirdly, the circumstance of their 
being employed as assistants to the Editor, implied the consent of 
the proprietors, or their representatives, to abide the consequences, 
and to sustain all the loss which their conduct or influence might 
occasion to their property. 


In spite of all these presumptions against the recurrence of a case 
of transportation, Lord Amnerst, whose administration and ex- 
perience were then thirty-two days ‘old, directed the following letter 
to be writien : 


‘To John Palmer and George Ballard, Esqrs. 


‘ GentLeMEN,—After the official communications made to you 
in my letter of the 18th J july last, and the recent assurance on the 
part of the conductors of ‘The Calcutta Journal,’ conveyed in Mr. 
Sandys’ letter to your address of the 29th of that month, the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General in Council has noticed with 
surprise the following passages contained in ‘The Calcutta Journal’ 
of the 30th ult., p. 833: ‘ Our readers cannot but recollect the 
subject of the paper for which Mr. Buckingham was removed from 
India. The mention of this event is essential to our present argu- 
ment, and we hope we may speak of it as a matter of history, with- 
out offence, as we shall express no opinion on it either one way or 
another. If it were not absolutely necessary, we should not allude 
to it; but, in doing so, we shall not for a moment forget the re- 
spect due to the established laws and Government of the country. 
The article in question related to the appointment of Dr. Bryce as 
Clerk to the Stationary Committee, and the part of it which is un- 
derstood to have been so offensive to the Government, as to deter- 
mine Mr. Buckingham’s transmission, was an allusion to the report 
of Dr. Bryce being the author of those letters, placed in connection 
with his appointment to his secular office. Thus, it appears, Dr. 
Bryce’s reputed authorship and pluralities were the cause of Mr. 
Buckingham s removal, and of the new laws which are in conse- 
quence established for the Press.* But, for him, the society might 
have continued in the enjoyment of all its former privileges, nor 
have been deprived of one of its numbers. When those who watch 
with anxious expectation the progress of improvement in this 
country, and the spread of that Gospel which Dr. Bryce is com- 





* The above passages here distinguished by Italics were marked with 
a double line in the original letter as the part considered offensive. 
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missioned to preach, consider the effects of these measures, it will 
be for them to award him the praise or censure which they think 
he has deserved.’ 


2. ‘The renewed discussion in “The Calcutta Journal” of the 
question of Mr. Buckingham’s removal from India, after the cor- 
respondence which has so recently passed, is in itself disrespectful 
to the Government, and a violation of the rules prescribed for the 
guidance of the Editors; and the offence is greatly aggravated by 
the manner of treating the subject, and by the manner in which the 
motives of the Government,in removing Mr. Buckingham from 
India, are grossly and wilfully perverted. 


3. ‘The passages in question, marked by a double line, which 
clearly impugn the motives of Government in removing Mr. Buck- 
ingham from India, would warrant the immediate recal of the li- 
cense under which “ The Calcutta Journal” is published ; but, not- 
withstanding the just cause of displeasure afforded on this occasion, 
the Governor-General in Council is still unwilling, from considera- 
tions connected with the interests of those who share in the pro- 
perty, to have recourse to so extreme a measure while it can be 
avoided. 


4. ‘His Lordship in Council cannot, however, pass over the pre- 
sent insult offered to Government with the mere expression of his 
displeasure, and he has resolved to adopt the following course. 


5. ‘The article containing the offensive passages above quoted, 
is professedly an editorial article, for which Mr. Sandys and Mr. 
Arnot, the avowed conductors of the paper, are clearly and per- 
sonally responsible. 


6. ‘Mr. Sandys cannot be subjected to any direct mark of the 
displeasure of Government suitable to the occasion and to the nature 
of the offence, which would not equally injure the interests of the 
sharers in the property; but Mr. Sandford Arnot is a native of 
Great Britain, residing in India without any license from the 
Honourable the Court of Directors, or other legal authority. The 
Governor-General in Council has accordingly resolved that Mr. 
Arnot be sent to England, and that immediate orders be issued to 
effect the foregoing resolution. 


7. ©The Governor-General in Council trusts, that the measure 
will be sufficient to prevent any further violation by the conductors 
of “ The Calcutta Journal” of the respect due to Government, and 
the rules prescribed for the regulation of the periodical Press, and 
will render it unnecessary to have recourse to the ultimate measure 
of withdrawing the license under which “‘The Calcutta Journal” is 
now published. Iam, &c. 

* Council poo (Signed) ‘W. B. Baytey, 

Sept. 3, 1823. Chief-Sec. to Govt.’ 
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On the first and fifth paragraph of the above letter, it is only ne- 
cessary to observe, that Mr. Arnot had never avowed himself, nor 
been privy to a declaration on the part of others, that he shared in 
that responsibility which, according to the tenor of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s letter to the Chief Secretary of February 17th, 1823, rested 
on Mr. Sandys alone; and that he had never seen Mr. Sandys’ 
letter of 29th July, referred to, as containing assurances on the part 
of the conductors of ‘The Calcutta Journal,’ until after the order 
for his banishment. 


The paragraph selected from ‘The Calcutta Journal’ of August 
30th, was a small part of a long article which had the following 
origin. The immediate cause assigned by Government for the re- 
moval of Mr. Buckingham revived the discussion of questions 
respecting the identity of Dr. Bryce, and the author of the letters 
signed ‘A Frienp Tro Bankes,’ and the congtuity of his late ap- 
pointment as Clerk to the Stationary Commitee with his clerical 
character and functions. For these animadversions, Dr. Bryce 
brought an action of libel against the proprietors and Editor of the 
* Calcutta Journal, laying his damages at 100,000 rupees! The 
action was tried July 21st, 1823 ; * and Sir Anthony Buller, in giving 
the judgment of the Court, after adverting to the presumptions in 
favour of Dr. Bryce’s having written the letters signed ‘ A Frrenp 
vo Banxes, and the excuse thereby afforded to the defendant, con- 
cluded with these words : ‘ Had it been the case of another clergy- 
man, I again say, I would have given much larger damages; but, 
considering all the circumstances, I think I shall be right in award- 
ing the amount of sicca rupees 2000, or 400 rupees for each of the 
five counts.’ This judgment, it may be supposed, was extremely 
unsatisfactory to Dr. Bryce ; and in the ‘ Oriental Magazine’ for 
August, of which he was proprietor and Editor, he permitted a 
friend to arraign the Judge at the bar of the public, and soon after 
put forth a pamphlet in the shape of a letter, addressed to Sir A. 
Buller, dated 21st August, 1823, and signed with his own name, 
controverting all the grounds on which the Judge had deemed it 
right to reduce the damages so much below the sum laid in the 
plaint. The article in the Magazine was republished, and freely 
commented on in ‘ The Calcutta Journal’ of August the 8th, with- 
out objection on the part of Government. The letter to Sir A. 
Buller was also republished in the Journal of August 28th ; 
and from the review of it in the Journal of August 30th, the 
passage quoted in the Chief Secretary's letter of September 3d, is 
extracted. Thus the reader perceives the effect and influence of 
the proceedings of Dr. Bryce in the origin and successive impulses 
given to the series of events which led to the banishment both of 
Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Arnot. 


On the 4th of September, Mr. Arnot was summoned before the 





* See ‘Oriental Herald’ for February, 1824, p. 338. 
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Magistrates of Calcutta, and made acquainted with the sentence 
of banishment passed on him by the Governor-General in Council. 
He was also informed that he might avoid the inconveniences of 
arrest and imprisonment by binding himself under the penalty of 
10,000 rupees, with two sureties in 5,000 rupees each, to embark 
for England within one month. ‘There were so many objections 
against the latter alternative, from the limited time allowed, that 
Mr. Arnot could not accept it. He endeavoured, however, to avert 
his fate by ‘ tendering a solemn promise to cease to have any con- 
cern, either directly or indirectly, in any publication within the terri- 
tories of the Honourable Company,’ and representing that ‘his 
removal would suddenly destroy all his prospects, render useless 
the knowledge and experience of that part of the world acquired 
during the last three years, and throw him back upon a country 
where he could not profit by any of those favourable circumstances 
which were then available to him in India, and where, after an 
absence of four or five years, he could expect to find few of those 
advantages he possessed at an earlier period of his life.’ This 
humble and earnest appeal to the mercy of the Governor-General 
having failed, Mr. Arnot was arrested on the 12th of September, 
and conducted into Fort William, where he was transferred to the 
custody of the Town Major, and lodged in the strong-room, Royal 
Barracks. 


On the 19th of September, Mr. Arnot was brought up before 
Sir F. Macnaghten and Sir A. Buller on a writ of habeas corpus, 
His counsel, Mr. Turton, contended that he was entitled to his 
discharge on the ground, that the 104th section of the 53 Geo. III. 
(on which the proceeding against his client was had) authorised - 
the Governor-General to take, seize, arrest, and send on boarda 
ship bound for England persons found in India without license ; 
but gave no power of intermediate, indefinite imprisonment, until a 
ship should be ready to receive them; since, ‘in many cases it may 
be sufficient to remit and send such persons to the United Kingdom, 
without subjecting them to further punishment.’ If Mr. Arnot had 
been proceeded against for a misdemeanor, he could only have been 
punished by a fine not exceeding 2,000 rupees, or imprisonment 
not exceeding two months. How, then, could he be subjected to 
six or eight months’ imprisonment under a section which sanctioned 
no further punishment than his removal to England ; and no other 
detention than was implied in the continuous acts of taking, seizing, 
arresting, and sending on board a ship which had cleared out at 
the Custom House bound to England? On the other hand, the 
Advocate-General, Mr. Fergusson, argued that the power of inter- 
mediate imprisonment on shore must be held to be implied as 
necessary to the exercise of the power of sending to England. 
The senior Judge concurred in Mr. Turton’s view of the law, and 
discharged Mr. Arnot ; Sir Anthony Buller dissented. 
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The speech which Sir F. Macnaghten delivered on this occasion, 
‘was in every respect the most dissimilar from that which he had 
spoken on the 31st of March, on registering the regulation for 
licensing the Press, as will sufficiently appear from the following 
extracts from the former : 


‘To speak of British liberty then existing here as at home, would 
‘be little less than frenzy. But the fewer the privileges we do enjoy, 
the more numerous and heavy the restraints put upon us, the more 
our liberty is narrowed, the more, I say, does it become incumbent 
on the Judges to guard with greater strictness that portion of 
liberty which remains to us, for we have ‘the less to spare.’ 
Again, ‘I hope Judges of this Court will never be swayed in their 
decisions by any respect of persons ; nor if, in construing the laws, 
they find two roads, pursue that most agreeable or convenient to 
men in power, merely because they know it to be so. I trust they 
will never, in any case, truckle to the Government, as I fear those 
Judges have done. [As his Lordship pronounced these words ina 
very emphatic manner, he laid his hand upon the MS. book of cases, 
from which the Advocate-General had quoted that of Mr. Duane.]} 
If such ever were the case, it . would afford a cloak for every 
species of oppression. I would, infinitely, rather see the Court 
abolished, for it would then be a nuisance, rather than a protection, 
to the subject. I declare, I should hope, in such a case, to see a 
public meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta to join in a petition 
to Parliament to recall its Charter, and put an end to it at once, 
This Court is supreme, and the moment one particle of this supre- 
macy is forfeited, I trust the Court will be annihilated.’ Again, 
“€I do not know what feeling this person’s release may excite, but 
if a general feeling of satisfaction or congratulation should prevail 
at his release, I see no reason why the Government should not 
participate in it. The Governor-General himself, in my opinion, 
will not be offended at not meeting with unlimited submission to 
his will, knowing that such blind compliance must necessarily impart 
weakness and instability to his own power. Convinced, by the ex- 
perience of living under a Constitutional Government, of the emi- 
nent advantages of every one being secured in the full enjoyment 
of his rights, he must rather be pleased at seeing the liberty of the 
subject protected. I am not intimately acquainted with his Lord- 
ship, who has lately arrived amongst us; but I naturally ascribe 
these sentiments to him as a British nobleman.’ 

The contrast between ihe two speeches would be more strikingly 
manifest, if one were to suppose a parody of the first applied to the 
case of Mr. Arnot, and a parody of the second applied to the pro- 
posed regulation for licensing the Press. 


The judgment of Sir, F. Macnaghten was freely commented on 
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and impugned by a writer in the ‘ John Bull,’ under the signature 
of A. But the Judge, instead of resorting to the power of sum- 
mary commitment, which he had threatened to exert on a former 
occasion, contented himself with entering, masked, into the same 
arenavas he had done more than once before, and there ‘ punishing’ 
his adversary with merited severity.* How much better was the 
dignity of the Supreme Court consulted by adopting such a course, 
and by the neglect with which Sir A. Buller had treated the attacks 
of Dr. Bryce and his friend, than by the perturbation and vehemence 
displayed on the 7th April, 1823 ! 


This victory of the Supreme Court only served more lamentably 
to expose its impotence where the liberty of the subject was more 
deeply concerned. It had saved Mr. Arnot from perhaps a few 
weeks’ imprisonment, and left him a prey to the continual dread of 
being irrevocably arrested, and hurried on board of ship. It would 
not permit a drop of his blood to be shed, but could not protect him 
from the loss of a pound of flesh. In order to obtain some interval 
of tranquillity, Mr. Arnot attempted to procure an exemption from 
molestation during three months, by offering to engage to be in 
readiness to conform to any order issued after that period; but no 
answer was returned to his application; and he was arrested on the 
10th of December, at Chandernagore, in presence of the Governor 
of that French settlement, by a Magistrate of Calcutta, and carried 
on board the ship Fame, where any accommodation, beyond that of 
a charter-party passenger, was to be had at his own expense. This 
ship was destined for England by the circuitous route of Bencoolen, 
where she was to receive Sir Stamford Raffles and his family as 
passengers, though there were at this time no less than three char- 
tered ships bound direct for England. ‘The Fame sailed from the 
Sandheads on the 24th of December, and arrived at Bencoolen on 
the 13th of January, 1824. She sailed from Bencoolen on the 
morning: of the 2d of February, and in the evening, when fifty miles 
from land, was destroyed by fire, the passengers and crew being 
saved with difficulty, in two boats, with the loss of all their pro- 
perty.T 

More than a month before Mr. Arnot was arrested at Chanderna- 
gore, ‘The Calcutta Journal’ had ceased to exist. A letter from 
the Chief Secretary, dated 6th November, 1823, signified that 
whereas notwithstanding the admonitions given in his letters of 18th 
July and 3d September, the Editor of ‘ The Calcutta Journal’ had, 
‘ by the re-publication, in successive numbers of that newspaper, of 





* See the letters signed Z, in “The Calcutta Journal’ of the 3d and 9th 
of October, 1823. ; 

+ Mr. Arnot returned to Calcutta, and, after further fruitless attempts 
to mollify the implacable Governor-General, was compelled to embark 
for England in November, 1824. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 19. a 
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numerous extracts from a pamphlet. published in England,* revived 
the discussion of topics which had before been officially prohibited, 
and had maintained and enforced opinions and principles which, as 
applicable to the state of this country, the Governor-General had 
repeatedly discouraged and reprobated ; the extracts themselves so 
published containing nunierous. passages which are in direct viola- 
tion of the rules prescribed by Government under date of 5th April 
last ;| the Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council was pleased 
to revoke and recall the license which had been granted on the 18th 
of April, 1823. Ever since the departure of Mr. Buckingham, 
‘ The Calcutta Journal’ had continued to decline in the quality of 
its contents, and, consequently, in its circulation and pecuniary value. 
After the loss of Mr. Arnot, it had still more difficulty in protracting 
a feeble existence ; and, amidst poverty, distress, and inanition, was 
evidently sinking into a premature grave. But all this was not 
sufficient to re-assure Government. A momentary flush suffusing 
its pale countenance, or a transient re-animation in its eyes, would 
now and then give a memento that all its former spirit was not ex- 
tinct. There was something also in the associations connected with 
its name, which gave a significance to motions that would other- 
wise have appeared indifferent ; and, therefore, it was determined, 
by one resolute act, to do what indirect means, however sure, were 
too slow in accomplishing. 


The public had now abundant leisure to reflect on the good sense 
and truth contained in the following declaration of Dr. Paley's sen- 
timents : ‘For my part, and I believe it to be the case with most 
men who are arrived at the middle age, and occupy the middle 
classes of life, had I all the money which I pay in taxes to Govern- 
ment at liberty to lay out upon diversion and amusement, I know 
not whether I could make choice of any, in which I could find 
greater pleasure than what I receive from expecting, hearing, and 
relating public news, reading Parliamentary debates and proceed- 
ings, canvassing the political arguments, projects, predictions, and 
intelligence, which are conveyed by various channels to every cor- 
ner of the kingdom. These topics, exciting universal curiosity, 
and being such as almost every man is ready to form, and prepared 
to deliver his opinion about, greatly promote, and, I think, improve, 
conversation. They render it more rational and more innocent. 
They supply a substitute for drinking, gaming, scandal, and obsce- 
nity. Now, the secresy, the jealousy, the solitude, and precipita- 
tion of despotic Governments exclude all this.’ 


It was in vain that Government insisted that the rules of April 5, 
1823, ‘impose no irksome restraints on the publication and discus- 





* Colonel Stanhope’s ‘ Sketch of the History and Influence of the Press 
in British India.’ 
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sion of any matters of general interest relating to European or 
Indian affairs, provided they are conducted with the temper and 
decorum which the Government has a right to expect from those 
living under its protection; neither do they preclude individuals 
from offering, in a temperate and decorous manner, through the 
channel of the public newspapers, or other periodical works, their 
own views and sentiments relative to matters affecting the interests 
of the community.’ The profound silence with which this gracious 
invitation was received, testified the universal feeling, that the re- 
straints were intolerably irksome. And this impression was pre- 
vented from suffering any relaxation or abatement by the tokens of 
vigilance and sensibility which issued from the Chief Secretary’s of- 
fice, if any unusual rustling was heard in the editorial world, were 
it occasioned by 
* The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor.’ 


If, therefore, in any part of the administration of the local Govern- 
ment, there has been any want of wisdom, vigour, or prudence; if 
there has been any defect in the conduct of the Burmese war ; if any 
abuses are left unreformed, or needful improvements not introduced ; 
if the European and most intelligent part of the Native community 
are not contented, cheerful, and warmly interested in the prosperous 
result of the public councils ; if they are impatient of the present 
and distrustful of the future ; if they are slow to discover and lan- 
guid in recognising public claims to their applause and gratitude,— 
none of these things can be ascribed to the presumptuous inter- 
ference, irritating tone, or misdirected zeal of a Free Press. 





Fame.—A Sonnet. 


Son ! dost thou seek for happiness in Fame ? 
Infatuate fool ! thou must forswear all rest, 
Deny thee the sweet names of host and guest ; 

And, ever bent on thine ambitious aim, 

Live only in the abstruse page. Apart 
From every fond indulgence of the heart, 

Thy mind must fatten on thy outward frame 
And inward feeling: nothing shalt thou know 
Of all the pleasant fruits that plenteous grow 

E’en in the peasant’s bosom. To each claim 
Of father—husband—friend, and the rich flow 
Of social intercourse—a stranger: go, 

Seize the light bubble of thy toilsome chace ; 

But know! the imprisoned air will to thy grasp give place. 

2P2 





Domestic MEDICINE. 


A creat discrepancy of opinion has long existed among members 
of the medical profession respecting the utility of works on do- 
mestic medicine to the public. The arguments advanced by each 
party are equally plausible. In the hands of ignorance, they have, 
no doubt, been productive of much mischief ; whilst, in the hands of 
a careful and attentive person, who can reason and reflect, they may 
prove highly useful, particularly in those cases of emergency oc- 
curring at a distance from medical aid, in which the means should 
be speedily employed to be effectual. Whatever opinion the me- 
dical profession may entertain of publications on popular medicine, 
it seems the public will purchase them, and, therefore, it is of great 
importance that such guides should be placed in their hands as 
are free from technical obscurities, and are properly interspered with 
cautionary remarks. The leading work of the present time is 
‘ The Medical Guide,’ by Dr. Reece, which, in the course of a few 
years, has passed into the fifteenth edition. The fifteenth edition 
of a medical work, susceptible, as it must necessarily be, from the 
ardour with which the science is cultivated by members of the pro- 
fession throughout Europe and América, of gradual improvement, 
must, if the author be alive, active, and grateful, lead to perfection. 
Dr. Reece possesses all these qualities ; and he has, moreover, been 
stimulated by high professional character, and enabled, by his posi- 
tion in the medical world, to incorporate all that is known ;_ while 
his constant experience, as a public writer, confers on his composi- 
tions the perspicuity and method which are essential to its success 
and popularity. In truth, fifteen editions have conferred on the 
author the fortunate powers of the ancients, who are mainly in- 
debted for the precision of their works to their opportunity of cor- 
recting copy after copy, as long as they lived, or as ‘long as an im- 
provent was deemed possible by themselves oy their critical friends. 

Perhaps no man of his time has done more to remove the weeds 
of false theory, from a science overrun with them, than Dr. Reece. 
He may not himself be always right, (what man can be so?) but 
he brings into every discussion a bold and original mind, and a rigor- 
ous induction from facts, which at least overturns existing errors, 
and establishes more reasonable results. His book, therefore, al- 
though it is addressed to the people, is not a common-place didatic 
performance, an insipid compound of sugar and water ; but, while it 
teaches, it also qualifies his readers to think; and, be it observed, 
facts, and the power of reasoning upon them, is the perfection of 
knowledge. 


Dr. Reece's is a living book. It is all alive from beginning to 
end.. Every page, nay, every paragraph, abounds in useful practi- 
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cal information ; and it is the highest praise of such a work, that if 
it has a fault, it is in the overwhelming variety and voluptuous pro- 
fusion of the knowledge which it imparts. For proof of this as- 
sertion, we refer our readers to the first fifty-two pages of the pre- 
sent edition, under the head of a Classification of Remedies. The 
author has there thrown new light on every branch of medical 
science, as new and curious, as sensible and useful. 


The department denominated the ‘ Modern Dispensatory,’ is most 
suitable in such a work, and must prove of incalculable utility where- 
ever the book and the medicine-chest are domesticated. 


This department is succeeded by another not less valuable in such 
a book. It consists of several hundred approved prescriptions of 
eminent members of the profession, adapted to the chief disorders 
of the human frame, illustrated by notes and practical observations 
by Dr. Reece. 

Appended to this interesting chapter, which lays open the whole 
arcanum of medical practice, the author has introduced a most 
curious table of drugs, in eight columns: Ist, their names ; 2d and 
3d, their doses; 4th, their vehicles; 5th, their effects; 6th, the 
diseases in which they are useful ; and 7th and 8th, their prices in 
doses or quantities. 

The next thirty pages embraces miscellaneous and auxiliary reme- 
dies, equally characterised by their practical illustrations, but, as we 
think, deficient, in the articles on electricity and galvanism, in the 
Doctor's usual acuteness. We grant them a power of excitement 
and its consequences ; but, amidst the quackeries by which these 
agents have been surrounded, the character of the excitement has 
not been accurately determined. That faith which he has elsewhere 
so ably described, has had much concern in the cures alleged to 
have been performed by agencies so little understood by those who 
used them. His observations on bathing, in its various forms, are 
written with his usual acumen. 

The reader is then presented with sixty valuable pages on poi- 
sons and their remedies, on venesection, on diet, on drink, on 
drunkenness, and on the apparatus used in medical practice. The 
last section is illustrated with engravings ; and the ingenuity of the 
inventions merits the distinction which Dr. Reece has conferred on 
them. 

Part Second consists of a formal disquisition on diseases, arranged 
in alphabetical order. ‘This arrangement is preceded by observa- 
tions on the passions, and by a series of questions to enable the 
uninitiated to discriminate the character of diseases. On the details 
of these three hundred pages, it is impossible to enlarge, as the 
merits of the several articles deserve. Whatever it is proper to 
know is carefully introduced ; and, to ordinary knowledge, the Doctor 
has freely added his criticisms on existing practice ; and, in general, 
they are as sensible and judicious, as bold and original. It is a 
feature of the whole, that the author is honest and in earnest, while 
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his zeal and his knowledge of his subject command the esteem and. 
respect of his readers. 


As a book of popular instruction, relative to diseases, remedies, 
and preventives, we cannot wonder that its author has superseded 
the Tapots and Buchans, who formerly were the medical oracles of 
the people. It surpasses them in the degree in which they surpassed 
the Culpeppers and Cheynes of a former age. If wisdom be pre- 
ferable to ignorance, if knowledge is power, if contemporary merit 
can be divested of envy, then it will be the duty of all to aid in the 
circulation of such a book; and to confer on the author the fair dis-- 
tinction to which useful labours are always entitled. 





EvenNInNG. 


Yes, this is Evening !—there are gems 
Glittering upon each flowret fair ; 
They bend with dewy diadems, 
And smile as if well-pleased to wear. 


Yes, this is Evening !—there are hues 
Of sunlight glowing in the sky, 

But soft as rain-bow tinctured dews, 
And mix’d, like them, in harmony. 


Yes, this is Evening !—there are airs 
Sweet as the breath of music sound ; 
The bosom of the ocean wears 
A calm as if enchantment-bound. 


Yes, this is Evening !--there are thought 
And feeling full arising now ; 

With all the soft hour’s sweetness fraught 
The power of song is weak to show. 


Yes, this is Evening !—Memory’s shrine 
Is now adorn’d in many a breast ; 

Now blush the buds, the tendrils twine, 
Of hours, past hours, that deeply blest ! 


Yes, this is Evening !—tears of bliss 
Are now bedewing many a cheek ; 

Why in such beauteous eve as this, 
Forbear my lips of joy to speak ? 


Though none be near me now, to say, 
‘ This is a beauteous evening ;’ 

There have been such, though far away, 
Whose forms I to this hour can bring ; 


Whose soft tones of affection past 
Will never cease from Fancy’s ear ; 

Nor cease to claim, while memory last, 
The tribute of an Evening tear. 





Tue Neiteuerry Hits. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who has himself visited the Neilgherries, has 
favoured us with a variety of scattered notices respecting that most 
interesting region, derived partly from his own observation, but 
more particularly from the authority of those of much greater 
experience, of the climate, convenience, and productions, of this 
most inviting station ; and we have endeavoured to give the sub- 
stance of his information in the article which follows : 


Of the climate, we may observe, that it is most decidedly healthy ; 
the notion, however, of its being uniformly serene, is erroneous, 
At the setting in of the south-west monsoon, that boisterous weather 
which we here experience, and which prevails more or less through- 
out the Bay of Bengal and coasts adjacent, also affects the Neil- 
gherries. ‘The boisterous weather on that mountainous region at the 
setting in of, and occasionally during, the monsoon, prevails some- 
times for a week together, and it is then somewhat bleak and un- 
comfortable, and invalids would require a fire ; but it is still healthy, 
and merely unpleasant out of doors. What is more remarkable and 
recommendatory of the station, is, that in this season it is generally 
more agreeable, excepting during the blowing weather, than during 
the other ; and, in April and May, when we in Bengal are ‘ groan- 
ing and sweating under this weary life.’ with a thermometer at 95°, 
the atmosphere of the Neilgherries is cooled by delightfully refresh- 
ing showers, and the thermometer does not rise, in well-sheltered 
houses, above 68° ! 


The uniformity of the temperature is another delightful charac- 
teristic of the Neilgherries; it scarcely varies throughout the year 
above 12° or 14°. When it is at 90°, the heat is felt oppressive ; 
but, with a chattah, an invalid may still walk out with impunity, 
and, for a healthy individual, even that slight precaution is unneces- 
sary. From September to March, hoar frosts prevail; and, from 
January to April, the sky is scarcely shaded by a single cloud. 


The greatest danger to invalids is, that the excitement of the 
sudden change, perhaps, we should say, the invigorating effect, in- 
duces them to imagine themselves well the moment they reach the 
hills. They feel their appetite return, and a strong desire of loco- 
motion ; and they are apt too freely to indulge the cails of the first, 
and the restless activity of renovated spirits, which impels them to 
the last. In general, however, the climate counteracts the evils 
that might arise from such imprudence ; but it is better avoided. 

With regard to lines of approach, there are several. In the 
north-east monsoon, that is, from October to April, it is recom- 
mended, in going from hence, to proceed to the Malabar coast, and 
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disembark at Calicut. Ships bound to Bombay would always land 
passengers there, and the charge for a single individual would not 
be high. At Calicut, we believe, comfortable accommodation, until 
the requisite preparations for the journey could be made, is pro- 
curable ; and the distance from the base of the hills is not more 
than 75 miles, and about 115 to Ootacamund, the principal station 
upon them. Our correspondent thus describes the stages in a 
palanquin : 

From Calicut to Angadypooram, 

Angadypooram to Maunarghaut, 

Maunarghaut to Soondaputty, the base of the Neil- 

gherries, 
To the top of the pass, 
To Ootacamund, 


Total,.... 115 miles. 


At Mannarghaut there is already a bungalow ; and a second is 
proposed to be erected, if not already erected, at Soondaputty. The 
second stage is described as lying almost wholly through a forest. 
From Soondaputty the ascent begins, and continues rather steep for 
several miles, when you arrive at the table land, whence it is more 
gradual on to Ootacamund. ‘The forest land of the second stage is, 
as might be supposed, conceived to be somewhat unhealthy at par- 
ticular seasons; but, when this is the case, it is not at all difficult to 
make arrangements to avoid stopping at Soondaputty, which 
is the foot of the pass, by making one stage of it to the table land 
of the mountain, about six miles further on. 


It appears that the route above proposed is decidedly the cheapest, 
the most convenient, and the most agreeable during the north-east 
monsoon ; but, in the other season, the Malabar coast is a lee shore, 
and vessels do not touch there ; it then becomes necessary to dis- 
embark on the Coromandel coast. Negapatam has been suggested 
to our correspondent as about the nearest point from the hills; but 
it is difficult to get put ashore there, that is, opportunities for that 
place from hence are rare ; otherwise, it is a very convenient route ; 
it is 70 or 80 miles from ‘Trichinopoly, which you take in your way, 
and 200 from the hills. Our correspondent has never travelled it, 
but he learns that there are good bungalows all the way. 


A passage to Madras may be had, however, in almost any month. 
In some respects, too, this route is preferable to the other; it 
doubles the land journey, indeed, but a great part of the distance, 
say 130 miles, from the Presidency to the passes, is travelled in 
three nights. The transition of climate, however, is more gradual, 
and the route through more convenient stations, Bangalore and 
Mysore, to Goodulputt, up the northern pass of the Neilgherries. 
Starting from Madras, also, where every requisite for the land 
journey can be procured, is an advantage. We should recommend, 
however, to all invalids, (unless, of course, the urgency of the case 
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rendered choice out of the question,) to sail from this place ir 
February, when a rapid passage down the bay is made, and land and 
sea breezes prevail on the Malabar coast ; they should then stay out 
the hot season in the hills; and, in September, when the coast is 
again open, they will have opportunities of returning, if they wish 
to quit it so soon, to enjoy the cold season in Calcutta. 


The difficulties of procuring dwelling-houses are in a very consi- 
derable degree obviated, we believe. House-rent is still dear; but 
houses are to be had: and it is said, that the station has been so 
powerfully recommended as an invalid station, either to the Madras 
Government, or to this, that every encouragement is likely to be: 
afforded to the construction of more. We are informed, that the 
liberality of the Madras Government has already aided greatly in 
the erection of those now built ; but, at present, the demand rather 
exceeds the supply, and timely application should be made. The 
houses are not all puckah built ; and most of them, indeed, are 
rather bungalows, having thatched roofs ; but they are comfortable, 
and some of them are said to equal those of the stations below. 
The number of houses at the station is seventeen, we believe ; but 
of these, some are the property of Government, others entirely 
private dwellings, and five, which are built by some gentlemen ow 
speculation, with advances made by Government, are for hire. One 
house now building, entirely puckah, will cost, it is said, upwards of 
20,000 rupees. — 

Next to houses, an essential point is the description and quantity 
of food procurable ; for, in an invigorating climate, where a man is 
likely to feel again a renewal, if not of the ‘ freshness of the heart,’ 
at least of the vigour of the appetite, this becomes an interesting 
matter for consideration. On this point, we have not very detailed 
information ; but we Jearn that beef of excellent quality is procura- 
ble, and European vegetables in abundance ; so that, with his cool 
wines and pale ale, even an old Indian may not be in danger of 
dying of inanition. Europe supplies should, of course, be taken 
from hence, though our correspondent actually speaks already of 
Europe shops in the Neilgherries ! a very interesting proof of the 
progress of civilisation in that lofty region. ° Bread, the staff of life, 
is still brought from the low land ; but even this obstacle will yield 
to an increased demand: nor have we a doubt, from all the infor- 
mation we have of the advantages of soil and climate of the Neil- 
gherries, that, fostered by the genial warmth of State encourage- 
ment, this favoured region will become so famed for the cheapness 
and abundance of its supplies, that we in a few years shall never 
hear of an Indian invalid’s taking a trip to the Cape or the Isle 
of France for the benefit of his health. Even now, though 
comparatively in its infancy, in our judgment it possesses advan- 
tages over both, and most decidedly in point of expense. That is 
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beyond all question ; for, both at the Isle of France and the Cape, 
the cost of living is enormous ; the passage to and from, double or 
treble the charge, the voyage three times as long and disagreeable, 
and communication with friends in India rare. In climate, too, we 
conceive the palm must be conceded to the Neilgherries. If our 
correspondent is right, it is always, throughout the year, a cool cli- 
mate, and the temperature uniform, to a degree almost unknown 
in any other part of the world. 


Numerous servants are not required ; publiccooliesare procurable ; 
and a company of the Dooly corps has been stationed on the hill, 
for the conveyance of the baggage. The numbers of both are 
likely to be increased. Attention should be paid to the packing up 
of baggage ; each package should be a load for a couple of coolies 
or a bullock. For coolies, bearers, &c., application must be made 
in due time to the civil authorities in Malabar, perhaps the Col- 
lector of Calicut, if that route be adopted ; and, for accommodation 
at Oocatamund, a reference is to be made to a Mr. J ohnston, a re- 
pectable European residing there. 

Between Calicut and the mountains, we learn that a regular road 
is making, and it is proposed to erect some more bungalows at the 
different stages. Round the station itself roads are already com- 
pleted, which admit of pleasant exercise for invalids or convalescents 
on horseback or in palkees.— Bengal Chronicle. 





Woman's Love. 


Sriiz, deep, and mighty, in her bosom dwells 
The fountain of undying love,—whence spring, 
Beyond the power of man’s imagining, 

The joy that lives in dreams, the hope that swells 
This earth into a paradise of bliss ;— 

Its all-absorbing tide, with pleasing smart, 

The universal empire of the heart 
Enchaining in its grasp. Such love as this, 

Like unto kind, refreshing dews from heaven, 
Should reach the soul of man, and prosper there : 

How oft unto the wind such love is given, 

Its sweetness left to perish in despair! - 
Like the soft clouds, that pour with fruitful hand 
Their treasures on the barren, unreturning sand ! 
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Lerrers FROM Persia AND THE PERSIAN GULF. 


We have had an opportunity of seeing some late letters from 
the interior of Persia, as well as from the Persian Gulf, the scattered 
notices of which appeared to us worthy of being embodied into 
shape, and brought together under one point of view. 

Beginning with the interior of Persia, we learn, from all the 
letters we have seen, that the situation of the British Resident at 
the Persian Court, has been, ever since his arrival, one of exceeding 
delicacy and embarrassment. He found Persia involved in a dan- 
gerous war with a power, against the resources of which she was 
utterly unable to compete. He was left entirely without instruc- 
tions ; and, therefore, in all that he has done, he has acted on his own 
individual responsibility. ‘The apathy with which the authorities at 
home regard the growing ascendancy of Russia in Central Asia, is, 
to those on the spot, quite inconceivable. From the commencement 
to the termination of the contest, it is said that the Resident was 
not honoured with a single reply to one of the many despatches in 
which he endeavoured to point out to the Ministers at home, the 
critical situation in which we might be placed by the progress of 
the Imperial arms. Had not the British representative, however, 
acted with great firmness, though thus unsupported, nothing could 
have saved Persia from becoming a province, or, at least, a depen- 
dency of Russia. The mutual want of confidence in the bellige- 
rents was such, that they could never have come to terms save 
through his mediation ; while the spirit of disaffection was so gene- 
ral throughout the country, that had a single Calmuc crossed the 
boundary, the Kudger family (the present royal race) would from 
that moment have ceased to regin. It is stated, therefore, without 
hesitation, by all that write on the subject, that the Shah owes his 
throne to British exertions made at his own Court. To the British 
Resident the indemnity money was paid by his Majesty, and by 
the British Resident it was made over to the Russians. The inde- 
pendence and integrity of Persia has, in short, for the present, at 
least, been preserved ; but how long it may continue so, will, in 
some measure, depend on the vigour and wisdom of the British 
Ministry. The influence of the British name was never greater 
than at this moment ; but, if we neglect or abandon the interests of 
Persia for the future, she has no alternative but to throw herself 
into the arms of our rival. This, it is said, has been repeatedly 
stated, in the strongest language, to the authorities at home ; never- 
theless, nothing seems yet to have roused the Cabinet of England 
to a due sense of the danger arising from such an issue. If our 
officers are withdrawn from the services of Abbas Mirza, as is 
thought in Persia to be now in contemplation, their places will be 
instantly supplied by those of the Emperor of Russia; and then we 
may repent it, when it is too late. 
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The Shah, in consideration of the services rendered him by the 
British Resident, has conferred upon him the order of first class 
of the Lion and the Sun, with the right of quartering the insignia 
of Persia on his armorial bearings : while the Emperor has given 
him a magnificent present, of his portrait set in diamonds, of great 
value, and the grand cordon of St. Anne. 


The letters from the Persian Gulf state, that, by the treaty of 
peace between the Persians and Russians, the former have agreed 
to cede all the territory beyond, or rather to the north-west, of the 
Araxes, or Aras River, which includes the fortress of Erivan ; and 
the Russians are to retain also the fort of Abassabad, (regularly 
constructed on a European plan,) on the eastern side of the Araxes ; 
from whence they may, whenever it suits their purpose, make in- 
roads, and even push on to Tabriz without much difficulty. In 
addition to all this, they have compelled the Persians to give them 
nearly seyen lacs of tomauns (700,0001.), before they would quit 
Tabriz ; and when they did evacuate it, they carried with them 
about 70,000 stand of muskets, with a quantity of brass cannon, 
which they found in the arsenal there ; thus, by draining both money 
and arms, entirely crippling the resources of the Shah. It is said 
he has nothing like an army to contend against such troops as the 
Russians can bring into the field; in short, it was the height of 
folly in Prince Abbas Mirza to attack Russia, when it was evidently 
the policy of Persia to cultivate the friendship of that formidable 
Power. 

Should the old King die suddenly, it is well known that all the 

’the brothers (his sons) will fiercely contend for the throne, and the 
whole country, for a time, will be in confusion. What part Russia 
will then act, few, perhaps, can say. There is no doubt that Abbas 
Mirza has been strengthening his interest with the Russian General 
by every means in his power ; and numerous strange reports, to his 
discredit, have been, and are now, in circulation. 

The British Envoy, Colonel Macdonald, has, it is universally ad- 
mitted, had a difficult card to play : to withhold the annual subsidy 
paid by the India Company, in money, to the Persians, and yet to 
preserve the British influence with the Shah. It is believed, how- 
ever, that nothing but the necessities of the Persian King compelled 
him to submit to the loss; though he may, perhaps, find a more 
convenient time in future to demand its reparation, as he is be- 
coming very avaricious. Partly in consequence of the money being 
paid to Russia in gold, that metal was becoming very scarce in Persia; 
and in Bushire little or none was to be procured ; and an inferior sil- 
ver rupee, Sahib Haroon, was the only coin in circulation ; even the 
old Persian rupee had been withdrawn. , 

The Imaum of Muscat, it is said, had not yet returned from his 
expedition to Mombas, (a place belonging to his family, near Zan- 
zibar,) the chieftain of which place had-rebelled against the Imaum, 
who has resolved to reduce him to obedience. Accounts had reached 
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the Gulf that the expedition was successful; but the Imaum had not 
yet returned. 


The treaty which Captain Moresby, R.N., entered into with the 
Imaum to gradually abolish the slave trade in his dominions, was 
little or not attended to; and, from the present mode of living, both 
of the, Arabs and Persians, it was thought that the treaty would 
never be carried into effect ; and that it would be continually evaded 
whilst the Mohammedan religion prevailed in these countries. The 
India Company have five cruisers in the Gulf. The new 18-gun 
ships are described as beautiful vessels, and as sailing uncommonly 
fast. All they required was European seamen, which were very 
scarce in the Bombay Marine; and as for midshipmen, it is said 
that there are very few in the service; indeed, some of the cruisers 
had not one; so much were they required for acting lieutenants. 
The ships of the Bombay Marine had hoisted the red ensign and 
pendant in consequence of the Lord High Admiral’s permitting 
them ; but upon what footing this long-neglected service was at last 
to be considered, their officers were most anxious to know. 


As this Gulf is still but little known, we may mention as a 
piece of interesting information, that Major Wilson, the Resident 
at Bushire, with a party of English officers, recently visited Taurie, 
(near Kongoon,) which was an extensive commercial town some 
centuries ago, but is now in ruins. The numerous, very deep, 
and beautifully-formed wells, or circular reservoirs for water, up 
to the very summit of the nearest mountains, excited their sur- 
prise, as well as their not being at all used by the present inhabi- 
tants. 

The lofty, abrupt mountains near Cape Mussunndom, with their 
deep inlets, had began to excite the curiosity of visitors: and the 
island of Bahrein, also, which contains springs of fresh water 
gushing from the rocks, some distance out at sea ; upwards of thirty 
of such springs being known to the fishermen of the place. 


In consequence of the misunderstanding between the Turkish and 
British Governments, the Pasha of Bussorah is described as being 
at a Joss how to act. ‘The Pasha himself is well disposed towards 
the English, and is anxious to promote the commerce between the 
Euphrates and India. Major ‘Taylor, the East India Company's 
Resident, still continued there ; and three English merchant ships 
were also there endeavouring to procure cargoes for Bombay, The. 
present extensive consumption of British manufactured cotton 
cloths, both coloured and white, by the Persians, surprised even 
the English merchants, who could recollect the little demand that 
there was for them a few years ago. A tolerably fine piece of 
chintz was now sold in the bazaar of Bussorah for the value of 
twenty-five shillings English. Russian chintzes were also much 
used, partly in consequence of the brilliancy of their colours 
though they are considerably dearer than the English. 





Cure or OpntTHatmia IN Inp1A. 


Wz have much pleasure in publishing the following Ophthalmic 
Report by Dr. Richmond, with which we have been kindly fa- 
voured : : 

* Annual Return of Ophthalmic Diseases treated in Indore, Oogein, 

Mhow, und neighbouring villages, from May to December, 1827. 


‘ Restored to good sight of Cataract, 364 ; restored to partial sight of ditto, 29 ; 
sight lost after operation, by the imprudence of the patient, 27; restored to good 
sight of Closed Pupil, 8; to partial sight of ditto, 14 ;—Total, 415. 


Re- No 
better. . | REMARKS. 


49 Not treated. 
0 





DISEASES. 





Incipient Cataract 
mia . ° ° 
{Granular Conjunctive . 
Leucoma - ° ° 
{Nebula Cornea 
Nyetalopia 
Hemerolopia 
jAmaurosis . 
Lippitudo 
Epiphora 
Pterygium 
Entropium . 
Hordeolum . :. 
istula Lachrymalis 
Hydrophthulmia . 
Staplyloma . ® P e R 
Destroyed previous to application 


Total 173 110 254 


* Though the population in these towns and villages is not nearly 
so great as in other parts of the country in which I have been, yet I 
found diseases of the eye prevail to a much greater extent, that they 
were of a more aggravated nature, and that a greater number of 
them were incurable, than what I had seen, in the same proportion 
of people, on any former occasion ; the cause of which I attribute 
to the difference of climate, and the sudden vicissitudes from heat to 
cold. In December, January, and February, the thermometer fre- 
quently sinks below 50°, and during the warm months it rises to 
100°, and sometimes higher. Owing to the land being high, the 
prevalent wind blows over the country with greater force than if it 
had been low, carrying along with it clouds of dust, some of which, 
being introduced into the eye, assists in producing all those dreadful 
diseases of that organ with which the poor inhabitants are so gene- 
rally afflicted. 

‘ Those people who were restored to sight in the town of Indore 
were thereby not a little gratified ; and though they were informed 
of my being employed by Government for the charitable purpose of 
relieving them, as far as in my power, and nothing was expected, 
nor would be received from them, yet they persisted in making small 
presents to my Native assistants. Two boys and a girl, blind with 
cataract almost from the time of their birth, were restured to sight. 
Several people came from a considerable distance to me ;. and when 
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Cure of Ophthalmia in India. 


I was at Mhow, a man, who had been blind several years, came 
from near Cawnpore, a distance of three hundred miles, and received 
his sight. On visiting many of these people, some months after the 
operation, I found vision greatly improved by the exercise which the 
eye had undergone. The image was more distinctly depicted upon 
the retina than shortly after the operation. This was owing to the 
action of the muscles elongating the globe by compression, con- 
verging the rays of light, and shortening the focal angle. 


‘In Oogein, where superstition prevails as much as in the darkest 
ages of antiquity, and where, I believe, no European surgeon had 
practised before, the curiosity of the people was greatly excited to 
know by what means I restored sight. Sometimes, before I had 
time to finish the operation, they crowded round me so much, as to 
induce me to withdraw the instrument, rather than let the appear- 
ance of it be seen, as it would have probably excited horror, and 
prevented others from applying to me. The magnitude of human 
misery in that town occasioned by numerous diseases, is almost in- 
credible, being equal, in proportion to the number of people, to what 
I have seen in any part of Europe. 

‘ A man, who had been blind three years, upon being restored to 
sight, conceiving it to be a duty, in consequence of a vow he had 
made, distributed presents among his friends and relatives ; and, as 
a mark of gratitude to me, on my departure from thence, he con- 
veyed me to Dewassa, a distance of twenty miles. A brahmin lad, 
of fifteen years of age, who had been blind twelve, on being restored 
to sight, was so desirous of gaining information, that he went daily 
round the bazaar, and inquired the names of the different articles ; 
but the people found him a troublesome visitor, as he examined 
many things with too much freedom, a liberty which he probably 
assumed on account of his high caste, and the kind treatment which 
he received from them while blind. This case is similar to that of 
a boy whom I met with at Poonah, and which has been published. 
A woman of a respectable family, aged twenty-five years, and born 
blind with cataract, was restored to a degree of useful sight; but, 
owing to the retina never having been used, the light falling upon 
it made but a faint impression at first; I have much reason to ex- 
pect that exercise will, in the course of time, not only improve it, 
but bring it into as good a state of vision, as that of any other after 
operation. In the course of my duty with the 4th Dragoons, two 
girls, born blind with cataract, one fourteen years, the other six, 
were also restored to sight. 

“It may not be improper for me now to show how far I have 
availed myself of the advantages which the unparalleled opportuni- 
ties presented to me during the course of my practice afforded, of 
explaining a subject so little known, and yet of such vast importance. 


‘ From the experience I have had of the operation for cataract, I 


am enabled to speak, I conceive, upon the advantages of couching 
and extraction, in a more positive manner than any other person 
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whose labours have not been so extensive as my own; and I believe 
there is not a single surgeon in existence that has had more oppor- 
tunities. of exercising his skill, and examining, at his leisure, the nu- 
merous varieties, and different stages, of visual opacity. 

‘ As, in the course of my experience, I have obtained a knowledge 
in the practice of ophthalmic surgery, I believe, before unknown, I 
consider it my duty, as a professional man, to put it in the way of 
being brought before the public, in order that others, who have had 
fewer opportunities, may not be wanting in any thing which I can 
communicate to them, either for their own advantages, or that of 
mankind in general. Such being my belief and sentiment, I beg to 
lay a treatise on Cataract before the Board. | 

‘ It is necessary for me to add, that in it I have pursued a differ- 
ent path from that of any other writer on the subject, and formed 
the work on a different model. Though many surgeons have written 
elaborate treatises on cataract, no one has given a scientific descrip- 
tion of it, not even of one species, nor laid down rules for a general 
and successful mode of operating ; the reason of which seems to be, 
that they have not combined the study of the subject with optics, 
nor considered that science necessary to the elucidation of its nature, 
a circumstance which, I doubt not, was the cause of their having 
fallen into daily error, and consequent failure of success. 

‘ It is impossible to understand visual opacities, or the different 
stages of cataract, without a knowledge of optics; neither can the 
different colours reflected from an altered position of the lens, while 
in the eye, during the operation, be understood. It is not enough 
to the happy issue of the operation, that the surgeon proceeds me- 
chanically to remove the lens ; but to operate with success, he should 
be acquainted with thedifferent shades of colour anddegrees of density. 

‘I have opened a wide field; and though truly sensible of not 
having been able to do justice in the research of it, yet I have the 
prospect that it will induce others to follow, and more thoroughly 
examine the ground. ‘There is ample scope for the talents and in- 
dustry of any man during his lifetime. I have shown how a know- 
ledge of the different species of cataract may be acquired previous to 
operation. He who will compare the different stages of opacity 
with light transmitted and reflected from an opayue lens, will find 
the facts which I have stated fully illustrated, and himself amply 
compensated for his trouble by the information obtained. Instead 
of proceeding to operate upon a cataract, whose extent of opacity 
and degree of density used to be unknown till after the operation, 
which has hitherto been the case with every operator, the very pos- 
sibility of obtaining a previous knowledge of them having been de- 
nied, he will proceed to operate with a knowledge of them, conse- 
quently, with more confidence, and greater prospect of success. 

‘In the operative part, I have tried every method practised by 
modern surgeons, but found none answer the purpose so well as that 
of couching on an improved plan, one, in which the capsule is cut 
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out before the lens is depressed, and which is adapted to the age of 
every patient to every species of cataract, whether it be congenital 
or formed after birth. This is a great point gained, as every author 
has complained of not being able to discover a method so suited. 

‘ Of the different methods practised in Europe, not one is adapted 
to the Natives of India, as they will not submit to the pain excited 
by a large instrument. Indeed, the frequent failures which happen 
in the hands of the most dexterous operators, show that they are 
equally ill adapted to Europeans, and ought therefore to be totally 
abandoned. The instrument which I have invented, is so small, 
that its penetrating the eye is scarcely felt. 

‘ Pursuing this improved method of operating, under circum- 
stances more disadvantageous than perhaps any surgeon ever la- 
boured, I have succeeded in carrying my practice, among the most 
superstitious people in the world, to such an extent and facility, that 
no difficulty exists in practising it all over India. By means of it, 
and by the liberality and benevolence of the Bombay Government 
towards the Natives, and the humanitv of their Medical Board in 
giving me assistance to further their charitable purposes, upwards 
of two thousand five hundred, blind with cataract, have been restored 
to sight during the last five years: besides, a still greater number, 
with other diseases in the eye, have been cured and relieved, in whom 
many of the diseases would have terminated in blindness, had timely 
assistance not been given. 

‘ But to illustrate what I have advanced, by showing how much 
the analogy runs between the different species of cataract through 
every class and order, I have extracted the following table from my 
work. In it the number of species amount to forty-five, of which 
only six were but very imperfectly known to other writers ; I have 
added thirty-nine. Those termed spurious are not included. On 
account of the very minute structure of the parts within the eye, it 
was necessary to adopt names, which, though long, conveyed the 
meaning of the extent of opacity and degree of density. 

‘ The first class contains pure lenticular cataract, and is divided 
into two orders, hard and soft, which, according to their predominant 
colours, are divided into genera; these again, according to the va- 
riety of shades, are divided into species. 

‘ The second class comprises capsulo-lenticular, and contains the 
greatest number and variety of any ; but it is not difficult to be un- 
derstood. It is divided into three orders, hard, soft, and fluid; the 
‘genera are formed on the same principle as the preceding, viz., the 
colour of the lens. The form and variety of capsular opacities make 
the principal difference between this class and the preceding one. 

‘ The third, though the least, is the most difficult to be understood, 
and requires more attention than any other. The orders in it are 
two, which are formed from the state of the capsule alone. In the 
first, there is no lens; in the second, it is transparent. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 19. £@ 
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Synopsis Cataracta. 


Crass L—Punre LENTICULAR CATARACT. 
Order 1st, Hard. Order 2d, Soft. 
Species. Species. 
Genus Ist, Green, Blackish green, Genus Ist, Blue, light cerulean, 
Olive do. ——dark do. 
Laurel do. . 
— 24d, Yellow and pea green, 
Orange white. 











Crass II.—CaprsuLe LENTICULAR CATARACT. 
Order Ist, Hard. 

Genus lst, Brown, Chesnut lens, black opaque capsule. 
Blackish brown lens, clouded capsule. 
do. do. do. radiated do, 
2d, Yellow, Greenish yellow lens, misty capsule. 
do. do. do.clouded do. 
do. do. do. radiated do. 
Orange yellow lens, clouded capsule. 

3d, Green, Pea green lens, misty capsule. 

do. do. do. radiated do. 

do. do. do. striated _do. 

do. do. do.clouded do. 

Laurel green lens, misty capsule. 

Blackish do. do. do. do. 
. clouded do. 
. tadiated do. 
. punctated do. 
. reticulated do. 
. crescent do. 
. complete white do. 
. barred capsule. 

do. do. do. posterior white capsule. 

4th, Livid, Livid lens, radiated capsule. 

do. do. clouded do. 

do. do. punctuated do. 

Order 2d, Soft. 
Species. 
Genus Ist, Blue, Dark cerulean lens, clouded capsule, 
do. do. do. maculated do. 

—— do. do. do. starred do. 
—_——_——- Light do. do. radiated do. 
—_—————- do. do. do. punctated do. 

Order 3d, Fluid. 
Species. 
Genus Ist, Orange, Bluish grey buff orange lens, opaque capsule, 
do. do. do. do. do. punctated do. 
do. do. do. do. do. clouded do. 
do. do. do. do. do. misty do. 
Yellowish grey lens, clouded capsule. 

The yellowish grey is the appearance of the fluid, while the nucleus has retired 
from the anterior capsule. The buff orange colour is the appearance of the nu- 
cleus when itis large, and always occupies the inferior segment. 







































































Crass II].—Pure Capsucrar CATARACT. 
Order lst, Without Lens, Order 2d, With Transparent Lens. 
Species, Species. 
Genus Ist, Receded anterior capsule, Genus Ist, Central anterior capsule. 
2d, Straw yellow, ossiousan- ———— do. posterior do. 
terior capsule. 
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‘It is not a little remarkable to find, that the formation of this 
extensive variety of cataract depends upon two primitive colours— 
light orange, and white boiled albuminous—each being differently 
shaded, and combined with the various forms of capsular opacities. 
This I proved by extracting the lens in a very great number of 
cases ; a circumstance that also enabled me to make a correct deli- 
neation of each species, by which every kind of opacity, whether in 
the capsule or lens, and the degree into which the latter has dege- 
nerated, are known previous to the operation; and which I have 
fully explained upon the principles of optics: all these different 
characters I pointed out, without reserve, while operating, to such 
gentlemen as honoured me with their presence. 

‘ A beautiful, bright, moveable spot is sometimes observed in the 
eye, deeply seated, and generally formed of bluish and greenish rays ; 
but a mixture of yellow is occasionally seen. This I have also ex- 
plained on the same principles. 

‘ The colour of that species of cataract, vulgarly termed pearly 
glistening, I have shown to be produced by the unequal refraction 
and reflection of light from the capsule and lens. 

‘ Why objects sometimes appear divided or multiplied in the eye, 
I have shown to be owing to the interception of light by capsular 
opacities, while the lens is transparent, or wanting. 

‘ By the refractive power of a transparent lens, I have demon- 
strated, that no lens whatever, under any state of opacity, increases 
in density, but always decreases. 

‘The strictures which I have found it necessary to throw out 
upon different authors, may be thought severe, but, being just, I 
could not avoid making them; and the more especially, as the 
passing over of errors must have led into many failures and disap- 


pointments in the operation. 
‘fk * ’ 
Geo. Ricumonp, Oculist. 





DestrRucTION oF FEVER. 


(From Dr. Graham's ‘ Modern Domestic Medicine.’) 


WHEN a number of children are living in the same house where the measles 
is present, as in boarding-schools, poor-houses, &c., it is of much moment to be 
acquainted with the means of preventing the spread of the contagion, and I 
would here recommend the free use of the chlorides of sodium or of lime as a 
safe and effectual antidote. M. Labarraque, of Paris, says, that he has lately 
witnessed a satisfactory instance in which the infection arising from measles, 
which had occurred in a boarding-school, had been perfectly arrested, without 
the removal of any of the pupils, by the employment of these chlorides. And 
M. Lisfranc, surgeon in chief of the hospital La Pitié, in Paris, has fully ascer- 
tained that the air of wards where small-pox patients are confined, no longer 
communicates the disease, whilst daily sprinklings with these solutions are em- 
ployed. There can be no doubt that the same means will prove of equal efficacy 
in arresting the progress of the infection of scarlet fever, &c. 





CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta. ] 


ARDAGH, Captain, Dep.-Judge-Adv.-Gen., posted to 3d District, vy. Highmoor. 
—M. May 22. 

Abbot, C., Lieut. 5th N. I., on furl. to Belgaum.—M. May 22. 

Alexander, W. S., Mr., to be Regist. of the Zillah Court at Cuttack.—C. May 15. 

Atkinson, W. H., Lieut., to be Sup. Eng. in the Ceded Districts. —B. May 2. 

Adams, J. W., Brig., app. to Gen. Staff, with rank of Brig. Gen.—C. May 3. 

Aston, H., Lieut. 10th Regt., to act as Quar.-Mas, and Interp. in the Hindoostanee 
and Mahratta languages, to the 11th N. 1—B. July 21. 

Annesley, W. R., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 6. 

Andrews, J. R. B., Ens., 52d N. L, to be Lieut.—C. June 6. 

Aguitel, T. J., Capt. 44th N. I., to be Major.—C. June 6. 

Armstrong, A., Cadet Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—C. June 6. 

Abbott, J. R., Cadet, prom to Ens.—C. June 6. 

Bone, John, Esq., to be Agent of Government for Saffragam, v. Wilmot. 
—Ceylon, July 1. 

Bax, Jolin, Esq., to act as Sec. with the Hon. the Governor in the Deccan. 
—B. June 25. 

Barton, Assist.-Surg., app. to the Med. charge of the Zillah of Cuddapah, vy. 
Stewart, dec.—M. June 17. 

Bird, John, Esq., to be 2d Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Southern Division.—M. June 10. 

Bullock, Captain, Dep.-Judge-Ady.-Gen., posted to Ist District, v. Ardagh. 
—M. May 22. 

Bruce, A. F., Esy., to be Head Assist. to the Collec. and Magis. of Guntoor. 
—M. June 3. 

Baker, W. W., Sen. Lient. 32d N. I., to be Capt. v. Willows, prom.—M. May 27. 

Blagrane, Charles G., Mr., to be Salt Agert for the Divis. of Bullooah—C. May 8. 

Barlow, J. H., Mr., to be Salt Agent for the Div. of Jessore.—C. May 8. 

Burrowes, J., Lieut., to act as Quar.-Mas. and Interp. in the Hindoost. lang. to 
the 14th N. I.—B. June 5. 

Baron, C., Cadet, prom. to Cornet.—B. June 6, 

Berthon, C., Cadet, prom. 2d Lieut. Artill.—B. June 6. 

Browne, J. M., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 6. 

Bainbridge, G. H., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 6. 

Balgrie, Mackenzie, Mr., adm. Assist.-Surg.—B. June 6. 

Boye, H., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B, June 9. 

Bell, G. B., Capt., 68th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health. 

Brookes, Wm., Lieut.-Col., 31st N. I., returned to duty.—C. June 1. 

Browne, E. G., Major, to be Lieut.-Col., v. Harriot, prom.—C. June 6. 

Brooke, C. W., Major, to be Lieut.-Col. vy. Hodgson, prom.—C. June 6. 

Baker, G. P., Lieut.-Col. 38th N. L, to rank v. Higgins.—C. June 6. 

Bellew, H. W., Capt., 56th N. L, to rank v. Hardy.—C. June 6. 

Burton, R. B., Capt., 39th N. I., to take rank v. Palmer.—C. June 6. 

Baldock, R. W., Lieut.-Col. 19th N IL, to take rank v. Durant.—C, June 6. 

Browne, H. T., 2d Lieut. Artill., to rank.—C. June 6. 

Bary, H., Ens., to take rank.—C. June 6. 

Bowe, Wiiliam, Capt., 16th N.I., on furl. to Van. Diemen’s Land for health. 
—C. June 6. 

Bryce, A., Assist.-Surg., (M. D.,) rem. from Ist to 5th L. Cav.—C. May 19. 

Cooper, Fred., Assist. Surg., perm. to enter on general duties.—M. June 17. 

Crawford, the Rev. Mr. G. W., to be District Chaplain at Allahabad. 
—C. June 12. 
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Campbell, A. D., Esq., to be Third Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal and 
Circuit for the Centre Division.—M. June 17. 

Colbrook, J. U., Lieut. and Adj., 43d N. I., on furl. for health—M. May 22. 

Clarke, S. C., Esq., to be Registrar to the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for Northern Div.—M. June 3. 

Cotton, H. C., Capt., to be Sup. Eng. in Malabar and Canara, and Civ. Eng. in 
the Western Div.—M. May 2. 

Clapham, W., Lieut. Col., 4th N. I., to Comm. the Provinces of Malabar and 
Canara, v. Grant. (C. B.) on furl.—M. May 9. 

Cardew, F. M., to be Assist. Maj., and Collec. of Mirzapore.—C. May 1. 

Cumming, J. P., Lieut., 2d Eur. Reg., to act as Line Adj. at Deesa.—B. June5. 

Calman, Alex., Mr., (M. D.,) admitted Assist. Surg.—B. June 6. 

Chatterton, H. T., Mr., admitted Assist. Surg.—B. June 10. 

Coke, John, Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. June 4. 

Craigie, E. B., Major, to be Lieut. Col., v. Sargent, prom.—C. June 6, 

Cobbe, T. A., Major, 18th N. I., to take rank, v. Davis.—C. June 6. 

Campbell, J. H., Cadet, prow. to Ens.—C. June 6. 

Campbell, C., Super. Surg., app. to the Saugor Div.—C. May 14. 

Campbell, A., Assist. Surg., (M. D.,) posted to Horse Artill—C. May 16. 


Dickson, Anthony, Superintend. Surg., to be 3d Member of the Medical Board. 
vy. Ogilvey, prom.—C. June 20. 

Dyer, E., Capt., 46th N. I., to be Staff Officer and Paym. on the Neilgherry 
Hills.—M. June 17. 

Derville, A., Capt., 31st Reg. L. Inf., to be Dep. Assist. Adj. Gen. at Mysore, 
v. M‘Master.—M. May 20. 

Davinier, C., Sen. Lieut., (Brev. Capt.,) 30th N.I., to be Capt., v. Townsen 
prom.—M. May 27. 

Douglas, Lieut., to be Sup. Eng. with the Light Field Div. of the Hyderabad 
Subsid Force, v. Faher —M. May 2. 

Drake, Wm., Capt., 21st N. 1., to command Depot of Eur. Pens. at Cuddalore, 
v. Turner, resigned.—May 9. 

Durant, Jas., Lieut.-Col., Inf., to be Lieut.-Col.-Commandant, y. Baldock, dec. 
—C. May 9. 

Davidson, R, Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg.—B. June 6. 

Davidson, David, Mr., adm. Cadet.—B. July 2. 

Dunlop, Wm., Major, to be Lieut.-Col.-Comm., vy. Hampton, prom.—C. June 6. 

Dundas, T., Capt., 69th N. I., to be Major.—C. June 6. 

Drake, J. M., Ens., 46th N. I, to be Lieut.—C. June 6. 

Dun, J., Lieut.-Col., 17th N. I., to take rank, v. Miller.—C. June 6. 

Downes, D., Lieut., 31st N. I., to take rank, v. Townsend.—C. June 6. 

Davis, W. W., Lieut.-Col., Ist N. I., to take rank, v. Price.—C. June 6. 

Durant, J., Lieut.-Col., Commandant 18th N. I., to take rank, v. Logie, dec. 
—C. June 6. 

Don, W. G., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. June 6. 


Elliot, J. B., to be Senior Judge of the Prov. Courts of Appeal and Circuit for 
the Div. of Dacca—C. May 29. 

Elliot, H. M., Mr, to be Assist. to the Magistrate and to the Collector of Bareilly. 
—C. May 29. 

Elliot, J. ED (the Hon.,) to be Superin. of Stamps.—C. May 1. 

Evans, H. W., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 6. 

Ewart, W., Capt., 54th N. I., to take rank, v. Young.—C. June 6. 

Edwards, W., Lieut., 18th N. I., to take rank, v. Young.—C. June 6. 

Erskine, J. F., Ens., to take rank.—C. June 6. 

Erskine, John, Cadet, to take rank.—C. June 6. 

Ellis, T. P., Lieut., to act Adj. to the left wing of the 52d N.I—C. May 14. 


Freeman, Liecut., 42d N. I., perm. to proceed to China.—M., June U7. 
Franklyn, E., Capt., 1st Europ. reg., to be Deputy-Assist, Adj.-Gen. of the Army, 
v. Dyer.—M., June 17. 
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Faber, Lieutenant, to be Sup. Eng. with the Nagpore Subsid. Force, v. Drewry. 
—M. May 2. 

Frederick, W., Lieut., 6th N. L., struck off the strength of Army.—C. May 9. 

Fuller, Abr., Lieut., 33d N. I., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Hall prom.—C. May 9. 

Fallett, F. W., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—B. May 30. 

Fitzroy, A. W. B., Lieut., Lt. Cav., on furl. to Europ. for health.—C. July 2. 

Fagan, C. G., Mr., admitted Cadet of Cav., and prom. to Cornet.—C. June 2. 

Fulton, Henry, Mr., M. D., admit. Assist.-Surg.—C, May 31. 

Fleming, J., Maj., 38th N. I., to rank, v. Baker.—C. June 6. 

Fast, J. W., Lieut.-Col.-Com., 31st Native Infantry, to take rank, v. Broughton. 
—C. June 6. 

Fenton, A., Capt., Ist. N. L., to take rank, v. Sissmore.—C. June 6. 

Fuller, A., Capt. 33d N. L., to take rank, v. Hall—C. June 6. 

Frushard, J., Major Capt. and Brig.-Maj, app. to the Rajpootana Field Force. 
—C. May 19. 

Gibb, Alex., Esq., to be Ist Member of the Med. Board, v. Meck.—C. June 20. 

Grant, Capt., (Marine,) to act as Boat-Master.—B. June 27. 

Greme, C. H., Lieut., 5th Lt. Cav., to act as Sub.-Assist.-Commis.-General, 
—M. June 6. 

Graham, H. G., Assist.-Surg., perm. to enter on general duties.—M. June 17. 

Goldsworthy, J. W., Lieut., Ist N. I, on furlough.—M. May 22. 

Green, C. J., Lieut., to be Sup. Eng. in Travancore. —M. May 2. 

Gordon, W., Lient.-Col., 6th N. L., to assume the com. of the troops at Candiesh 
as Sen. Officer of the District.—B. July 21. 

Gilman, P. C., Major, to be Lieut.-Col., v. Patrickson, retired.—C. June 6. 

Goldie, A., Lieutenant and Brev.-Capt., 69th N. I., to be Captain of a company 
—C. June 6. 

Garner, J., Lieut.-Col., 31st N. L, to take rank, v. Lloyd invalid —C. June 6. 

Gale, J. L., Lieut.-Col., 31st N. 1., to take rank, v. Fast—C. June 6. 

Glover, C. H., Major, 35th N, I., to take rank, v. Baldock.—C. June 6, 

Greene, Joseph, 2d Lieut., to rank.—C. June 6. 

Gordon, W., Assist.-Surg., (M. D.,) to take rank.—June 6. 


Highmoor, Capt., Dep. Judge Adv.-Gen., 5th District, v. Murcot.—M. May 22. 

Harrington, J., Mr., to be fourth Judge of the Prov. Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Div. of Patna.—C. May 29. 

Hay, John, Maj., Inf., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Durant, prom.—C. May 9. 

Hall, John, Ens., 7th N.I., to be Lieut., v, Dalrymple, dec.—C. May 9. 

Hall, H., Capt., 33d N. I., to be Major, v. Hay, prom.—C. May 9. 

Home, R. W., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—B, May 30. 

Hodson, R., Mr., admit. Cadet of Inf.—B. July 22. 

Hartley, J. C., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 9. 

Hicks, ap: Artil., app. to superintend the buildings constructing at Rajcote. 
—B. July 2. 

Hampton, R., Lieut.-Col., to be Lieut.-Col.-Comm., v. De Castro, deceased. 
—C. June 6. 

Harriott, J. S., Lieut.-Col., to be Lieut.-Col.-Comm., v. Browne, dec.—C. June 6. 

Hodgson, H., Lieut.-Col., to be Lieut.-Col.-Comm., v. Poole invalided.—C. June 6, 

Hill, T. W., Ens., 44th N. 1., to be Lieut.—C. June 6. 

Hardy, A., Major, 56th N. L., to rank, v. Wrottesley.—C. June 6. 

Hawthorne, S., Major, 17th N. I., to take rank, v. Dun.—C. June 6. 

Hicks, J., Capt., 17th N. L., to take rank, v. Hawthorne.—C. June 6. 

Heptinstall, D. H., Major, 3lst N. L, to take rank, v. Garner.—C. June 6. 

Holyoake, J., Capt., 19th N. I., to take rank, v. Cobbe.—C. June 6. 

Hay, J., Lieut.-Col., 35th N. I., to take rank, v. De Castro, dec.—C. June 6, 

Hall, H., Major, 33d N. I., to take rank, v. Hay.—C. June 6. 

Hunter, G., Ens., to take rank.—C. June 6. 

Hagteyee, S., Major, to officiate as Dep.-Assist.-Adj.-Gen, to the Dinapore Div. 
—C. June 6. 

Hunter, C., Sup. Surg., app. to the Dinapore Div.—C. May 14. 
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Jackson, H., Ens., 45th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Wyllie, prom.—M. June 17. 

Jackson, the Rev. Mr. J., to be District Chaplain at Chinsurah.—C. June 12. 

Johnston, J., Capt., to be a Jun. Assist. to the Agent to the Gov.-Gen. in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda Territories.—C. May 30. 

Jackson, W. B., Sen. Ens., 25th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Brookes, res.—M. May 27. 

Jones, J. L., Sen. Ens., 30th N. L., to be Lieut., v. Davinier, prom.—M. May 27. 

Jones, H. C., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—B. May 30. 

Jopp, K., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 9. 

Jones, E. D., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 9. 


Keily, J. R., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 6. 
Kirkpatrick, W., Cadet, prom. to 2d Lieut. Artill. 
Kinloeh, J. J., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. June 4. 
Keane, L. R., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. June 4. 
Kinleside, R. R., 2d Lieut., Artill., to rank.—C. June 6. 


Leslie, C., Lieut., trans. from Pension to Iny. Establishment.—M. June 13. 

Lockhart, W.E., Lieut., 45th N. I., to be Quar.-Mas., Interp., and Paymas., v. 
Wyllie, prom.—M. June 17. 

Lushington, C. M., Esq., to be First Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal and 
Circuit for the Southern Division—M. June 10. 

Lewin, F. M., Esq., to be Judge and Criminal Judge at Salem.—M. June 10, 

Lambert, W., Mr., to be Third Judge of the Prov. Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
Div. of Patna.—C. May 29. 

Laing, J. W., Mr., to be Principal Collector of Customs and Town Duties at 
Benares.—C. May 8. 

Lush, C., Assist.-Surg., (M-D.,) app. to the charge of the Botanical Estab, at 
Daporee, v. Williamson, dec.—B. July 18. : 

Lodge, C., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 6. 

Lerkie, J. D., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 6. 

Livingstone, C. P., Mr., (M.D.,) admitted Assist.-Surgeon.—B. June 6. 

Lloyd, C. H., Lieut.-Col., 30th N. L, invalided, v. Patrickson.—C, June 6. 

Leslie, W., Surg., (M.D.,) to take charge of the Medical Depot at Saugor, v. 
Gordon.—C. June 6. 


Monk, T. H., Capt., 35th N. I., on furl. to Eur., by the Cape.—M. June 17. 

M‘Master, B., Capt., 6th N. I., to be Maj. of Brig. to the Mad. Troops at Prince 
of Wales’s Island, &c., v. Derville—M. May 20. 

M‘Nab, J., Mr., to be Collec. of Customs and Town Duties at Agra.—C. May 1. 

Marten, T. P., Mr., to be Assist. to the Collec. and Salt Agent for the Div. Bul- 
looah.—C, May 15. 

Minster, T., Mr., admitted Cadet.—B. July 22. 

Manesty, W. C., Lieut., 8th N. I., to be Acting Quar.-Master and Interp. in the 
Hindoostanee langnage.—B. June 5. 

Morrison, A., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 6. 

Mason, F., Capt., 21st N. I., returned to duty.—B. July 2. 

M‘Gregor, T. A. K., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. June 4. 

Mathison, R., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C, June 4. 

M‘Naghten, Capt. 61st N. I., returned to duty.—C. June 6. 

M‘Bean, J. G., Lieut., 52d N. I., to be Capt. of a Company.—C. June 6. 

Meik, P., Lieut.. 30th N. I., to rank, v. Stiles.—C. June 6. 

Mackenzie, H., Lieut., 56th N. I., to rank, v. Bellew.—C. June 6. 

Miller, A. G., Lieut., 39th N. I., to take rank, v. Burton.—C. June 6, 

Moorhouse, T. M. E., Lieut., 35th N. I., to take rank, v. Smith. 

Martin, R., Lieut.-Col., 33d N. I, to take rank, v. Vanrenen.—C. June 6. 

Maddock, T., Major, 10th N. L., to take rank, v. Martin.—C. June 6. 

Munro, T. M., Assist.-Surg., to be Surg., v. Mackenzie, dec.—C. June 6. 

M‘Andrew, E. A., Assist.-Surg., to take rank.—C. June 6. 

M‘Kean, R., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. June 6. 

M‘Sherry, T., Captain, 30th N. I., prom. to do duty with the 28th N. I 
—C. May 14. 
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Morice, J., Assist-Surg., app. to Med. Charge of the 14th N. I—C. May 14. 

Meade, Edw., Lieut., 55th N. I., to be Adj., v. Kelly, on furlough to Europe. 
—C. —_ 16. 

ese 3 = M.D.,) Assist. -Surg., placed under orders of the Super. Surgeon. 
—C. 


Nisbet, R. E: Mr., to be Judge and Magistrate of Bhaugulpore-—C. May 29. 

Napier, Johnstone, Sen. Maj. (Super. Lieut.-Col.,) 31st N. I., to be Lieut.- 
Col., v. Smith—M. May 27. 

Nixon, Henry, Cadet, prom. to 2d Lieut., Artill—B. June 6. 


Ogilvy, Alex., Esq., to be 2d Member of the Medical Board, vy. Gibb prom. 
—C. June 20. 

Ogilvy, J. G., Lieut., 13th Dragoons, to be Extra Aid-de-Camp to the Right 
Hon. Gov. M. June 17. 

Osborn, E., Maj., 2d N. I., transf. to Invalid Estab.—M. June 17. 

Ogilvie, J. H. D., Esq., (the Hon.,) to be President of the Board for the Col- 
lege and for Public Instruction.—M. June 17. 

O’Connor, H. E. E., Lieut., 32d N. L., to be Staff Officer to the Depot of Eur. 
Pensioners at Cudd alore, v. Drake. i. May 27. 

Ottley, O. D., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 9. 

O’Brien, C., Lieut., lst N. I, to take rank, v. Fenton —C. June 6. 


Pruen, Capt., (Marine,) to act as Master-Attend., v. Keys, resigned.—B. June 27. 

Pereira, M. L., Lieut.-Col., Command. 34th C. L. 1. on furl. to Presidency. 
—M. May 22. 

Rarrier, T., Lieut. and Adj., 5th N. I., on furl—M. May 22. 

Pigott. W. H., Sen. Ens., 46th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Henderson,dec.—M. May 16. 

Pritchard, H. M., Sen. Ens., 32d N.I., to be Lieut., v. Baker, prom.—M. May 27. 

Paton, R., Lieut.-Col., to be Brig. on Staff, v. Adams.—C. May 2. 

Pottinger, E. Cadet of Artill. -» prom, to 2d ‘Lieut.—B. May 30. 

Powell, H., Surg., to take charge of the Med. Store Dep. at Mhow.—B. June 5. 

Pattison, T., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 6. 

Prendergast, T. R., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 6. 

Prescott, A. M., adm. Cadet of Cav.—B. June 9. 

Poole, C., Lieut.-Col. Comm., 51st. N. I., trans. to Invalid Estab—C. May 30. 

Presgrave, D., Capt., 52d N. L., to be Maj.—C. June 6. 

Paul, M. C., Capt., 9th N. I., to be Major.—C. June 6. 

Palmer, J., Maj. ., 39th N. I., to take rank, v. Weston.—C. June 6. 

Price, P Ws Lieut.- Col. Comm. .. lst N. I, to take rank, v. Browne, deceased. 
—C. June 6. 

Penny, N., Capt. and Deputy-Assist.-Adj. Gen., app. to the Dinapore Division. 
—C. May 19. 

Rainey, H., Lieut.-Col., to be Priv. Sec. to the Hon. the Acting President in 
Council.—B. June 26. 

Rogers, S., Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty under Med. Officer in charge of 13th 
Lt. Drag.—M. June 17. 

Rickards, J., Capt., 29th N.I., on furl. to Eur—M. May 9. 

Rowan, E., Cadet, Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—B. May 30. 

Rippon, C., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—B. May 30. 

Roper, W. T., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—B. May 30. 

Rolland, H., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 6. 

Rose, W., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 6. 

Rowan, A. F., Cadet, prom. to 2d Lieut., Artill. 

Rippon, G., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. May 30. 

Ramsay, H., Licut., 24th N. I., to be itis Mabratta Interp. to the Superintend. 
of Bazars i in the' Poonah Div. of Army, “for the purpose of conducting Native 
Military Courts.—B. July 4. 

Romer, J., Esq., app. fourth Member of the Board.—B, July 9. 

Rolfe, H., ’Ens., to take rank. —C, June 6. 
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Smith, M., Lieut., 23d N. I., to be junior Assist. to the Agent to the Goy.-Gen. 
in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories—C. May 30. 

= G. M., Lieut.-Col., 28th N. I., on furl .to Neilgherry Hills for health. 
—M. June 10. 

Servante, E., Lieut., 20th N. I., on furl. to Presid.—M. June 10. 

Smith, N., Mr., to be Judge and Mag. of Rungpore.—C. May 29. 

Saunders, G., Mr., to be Commer. Resident at Etawa and Culpee.—C. May 8. 

Smith, J. T., Lieut., to be Sup.-Engin. in the Northern Divy.—M. May 2. 

Spens, T., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—B. May 30. 

Stanton, E., Lieut., lst Reg. Artill., to be Adj. v. Trevelyan on furl.—B. June 5. 

Shaw, R. J., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 6. 

Seton, J. B., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 6. 

Scoular, T., Assist.-Surg., app. Dep. Med. Store-keeper at Mhow.—B. June 9, 

Shakspear, C., Mr., to be Commercial Resident at Sommooky,—C. April 24. 

Smith, A., Capt., 50th N. L., returned to duty.—C. May 30. 

Sargent, G., Lieut.-Col., to be Lieut.-Col. Com. v. Broughton, dec..—C. June 6. 

Speirs, A., Capt. 46th N. I, to be Major.—C. June 6. 

Shuldham, A., Major, 30th N. I., to rank v. Lloyd inval.—C. June 6. 

Stiles, J. W., Capt., 30th N. 1. to rank vy. Shuldham.—C. June 6. 

Saw, D., Lieut. 54th, N. I., to take rank v. Ewart.—C. June 6. 

Sissmore, B., Maj., 1st N. I., to take rank v. Gale.—C. June 6. 

Smith, J, W., Capt.,-35th N. L, to take rank v. Glover.—C. June 6. 

Swetenham, J., Capt., 10th N.1., to take rank v. Maddock.—C. June 6. 

Sissmore, T. H., 2d Lieut., Artill., to take rank.—C. June 6. 

Starkey, S. C., Ens., to take rank.—C. June 6. 

Sweetman, W., Ens., to take rank.—C. June 6. 

Shelton, C. R., Mr., adm. Assist.-Surg.—C. June 6. 

Spry, H. H., Assist.-Surg., posted to the 3d Lt. Cay. at Keitah—May 15. 

Shiel, J., Lieut., 35th N. 1., to be Adj. v. Smith, prom.—C. May 16. 


Thompson, C. F., Mr., to be Resistrar of the Zillah Court of Beerbhoom. 
—C. June 28. 

Tulloch, C. R., Mr., to be Assist. to the Mag. and to the Collec. of Fhuttehpore. 
—C. June 28. 

Taylor, T. J., Lieut., 7th Lt. Cav., to be Extra’Aid-de-Camp to the Right Hon. 
the Governor.—M. June 13. 

Thomson, A., Lieut., 9th Lt. Cav., perm. to proced to Sea.—M. June 17. 

Taylor, Jas., Esq., (the Hon.) to be President of the Board of Revenue and of 
Marine Board.—M. June 17. 

Todd, F. W., Lieut., 14th N. 1, on furl. to Presid —M. May 22. 

Townsend, S., Sen. Capt., 30th N. I., to be Major v. Napier, prom.—M. May 27. 

Travers, J. G., Mr., to be Assist. to the Magis. and to the Collec. of Moorsheda- 
bad.—C, May 15. 

Taylor, H., Lieut., 2d Lt. Cav., to be Acting Riding-Master.—M. May 9. 

Toulmein, C. C., Ens., 33d N. I., to be Lieut., v. Fuller, prom.—C. May 9. 

Thomas, M., Lieut.-Col., 46th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health (since dead) « 
—C. May 9. 

Turnbull, S. Cadet, promoted to 2d Lieut., Artill—B. June 6. 

Tudor, J. C., Lieut., 46th N. I., to be Captain of a Company.—C. June 6. 

Thomas, J. P., Ens., 9th N.I., to be Lieut.—C. June 6. 

Turner, G., Lieut., 38th N. I., to rank, v. Aldous.—C. June 6. 

Townsend, E. N., Capt., 31st N.I., to take rank, v. Heptinstall—C. June 6. 

Toulmein, C. C., Lieut., 33d N. L., to take rank, v. Fuller—C. June 6. 

Troup, R., Ens., to take rank.—C. June 6. ; 

Townsend, E. N., Capt., to act as Adj. to the Sirmoor Batt.—C. May 19. 


Underwood, G. A., Capt., to be Civil Engineer to the Southern Division. 
—M. May 2. 

Wilmot, Montague, Esq., to be Assist to the Collector of Colombo, and Sitting 
Magis., v. J. Bone, Esq.—Ceylon, July 1. 
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Wyllie, Jas., Sen. Lieut., 49th N.I., to be Captain, v. Davidson, deceased. 


—M. June 17. 
Wilson, A., Capt., 10th N. I., to be Assist.-Commis.-General, vy. Davidson, dec. 


—M. June 17. 
Wimberley, The Rev. Mr. C., to be District Chaplain at Howrah.—C. June 12. 
Wahub, C., Capt., 16th N. I., on furlough—M. May 22. 
Wilson, A., Capt. and Dep.-Assist.-Adj.-Gen. Ceded Dist., 10th N. I., on furl. to 
Presidency for health—M. June 10. 
Williams, H., Esq., to be Head Assist. to the Coll. of Salem.—M. June 3. 
Willows, J.J. A., Sen. Capt., 32d N.1., to be Major, v. Say, ret.—M. May 27. 
Wyatt, E., Lieut.-Col., 52d N. I., on furlough to China for health—C. May 2. 
Williams, J., Cadet, adm. to Cav.—B. May 30. 
Wallace, R.. Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—B. May 30. 
Wells, F. C., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 6. 
Wilmott, T., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 6. 
Walker. A. S., Cadet, prom. to 2d Lieut., Eng.—B. June 9. 
Wardle, A., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 9. 
Wardell, R. H., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 9. 
Williams, A. H., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B.- June 9. 
Wheatley, W. G., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. June 9. 
Walker, A., Lieut., Eng., appointed Assistant to the Exec. Engineer at Poonah. 


—B. July 2. 
Wake, W. H., Lieut. and Brey.-Capt., 44th N.I., to be Captain of a Company. 


—C. June 6. 
Walker, J. P., Ens., 69th N.I., to be Lieut.—C. June 6. 
Wrottesley, H., Lieut.-Col., 56th N. I., invalided, v. Stewart, dec.—C. June 6. 
Weston, H., Lieut.-Col., 39th N. I., to take rank, v. Sackville, deceased. 


—C. June 6. 
Wilson, J. D., Lieut., 10th N. L., to take rank, v. Swetenham.—C. June 6. 


Yates, R. A., Lieut. Col.,-Commandant, 49th N. I., on furlough for health. 


—M. June 10. 
Yeatman, E. J., Assist.-Surg., (M. D.,) returned to duty.—C. June 2. 


Young, T., Maj., 54th N. I., to take rank, v. Thomas, dec.—C. June 6. 


BIRTHS. 


Bowdler, the lady of Col.-Comm. 4|st Regt., of a daughter, at Kamptee, June 25. 

Babington, the lady of Capt. William, 8th Light Cav., of a daughter, at Kaludgee, 
June 16. 

Backhouse, the lady of Capt., 8th N. I., of a son, at Secunderabad, June 1. 

Crisp, the lady of Capt. John, Mahratta Translator to the Tenjore Commis., of 
a son, Madras, July 16. 

Cumberlege, the lady of Bulstrode, W., Esq., Cantonment Adj., at Arcot, July 7. 

Carvalho, the lady of F. de, Esq., eldest daughter of Sir Roger de Faria, of a 
a son, at Bombay, June 22. 

Craigie, the lady of Major, of a daughter, at Chowringhee, June 20. 

Currie, the lady of Fred., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Gorruckpore, June 1. 

Crawford, the lady of S., Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, June 18. 

Clementson, the lady of F. F., Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, June 6. 

Campbell, the lady of Capt., 33d N. I., of a daughter, at Madras, May 11. 

Chippendale, the lady of Assist.-Surg. S., 39th N. L., of a son, at Madras, May 25. 

Elliot, the lady of George, Esq., Sth Mad. Light Cav., of a daughter, still-born 
at Bowenpilly, June 21. 

Farris, the lady of Capt. Com., Mad. Resident’s Escort, of a:daughter, at Quilon > 
May 25. 

pan: the lady of John, Esq., 17th M. N. 
June 30. 

Graham, the lady of R., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, May 30. 

Hudleston, the lady of J. S., Esq., Mad. Civ. Sery., at Madras, May 24. 

Lethbridge, the lady of Capt., 22d N, 1., of a son, at Trivandum, July 5, 


I., of a daughter, at Cannanore, 
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Lambert, the lady of William, Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Patna, June 20. 

Lawrie, the lady of Capt., Artill., of a son, at Bombay, July 13. 

Luder, the lady of Major, 32d N. I., of a daughter, at Keitah, June 8. 

Lyons, the lady of Lieut. S. A., 34th N. L., of ason, at Allahabad, May 17. 

Moore, the lady of Capt. J., of a son, at Madras, June 13. 

Marjoribanks, the lady of Capt., of a daughter, at Madras, June 23. 

Montgomery, the lady of William, Esq., of a daughter, at Dum Dum, June 5. 

O’Dwyer, the lady of John, Esq., Assist.-Surg., Rungpore Light Infantry, of a 
daughter, at Dacca, June 2. 

Pulham, the lady of the late Francis, Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, June 23. 

Pollexfen, the lady of John, Esq., of a son, at Bombay, June 6. 

Playfair, the lady of Major H. L., Artill., ofa daughter, at Hazzareebang, May 26. 

Pritchard, the lady of Gordon, Esq., of a son, at Vepery, May 28. 

Palmer, the lady of Capt., 32d Mad. N. I., of a daughter, at Mergui. 

Paske, the lady of Capt., Assist.-Adj. Gen. Artill., of a son, at Madras, May 20. 

Robison, the lady of Capt. J. G., 19th N. L., of a daughter, at Quilon, June 20. 

Rybot, the lady of Capt. F., of a son, at Colaba, July 25. 

Sperschneider, the lady of the Rev. G., of a daughter, at Tanjore, July 11. 

Searle, the lady of Mr. Assist.-Surg., of a son, at Madras, June 25. 

Smith, the lady of Geo. H., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, ‘at Jessore, May 31. 

Taylor, the lady of Capt. Courtlandt, Commiss. of Ordnance, Nagpore Subsid. 

orce, of a daughter, at Seetabuldee, June 28. 

Thomas, the lady of James, Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, May 29. 

Wahab, the lady of Lieut.-Col. James, C.B., 34th Light Inf., of a daughter, at 
Chicacole, July 2. 

Warner, the lady of T. S., Esq., 18th N. I.. of a son, at Bangalore, July 3. 

Waham, the lady of Lieut.-Col., of a son, at Howrah, June 11. 

Webster, the lady of James, Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, June 1. 

Waddington, the lady of Charles, Capt., Engin., of a daughter, at Mahim, July 8. 

Young, the lady of D. S., Esq., of a son, still-born, at Bolarum, June 5. 


MARRIAGES. 


East, Wm., Esq., to Matilda, fifth daughter of the late Captain Watson, of his 
Majesty’s Service, at Bombay, July 10. 

Ferguson, Thos., Esq., to Anne, relict of the late Colonel-Comm. Wm. Thomas, 
of the Bengal Army, May 31. 

Fawcett, John, Capt., 6th N. L., third son of the late Henry Fawcett, Esq., M.P. 
for the city of Carlisle, to Amelia Jane Howorth, eldest daughter of the late 
Donald Smith, Esq., Inverness, at Aurungabad, June 12. 

Faquett, Lieut. Adj., 56th Reg., to Frances, daughter of the Rey. G. Phillips, 
Rector of New Mount, Pembrokeshire, at Musseerabad, May 12. 

Gardiner, Henry, Esq., to Frances Augusta, youngest daughter of the Rev. John 
Dampier, of St. Peter, Wilts, at Chicacole, June 23. 

Home, Sir Jas., Bart., Civil Serv., to Anna, eldest daughter of the late Andrew 
Stirling, Esq., of Drumpelier, Lanarkshire, at Madras, July 10. 

Hudson, John G., Esq., to Charlotte Maria, only daughter of Major Browne, 
25th N. I., at Cochin, July 1. 

May, John Stuart, Esq., to Lucy Eliza, only daughter of the late Captain Rand, 
Madras Service, at Calcutta, May 5. 

Prendergast, Thos., Esq., Mad. Civ. Serv., to Caroline Lucy, daughter of the 
late Martin Dalrymple, of Fordel, Esq., at Negapatam, July 7. 

Prinsep, A., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Miss Elizabeth A. Ommanny, at Calcutta, June 8. 

Quin, T., Cornet, 4th Light Cav., to Henrietta Wynetta, eldest daughter of the 
late Captain R. Phillips, Mad. Army, at Nusseerabad, June 2. 

Russell, J. A., Lieut. and Adj., 51st Regt., to Miss J. Reynolds, at Quilon, May 30. 

Robson, S., Capt., 1st Bombay Eur. Regt., to Sophia B. Davies, daughter of the 
Rev. H. Davies, sen. Chaplain, at Bombay, July 15, 

Strettell, J. W., Lieut., 1st Light Cav., to Catherine, youngest daughter of the 
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late Thos. A. Browne, Esq., late of Madras, and of Murlah, North of Ireland, 

at Bangalore, May 12. 

Vaughan, John, Esq., Mad. Civ. Serv., to Catherine Maitland, eldest daughter 
of John Babington, Esq., at Mangalore, May 30. 

West, Martin, Esq., to Albina Harriet, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Sulivan, 

8th Foot, at Bombay, June. 


DEATHS, 


Brown, E., Esq., (M.D.,) Inspector of H. M.’s Hospitals, at Madras, July 2. 

Biggs, infant daughter of Lieut.-Col., at Cawnpore, June 8. 

Betham, George, Esq., at Calcutta, June 13. 

Bridgman, Richard Orlando, Esq., Advocate-General of Bombay, June 23. 

Doratt, A., Ens., doing duty with 39th N. L, at Bangalore, June 10. 

Dunbabin, Henry, the son of Capt. H, 22d N. I., at Bhooj, May 23. 

Elliot, Charlotte, the lady of George, Esq., 5th Madras Light Cay., aged 25 years 
and 11 months, at Bowenpilly, June 23. 

Fleming, E. N., son of R., Esq., Surgeon, at Rangoon, May 12. 

Geissler, John Frederick, Esq., aged 76. 

Hawkins, Alicia Magdalene, only daughter of Lieut. E., 38th N. I., at Saugor, 
April 22. 

Hampton, Samuel, Esq., aged 63 years, at Serampore, May 26. 

Kerr, the infant daughter of Lieut., 2d Europ. Regt., at Kamptee, May 27. 

Kelly, B, Lieut., 54th Foot, at Cannanore, May 12. 

Leggett, Mary, wife of Mr. F. Leggett, Deputy Sheriff of Bombay, (at sea, home- 
ward bound, January 18,) aged 21 years. 

Lawson, Thomas, Esq., Judge and Resid. Magis. of Albany and Somerset, at 

_ Graham’s Town, June 19. 

Marshall, Anna Maria, wife of Lieut. and Quar.-Mast. H., 33d N. L, at Madras, 
June 30. 

Moorat, Anne S., relict of the late S. M., Esq., aged 56 years, at Madras, July 2. 

Maitland, Adam, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, at Darwar, May 26. 

Macdonald, Donald, Ens., 2d N. I., aged 19 years, at Palaveram, May 22. 

Macqneen, Mary, wife of Major, 36th N. I., aged 30 years, at Moulmein, 
March 25. 

O’Dwyer, the infant daughter of John, Esq., Assist.-Surgeon Rungpore Light 
Infantry, at Dacca, June 2. 

Pattle, H. T. C., infant daughter of James, Esq., at Calcutta, June 22. 

Pereira, Lawrence, Esq., youngest son of the late J. F. Pereira, Esq., at Bombay, 
July 2. 

ee Sa Eliza, daughter of Col. Thomas, at Madras. 

Robison, Amelia Susan, infant daughter of Capt. J. G., at Quilon, June 28. 

Russell, Eliza, youngest daughter of Major Robert H., 8th Light Cav., at Cawn- 
pore, May 29. 

Simpkins, the Rey. A., District Chaplain at Chinsurah, May 31. 

Smith, D. C., Lieut.-Col., 10th M. N. I., at Vellore, May 3. 

Stewart, James, Esq., aged 34 years, at Calcutta, June 18. 

Scott, G., son of Gilbert, Esq., at Calcutta, May 29. 

Stewart, T., Esq., Surgeon, at Cuddapah, June 2. 

Talbot, Robert Henry, infant son of Lieut. H.C., 6lst N. L, at Ghazeepore, 
June 5. 

Tonffreville, Marie Octavie, relict of the late Gen. de., at Pondicherry, June 4. 

Wise, John, Esq., Assist.-Surg., at Deesa, July 5. 

Wynch, Wm., the infant son of P. M., Esq., H. C. Civ. Serv., at Chowringhee, 
June 5. 

Williams, John Robert, only son of John, Esq., at Bombay, July 2. 

White, the lady of Assist,-Surg. R., at Poonah, June 11. ‘ 

Weston, C. T. G., Capt., Super, and Director of Telegraphic Communications, 


at Calcutta, May 27. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 
Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
1828. 
Portsmouth... Matilda Rubarth .. Bengal .. May 13 
Portsmouth.. Venelia -- Walmsley.. Bengal .. 
Kingsbridge Timor . Ford oo. &. Same .. 
Dover -- Eclipse -- Duncan .._ S. Seas .. 
Plymouth ... MaryAnn .. O’Brien .. Bengal .. 
Dover -- Sophie - Spledt .. Batavia.. 
Liverpool .. Ontario -- Arnold .. Bengal .. 
Penzance .. Annandale - Patterson .. Bombay.. 
Portsmouth.. Recovery .. M‘Leod~.. N.S. Wales 
Portsmouth.. Lion Steele «+ Bombay.. 
Portsmouth... Zephyr -» Fleming .. Batavia.. 
Portsmouth.. Norfolk - Redman .. Bengal .. 
Portsmouth.. Champion Delme  .. Penang.. Junel6 
Portsmouth.. Castor -- Graunts .. S. Seas.. 
Portsmouth.. Hindostan .. Renner .. Singapore June22 
Downs -- Fanny - Kemp -- §S.Seas.. Mar.18 
Portsmouth.. Candian - Reed -- Bengal .. July 9- 
Liverpool .. Bolivar - Winder .. Bombay.. July 2 
Portsmouth.. Gen. Palmer Truscott .. Madras.. July 21 
Portsmouth... RisingStar .. Gillies © .. Bombay.. July 26 
Portsmouth.. Calista Hawkins .. V.D.Land July 6 
Margate .. Columbine .. Brown  .. Cape .. Sep. 2 
Downs -» Archibald Martin .. Cape .. Mayl7 


Downs .. Henry - Bunny .. Cape .. Sep. 2 
Gravesend .. Belina Maidstone... Singapore. May 15 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 
Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart. 


China Howqua +» Dumarque .. London 
Bengal - Marq. of Huntly Fraser -- London 
Calcutta Reliance .» Timmins -. London 
Calcutta Sir David Scott.. M‘Taggart .. London 
Calcutta -- Gov. Harcourt.. Tullis -- London 
Calcutta .. Arthesa —— es — 
Calcutta -- Erl. of Balcarrass Broughton .. London 
Calcutta - Geo.the Fourth Barrow - London 
Calcutta -- Jane Haddow .. Hamilton - Greenock 
Calcutta -» Arabian oo Wills Liverpool 
V. D. Land Sarah -. King -» London 
Bombay Marq. of Camden Larkins - London 
Bombay -- Ceres -- Warren -- London 
Madras William -- Young -- London 
Calcutta Othello Thomson . Liverpool 
Calcutta .» Madras .- Christian -- Liverpool. 
Singapore .. Reaper -- Rhine -» London 
Calcutta . Claudine .. Flinn -- London 
Madras Macqueen -. Walker -» London 
Madras -» Wm. Fairlie .. Blair -- London 
Calcutta -» General Harris.. Stanton -» London 
Madras - Fame -» Buller -» London 
Calcutta .» Lady Holland .. Snell -- London 
Calcutta -» Thomas Coutts.. Christie -» London 








General List of Passengers. 









Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depatr. 











1828. 










July 5 Bombay «+ Mary -- Guy -» London 
July 14 Madras .- Victory -» Farquharson .. London 
July 18 Madras -- Thames -- Brigg .. London 
July 18 Madras «« Providence .. Ford -- London 
July 20 Bombay -. Lady Raffles .. Tucker .- London 
July 20 Bombay «+ Harlequin . Oman -» London 
July 22 Bombay -» England .- Reay -- London 
July 23 Bombay -- Egyptian .- Lilburn .- London 

23 Bombay -- Thorne -- Johnson .» London 










DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 
Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander, Destination. 


1828. 
Oct. 27. Gravesend .. Thomson -- Hobbs -. N.S. Wales 



























Nov. 2 Gravesend .. Caroline +» Browne .. N.S. Wales 
Nov. 2 Gravesend .. Newton .. . Rising -- Batavia 
Noy. 3 Liverpool .. Prince Regent .. Scott -» Bombay 
Noy. 9 Gravesend .. SaucyJack .. Kent -. V.D. Land 
Noy. 9 Gravesend .. Jane -- Elsworthy .. N.S. Wales 
Nov. 9 Gravesend .. Eliza -- Dixon -» Bombay 
Nov.11 Woolwich  .. Princess Royal .. -. N.S. Wales 
Nov.13 Gravesend .. Flinn -- Philipson .. Cape 
Nov.17 Gravesend .. Forth -» Robertson .. Mauritius 
Nov. 18 Liverpool -» Spartan ~ -- Eves -» Bengal 
Noy. 20 Gravesend .. Elizabeth Collins . N.S. Wales 

















GENERAL List or PASSENGERS. 





PASSENGERS HoMEWARDS. 

By the Zion, from New South Wales :—Lieut. Belcher ; Drs, Traney, Smith> 
and Masterman, of the Royal Navy ; Messrs. Dawson, Sadler, and Howell; and 
Mrs. Melville and child. 

By the dlligator, from Madeira:—Mr. William Lewis, 2d officer of the H. C. 
S.; Lady Maxwell. 

By the Norfolk, from Bengal :—Capt. James Fairfax, of the St, Helena; Lieut. 
Blair, R.N.; Rev. William Berrell ; Mr. Ogilvy (died at sea) ; Messrs. Jackson, 
Montgomery, Rummin, Blunt, Ardlington, and Richards ; Mesdames Ardlington, 
and 3 children, Richards, and E. Wilson ; Miss Allsop. 

By the Champion, from India :—Lieut. Gray; and Edward Seymour. 

By the General Palmer, from Madras :—Major Osborne ; Capts. Abbott, Wil- 
son, and Griffiths ; Lieuts. Gould, Trevour, and Macarthy ; Dr. Brydon ; Rev. 
E. Hoole; William Pritchard, Esq., Medieal Board; Masters Pritchard and 
Hawkey; Mesdames Pritchard, Abbott, Wilson, and Stewart ; Misses Pritchard, 
and Hawkey. 

By the Rising Star, from Bombay :—Col. Pollock, (C.B.,) Mad. Service ; 
Capts. Buchanan, Bombay Marine, and Frederick, Bombay Engineers ; Lieuts. 
Newlins, 4th Dragoons, and Harris, Bombay N. I. ;. Assistant-Surgeon Phillip- 
son, N. I. 

By the Zranmere, from Van Diemen’s Land :—Messrs. R. Towers, James 
Major, William Peers, Phillips, and Bartley; Mrs.: J. Browne ; and Miss Ca- 


therine Steel. 























*.* The Index for this Volume will be given in our next Number. 





COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA.—Juty 1, 1828. 
Government Securities, &c. 

Buy.] Rs. As. .As.  [Sell. 
Premium 25 12 Remittable - - - - - Premium 
Discount 4 0 Old3 perCent.Loan - - Discount 
Par 0 0 New ditto ditto - - - Ditto. 

BANK SHARES. 
Premium 5,500 - - - = - = - = = 5,300 Premium 
BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 
Discount on Private Bills - - - - - - - 7 0 
Do, on Government Bills and Salary Bills ----+40 
Interest on Loans on Deposit - - - - - - - - 6 90 


per cent. 


COURSE OE EXCHANGE. 
On London, 6 months’ sight, 1s. 10$d. a 1s. 11d. per Sicca Rupee. 


PRICES OF BULLION, 
Dollars - - - Lad 100 Rupees “- - 207 4 206 
Sovereigns - - - - each - - ll 4 
Guineas - - - - - - ditto - - a. 
Old Gold mohurs - - - ditto - - 18 12 
New Ditto - - - - - ditto - - SC 

RATES OF EXCHANGE. 

On London, 6 months’ sight, 1s. 104d., 1s. 11d. a 2s. per Sicca Rupee. 
Bombay, 30 days, ditto 98 S. R. per 100 Bombay Rupees. 
Madras, ditto, 91 a92.S. R. per 100 Madras Rupees 


MADRAS.—JuLy 9, 1828. 


Government Securities, &c. 


SIX PER CENT, BENGAL REMITTABLE LOAN. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 
350 Madras Rupees per 335 Sicca Rupees - - - 28% Premium 
At the Rate prevailing among Merchants and Brokers in buying and selling 
Public Securities, viz. 
106% Madras Rupees per 190 SiccaRupees - - - 26} Premium 
FIVE PER CENT, BENGAL UNREMITTABLE LOAN. 
350 Madras Rupees per 335 Sicca Rupees - - - 4% Discount 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 
At the Rate prevailing among Merchants and Brokers in buying and selling 
Public Securities, viz. 
106% Madras Rupees per 100 Sicca Rupees - - 4$ Discount, 


BOMBAY.—Juty 23, 1828. 
On London, 6 months’ sight, 1s. 9d. a 1s. 9$d. 
Calcutta, 30 days’ sight, 1044 a 105 per 100 Siccas. 
Madras, 30 ditto, 99 Bombay per 100 ditto. 
BAZAR VALUE OF COMPANY’S PAPER. 
Remittable Notes, 133 Bombay Rupees per 100 Siccas. 
Unremittable do. 104 do. per 100 do. 
Notes of the present 5 per Cent. Loan, opened in Bengal on the 
18th August, 1825, selling at 1053 Bombay per 100 Siccas, 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 19. 2R 











Postscript. 


We have received, by the late arrivals from India, several interesting 
letters on Public Affairs, which we have not space to include in the pre- 
sent Number, but which will be given in our next. Among the Papers 
that have reached us, the only article of public interest or importance 
that we find, is the following notice of the arrival at Calcutta of Lord 
William Bentinck, which is thus given in ‘ The Bengal Hurkarw’ of July 
5, 1828 : 


* An official notification was issued in the forenoon that the Right Honourable 
Lord William Bentinck would land at six o’clock yesterday evening. 


* His Lordship arrived off Chandpaul Ghaut in the steamer, Enterprize, from 
whence he landed under the usual salute, a few minutes after six. ‘His Lord- 
ship was welcomed on landing by the few distinguished individuals who, in 
spite of the rain, attended for the purpose, and immediately proceeded in a palan- 
quin to the Government House, attended by the Body Guard. His Lordship was 
dressed in full military costume, appeared in good health, and was accompanied 
on shore by Captain Clifford of the Undaunted. 


* At the entrance of the Grand Hall of the Government House, his Lordship 
was received by the Honourable W. Bayley, Esq., by whom he was introduced 
to the Members of Council, the Judges, &c., and immediately afterwards took 
the oaths and his seat as Governor-General, under the accustomed salute from 
the fort. 


* Lady Bentinck landed about half an hour after his Lordship yesterday, 
owing to the unfavourable state of the weather. His Majesty’s ship Undaunted, 
after being tugged by the Enterprize above Diaiaond Harbour, was towed back 
there in consequence of Captain Clifford’s being unwilling to incur the risk 
attending her coming off town, as it is not usual, we believe, for his Majesty’s 
ships of her class to do so.’ 
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